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THE EASTERN CHALUKYAS 

I 

HISTORY OF THfe DYNASTY 

P ULAKKSiN II conquered the whole of the Eastern Deccan quite early 
in his reign and thereupon appointed his brother viceroy of the newly 
acquired territory. Very soon the viceroyalty developed into an 
independent kingdom without any opposition by Pulakcsin, and his brother, 
Vishnuvardhana, who is referred to invariably as ‘the hump-back’ {kubja) 
in all later inscriptions, became the founder of a line which outlived the main 
dynasty for many generations and is known to history as that of the Eastern 
Chajukyas. Few Indian families, indeed, have held the throne for such a long 
period; they were lords of the Vengi country for nearly five centuries before 
their destiny called them to a Tamil kingdom in the south, and they con- 
tinued to hold Vengi for several generations even after that; they were in 
fact the makers of the Telugu culture and literature. 

The very numerous copper-plate charters, together with a smaller number 
of stone inscriptions, form our main sources for the history of the dynasty. 
From the reign of Vijayaditya III Gunaga onwards (the second half of the 
ninth century) the charters cover practically the entire history of the dynasty 
down to the date of each particular record; the genealogical connexions, the 
duration of each reign, and a sketch of the main political occurrences, are 
thus found in many versions which in fact exhibit a remarkable measure of 
overall agreement; some discrepancies indeed there arc; but a detailed dis- 
cussion of these, or of the minute questions of chronology arising from 
astronomical details preserved in the inscriptions, should be held to fall out- 
side the scope of this general history; in the account which follows we shall 
present the results of our study of the evidence, adding merely the outlines 
of the main arguments in support of these where such appear necessary, and 
for chronology we shall follow the data set forth by Mr. B. V. Krishnarao, 
who has revised the conclusions reached by Fleet in 1891 in the light of dis- 
coveries which have accumulated since that time. 

The kingdom of Vengi, as it came to be called in the course of time, com- 
prised at its greatest extent the whole area between the Mahendra mountains 
in Kalinga and the Manneru river in Nellore;^ its western boundary ran in 
general along the foot of the Eastern ghats, though temporary extensions 
often brought areas farther west under the rulers of Vengi from time to time. 
Flastern Chalukya history is at times largely the record of disputes about the 
succession in which for some time the Rashtrakutas, and the Chajukyas of 

» El, vi, 342. 
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Kalyani from the west, and later the Cholas from the south, interfered, not 
always altogether disinterestedly ; the Gangas of Kalinga as well as of Mysore, 
and the Chalukyas of Vemulavada and Mudugonda, also find a place in the 
picture from time to time. 


Kubja Vishnuvardhana 

By the date when the Kopparam plates of Pulakesin were being issued 
(a.d. 631), his brother Vishnu vardhana had many successes in the Eastern 
Deccan to his credit and had already become virtually independent. This 
seems to be the meaning of the statement that he had secured the kingdom 
for his son, and the eighteen years uniformly allotted to him in all later 
charters may be taken to be covered by the period a.d. 624-41. He had 
acquired the titles Vishamasiddhi (one who has attained successes in difficult 
enterprises), a name he is said to have owed to his great ability in taking all 
types of impregnable fortresses, and Makaradhvaja and Kamadeva, both 
words denoting the Indian Cupid — epithets which would seem to convey a 
satire on his person if he really was a cripple. The two copper-plate records 
of grants which he issued as an independent ruler both come from the 
Vizagapatam District; one of them is dated in the eighteenth year of his 
reign, while the other, bearing no date, was given at Pishtapura. It is a 
reasonable inference that a part of Kalinga was included in Vishnuvardhana's 
kingdom; but traces of his rule farther south are not wanting, and if the 
Vishnukundins continued their rule in Vengi (Dendaluru) under Madhava III 
or his son Mancannabhattaraka, they must have done so as vassals of a 
superior power in the same way as did the Durjayas of the forest country to 
the north of their territory.* An archaic rock inscription of Vishamasiddhi 
from Chezarla in the Guntur District may well be a record of his reign.^ But 
even if this be doubted, there is the explicit statement in an inscription of 
A.D. 1132, also from the Guntur District, that Buddharaja, the founder of 
the Kondapadumati family, was employed by Kubja Vishnuvardhana, and 
obtained from him as a reward for his services the rulership of a district 
comprising seventy-three villages.^ And beside this the land which formed 
the subject of PulakeSin^s gift recorded on the Kopparam plates was situated 
in Karma-rashtra, also part of the Guntur and Nellore territories.^ There is 
in fact little doubt that Vishnuvardhana I became eventually the ruler of very 
nearly the whole of the Vengi kingdom of which the extent has been indicated 
above. The wars between his brother Pulakesin and the Pallava Nara- 
simhavarman I may perhaps have given him his opportunity for increasing 
his own holdings in the south. 

Late inscriptions say that a general Kalakampa of the Pattavardhana family 

* Atavi Durjaya of the Matsya family figures as the djnapti in the Chipurapallce Plates, lA^ 
XX, 15. * '34 of 1899, AREy 1900, para. 35. 

® 214 of 1892, also Ely vi, 269-70. ♦ Ely xviii, 
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slew a bitter personal enemy, Daddura by name, on the field of battle and 
seized bis insignia under the orders of Vishnuvardhana;^ we hear of Kala- 
kampa’s successors under later monarchs, but do not know who Daddura 
was. Ayyana-mahadevI appears to have been the queen of Kubja Vishnu- 
vardhana and was named as his executrix in one of the king’s grants, as wx 
learn from an inscription of one of his descendants, Vishnuvardhana III, 
which renewed the original grant of a village to a Jaina temple, Nadumbi- 
basadi, originally built by the queen at Bezwada. This document is also 
interesting as the earliest known mention of Jainism in the Telugu country.^' 

Jayasimha I 

Vishnuvardhana was followed on the throne by his sons Jayasimha 
Vallabha I and Indra Bhattaraka. Jayasiriiha had a long reign of thirty-three 
years, a.d. 641-73 ; several records exist of grants dated in his reign, but other- 
wise we have little information as to its history. A ghatikd, college of higher 
education, is said to have been functioning at Asanapura from which the 
king issued one of his decrees. Like his father, Jayasimha was a Bhagavata; 
he held the title Sarvasiddhi, successful in everything, and his learning is 
highly praised. An epigraph on stone at Vipparla, dated in the eighth year 
of his reign, is among the earliest known Telugu inscriptions.*^ He was 
followed by his younger brother Indra Bhattaraka, whose rule was cut short 
by a combination of hostile princes headed by an Adhiraja Indra whose 
identity is difficult to establish.^ There is a decree for a grant issued by Indra 
Bhattaraka in which he is given the title Tyagadhenu (cow of liberality). ^ 
His own reign is generally said to have lasted only seven days, but his son 
Vishnuvardhana II occupied the throne for nine years, bore the titles 
Vishamasiddhi, Pralayaditya, and others, and was followed in turn by his son 
Mangi Yuvaraja, who was entitled Vijayaditya and Vijayasiddhi, and who 
ruled for twenty-five years, a.d. 682-706. Both Vishnuvardhana II and 
Mangi Yuvaraja seem to have been grown-up princes even during the reign 
of their uncle Jayasimha I; Vishnuvardhana indeed calls himself the son of 
Jayasiriiha in one of his inscriptions — this of course is not intended to be 
taken in the literal sense. 

Mangi Yuvaraja, Vijayasiddhi, ruled for twenty-five years (a.d. 682-706) 
and his son, Jayasiriiha II Sarvasiddhi, for thirteen (a.d. 706-18). After 
Jayasiiiiha’s reign there seems to have occurred the first dispute about succes- 
sion between his surviving half-brothers; the younger one Kokkili seized 
the throne and held it for six months before yielding it up to the elder Vishnu- 
vardhana III. The quarrel apparently ended in a compromise by which 
Kokkili was allowed to rule a portion of territory surrounding Elamanchi 

^ i, 40. 2 ^ 1916-17. 

^ 147 of 1899. JA, XX, 97; JRBRAS\ xvi, 117. 

^ El, xviii, 3. 
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in Middle Kalinga as his appanage. We have evidence that this collateral line 
continued to hold this district for at least four generations/ including the 
lifetime of Kokkili, who assumed the title Vijayasiddhi for the short period 
during which he reigned as king of Vengi. It is perhaps worth noting 
that Kokkili was also one of the titles held by the Western Chajukya ruler 
Vikramaditya 1 / an elder contemporary of Mangi Yuvaraja. 

Vishmvardhana III 

After he had driven out his usurping younger brother, Vishnuvardhana III 
occupied the tlirone for a long time, enjoying a reign of thirty-seven years 
(a.d. 719-5 5). A number of decrees for grants issued during his reign have 
come to light and several of these are interesting in one way or another. One 
renewing an early grant by Kubja Vishnuvardhana has been noticed already 
in our account of that king’s reign. In another the queen of Vishnuvardhana 
III, Vijayamahadevi, appears as the executrix {ajnapti\ and the king himself 
is described by the title Tribhuvanahku^a (an elephant goad to the three 
worlds) in the colophon to the grant.^ A third inscription records a grant by 
PrithivI Pori, a daughter of Mangi Yuvaraja and therefore sister of Vishnu- 
vardhana III.^ This king had the title Vishamasiddhi. It was in his reign that 
one of his officers, a Nishada B 5 ya chieftain named Prithivi-Vyaghra, came 
into conflict with the celebrated Pallava general Udayachandra who defeated 
him in the battle of Nellore, capturing many elephants and much booty and 
securing a part of Vishnuraja’s territory for the Pallava monarch Nandi- 
varman II. ^ Such is the Pallava version of what took place; Prithivi-Vyaghra 
could obviously not have entered on his conflict with the powerful kingdom 
in the south without Vishnuvardhana’s consent and both rulers suffered for 
it. But it was more of the nature of a skirmish on the frontier leading indeed 
to some loss of territory, but with little tangible effect on the strength or 
stability of the Vengi kingdom. 

Vishnuvardhana III was succeeded by his son Vijayaditya I, Vijayasiddhi, 
who ruled for eighteen years (a.d. 75 5-72). At the close of his father’s reign 
and the beginning of his own there occurred in the Western Deccan the 
political revolution by which the Chalukyas of Badami lost their dominion 
and were succeeded by the Rashtrakutas under Dantidurga. The enmity of 
the new line to the Chalukyas soon began to manifest itself against the Vengi 
kingdom also. A Rashtrakuta inscription of a.d. 769 states that Yuvaraja 
Govinda II had led an expedition against the Vengimandala,^ and had 
received the submission of the ruler of Vengi offered to him in his victorious 
camp at the confluence of the Musi and the Krishna rivers, together with the 

* CP, 10 and II of 1908-9, ARB., 1909, ii, 5 5-7. 

* El, xiv, 148. 

* CP, 10 of 1919-20; El, xviii, 58. 

^ ii 7 , vi, 210-11. 


^ CP, 9 of 1 91 3-14. 
5 Sn, ii, 368. 
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surrender of treasure, troops, and terrain. This statement, even if taken at its 
face value, does not show that Vengi suffered any serious deprivation on this 
occasion. The Rashtrakuta forces did not enter the Vengi kingdom and there 
was no actual clash of arms. On the other hand, the successful march of the 
Yuvaraja to the frontiers of the Vengi kingdom, where he was obviously met 
by ambassadors from his rival’s court, was a shadow cast by coming events 
on the fortunes of the Eastern Chalukyas. 

Vishnuvardhana I V 

Vijayaditya’s son was Vishnuvardhana IV who ruled for thirty-six years 
(a.d. 772-808). Early in his reign he became involved in the dispute between 
Rashtrakuta Govinda II and his younger brother Dhruva, and took the side 
of Govinda, the ruling sovereign, against his rebellious brother. But Dhruva 
emerged as the victor; after seizing the throne for himself he set out to 
punish the supporters of Govinda, among them the ruler of Vengi. In his 
expedition against the Eastern Chalukya kingdom, Dhruva was well served 
by Arikesari I, the Chalukya feudatory of Vemulavada. Vishnuvardhana was 
forced to admit defeat and to make his peace with Dhruva by offering him 
the hand of his daughter Silamahadevi, who became that ruler’s chief queen.* 
The subordinate relation of Vengi to the Rashtrakutas continued after the 
reign of Dhruva under his son Govinda III whose inscriptions clairr; that the 
ruler of Vengi was ever ready to carry out his suzerain’s behests with alacrity 
the statement that he helped to build the surrounding wall of his suzerain’s 
camp has sometimes been understood to refer to the fortification of Manya- 
kheta. Vishnuvardhana IV had three sons, two being Vijayaditya II and 
Bhima Saluki who quarrelled over the succession, and the third, the son 
of a Haihaya princess, Rudra by name, who took the side of Vijayaditya. 

Vijayaditya II 

Vijayaditya II was a great warrior who waged fierce wars against the 
Rashtrakutas and their allies for many years. He was known by the titles 
Narendramrgaraja (the lion among kings), (^hajukya-Rama, and Vikrama- 
dhavala (of shining valour). He is credited with a reign of forty years (a.d. 
808-47),^ and these were filled with strife and contention. He resented the 
hold of the Rashtrakutas over Vengi, and they in turn treated him as a rebel 
and found a convenient tool in his half-brother Bhima Saluki whom they 
set up as his rival. So long as Govinda III was aided by vassals like the 
Western Gangas and the Chalukyas of Vemulavada, things went badly for 
Vijayaditya; but when Govinda died about a.d. 814, leaving a child Amogha- 
varsha I on the Rashtrakuta throne, Vijayaditya gained the upper hand, 

* EZ, xxii, 107, 11. 36-9. 

3 JAHRS\ ix, z8. 


* EJ, vi, 244-5, V. 19. 
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defeated the Gangas, deposed Bhima Saluki, and regained the kingdom; 
he also overran considerable parts of the Rashtrakuta country. ‘ 

Later inscriptions say of Vijayaditya that he fought io8 battles against the 
Gangas and Rattas, incessantly, night and day, for twelve years with sword 
in hand, and that he also erected io8 Siva temples called Narendresvaras 
after his title. This number io8 is obviously conventional and not to be 
understood literally; the twelve years may well be the duration of Bhima 
Saluki’s sycophancy. Vijayaditya was assisted in his wars by his son Vishnu* 
vardhana V, who for that reason came to bear the surname Kali (War); 
Vishnuvardhana married a Rashtrakuta princess SilamahadevI, probably of 
the Gujarat branch, but reigned for only about a year and a half after his 
father’s death. 


Vijayaditya III Gunaga 

On the death of Kali Vishnuvardhana, or Vishnuvardhana V, after his 
short period as king, his eldest son Vijayaditya III, better known as Gunaga 
Vijayaditya, ascended the throne in a.d. 849 and ruled the kingdom for forty- 
four years. He had several titles of which Gunake-nallata (the lover of excel- 
lence or virtue), Parachakra-Rama (Rama amid the circle of his enemies), 
Tripura-martya-mahesvara (the mortal mahesvara to the three cities), and 
Vallabha (the lord) are the most important. Three well-defined stages are 
clearly noticeable in the history of his reign : (i) It began with a short period 
of victory and expansion; (2) then followed a disastrous defeat and prolonged 
subjection to foreign rule; and (3) the end was again a period of brilliant 
military victories leading to the assumption of imperial authority over the 
whole of the Deccan. 

As soon as he had ascended the throne, Vijayaditya III had to send an 
expedition against the Boya-Kottams — the districts inhabited by the Boyas 
in the south. The Boyas were a race of hardy warriors who occupied the 
northern marches of the Pallava kingdom corresponding to the present 
Nellore District, and they offered stubborn resistance to the advance of the 
Chalukyan arms in the south. Though their country appears to have been 
overrun and brought within the pale of the Eastern Chalukya territory some 
time before the accession of Gunaga Vijayaditya, their power was not com- 
pletely broken. The death of Vishnuvardhana V, and the accession of his 
youthful son, inspired them with fresh hope of regaining their freedom. They 
refused to obey his orders and attempted to assert their independence. 

Vijayaditya III, who was a strong and powerful monarch, could not brook 
this defiance of his authority. He resolved to put down the rebellion with a 
stern hand and to chastise the Boyas for their insolence. He dispatched an 
army under Pandaranga, the son of Kadeyaraja, with instructions to demolish 
the strongholds of the Boyas and to subjugate their country. Two important 

* AREf 1912, ii, 62; 1918, ii, 4 ff.; SJI , i, 39. 
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forts, Kattem and Nellore, where the rebels had concentrated their forces, 
are mentioned in this connexion. The hand of the invader fell heavily on 
both. Pandaranga dismantled the former and reduced the latter to ashes. He 
advanced triumphantly to the frontier of Tondaimandalam and halted on 
the shore of the Pulicat lake, where he founded a new township called 
Pandarangam and built a temple in honour of l5iva, Pandaranga Mahesvara, 
both named after himself.^ 

Pandaranga’s expedition against the Boya-Kottams was not a mere military 
raid. It resulted in the permanent annexation of the south-eastern Telugu 
country which had probably been until that time a fief of the Pallavas. The 
kingdom of Vengi increased in extent; and Pandaranga, on whom the king 
seems to have bestowed the governorship of the conquered territory, estab- 
lished himself at Kandukur in the Nellore District, which he is said to have 
made as famous as Bezwada, the Eastern Chalukya capital.^ 

Vijayaditya was next involved in a war with a chief called Rahana; nothing 
is known about the identity of this individual or the country over which he 
bore sway. Pandaranga worsted him in battle, and won a great victory for his 
master. 3 

The series of victories which marked the opening years of Vijayaditya's 
reign was, however, broken by a serious reverse. Although Vijayaditya was, 
through his mother SllamahadevI, the daughter of Indravallabha, the younger 
brother of Govinda III and a scion of the Rashtrakuta royal family, he yet 
came into conflict with his cousin Amoghavarsha I some time subsequent to 
his victory over Rahana. The circumstances leading up to the war are not 
clearly known. Flushed with victory over the Boyas and Rahana, Vijayaditya 
attacked and destroyed Stambhapurl, the modern Cumbum in the Kurnool 
District, which was then included in the Rashtrakuta dominions. This inroad 
naturally provoked reprisals. Amoghavarsha sent an expedition to Vengi to 
chastise Vijayaditya and reduce him to subjection. The two armies met at 
Vingavalli, a village which probably stood somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Cumbum, and a sanguinary battle took place. The Eastern Chalukya 
forces sustained a crushing defeat, and Vijayaditya was obliged to submit to 
Amoghavarsha I and to acknowledge him as his liege and sovereign.^ 
Vijayaditya could not easily shake off the Rashtrakuta yoke thus imposed 
on him, and it was not until the death of Amoghavarsha I about a.d. 88o 
that he was able to regain his independence. His loss of independence and 
submission to the Rashtrakuta authority did not, however, completely curtail 
his military activity. He did not embark, it is true, on any war on his own 
account, but he joined the forces of his overlord and rendered him valuable 
service against the rebellions of the feudatories who attempted to overthrow 
his power. Nitimarga Permanadi, the Western Ganga king of Talakad, 

* ND/, i, G. 86-105, 

^ Bharati, v (i), 619. 


* B 7 , xix, 275. 
^ FJ, vi, 103; ix, 39; xviii, 246. 
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stirred up a rebellion in Gangavadi about a.d. 866 and asserted his indepen- 
dence.^ Several of the Rashtrakuta feudatories, specially the Pallava chiefs of 
Nolambavadi, following his example, repudiated the imperial authority and 
made common cause with him. The situation became so formidable that 
Amoghavarsha was obliged to send Bankeya Sellaketana, the commander of 
the imperial mulahala^ to the south with all the forces available. Though 
Bankeya was successful in the war against the rebels, and won several 
victories over them, he was recalled by his master before he could finish off 
the campaign and was dispatched to the north, owing to a rising in Lata in 
which the crown prince Krishna, the future Krishna II, was somehow 
involved. Amoghavarsha did not, however, allow the Ganga king and his 
confederates to carry on their rebellion unchecked. He ordered Vijayaditya III 
to proceed to Gangavadi with his army to suppress the rebels and restore the 
imperial authority. Vijayaditya set out accordingly and marched at the head 
of hi s forces towards Gangavadi. When he arrived at the frontiers of Nolamba- 
vadi which lay on his route, he found that his path was barred by Mangi 
(Nolambadhiraja I), the king of the Nolambas and the ally of Nitimarga 
Permanadi. A fierce engagement took place in which the Eastern Chalukya 
army gained a complete victory thanks to the counsels of Vinayadi Sarman, 
Vijayaditya’s military adviser. Mangi was slain in the fight, and the way being 
thus freed from obstacles, Vijayaditya advanced upon Gangavadi and inflicted 
a severe defeat on the Ganga army which had taken refuge on the lofty sum- 
mit of the Gangakuta, i.c. the Sivaganga hill in the Nelamangala taluk of 
the present Bangalore District in Mysore State. ^ The back of the Ganga 
rebellion was thus broken, and Nitimarga Permanadi was obliged to make 
peace with Amoghavarsha I, 

The death of Amoghavarsha I, which took place about a.d. 88o, gave an 
excellent opportunity to Vijayaditya III to repudiate the Rashtrakuta supre- 
macy and reassert his independence. Krishna II, who ascended the Rashtra- 
kuta throne on the death of his father, was not popular and it is not xmlikely 
that owing to his unfilial conduct he had failed to secure the allegiance of his 
sdwantas, especially those administering the southern provinces of his king- 
dom. In any case it would seem clear that Krishna II had to depend upon the 
aid of the Chedi king Sankila (Sankaragana) throughout his struggle with 
Vijayaditya III. 

The Dharmavaram epigraph which describes the wars waged by Panda- 
ranga in the service of his king and master implies that Vijayaditya was 
engaged in a war with Krishna II on two different occasions. Krishna II 
accompanied by his ally and brother-in-law Sankila (Sankaragana) above 
mentioned, the Chedi ruler of Dahala, seems to have made an attack upon 
Vijayaditya, but having sustained a defeat in the battle, he had to leave his 
dominions, and seek safety in the court of his ally at Kiranapura in distant 

* E 7 , vi, 30-31. * £/, ix, 47. 
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Dahala. Vijayaditya, greatly encouraged by his victory over the Rashtrakuta 
forces, next planned an expedition against Dahala and dispatched it under the 
command of his able general Pandaranga. The details of this campaign and 
the route followed by the Eastern Chalukya forces are not, it is true, fully 
recorded; but with the help of fragments of information which occur 
sporadically in the Eastern Chajukya inscriptions it is not impossible to trace 
the probable course of their march and to reconstruct the history of the 
campaign.* The expedition set out most probably from Vengi and marched 
through Kalinga towards the passes in the Eastern Ghats leading to Southern 
Kosala and the central Indian plateau. The advance of Vijayaditya’s army 
was not, however, unobstructed. Several princes, mostly the feudatories of 
the Rashtrakuta and C^hedi monarchs whose territories lay along Pandaranga’s 
route, took up arms against him and impeded the progress of the expedition; 
but the military genius of Pandaranga triumphed over all his enemies and 
surmounted every obstacle. The kings of Kalinga and Kosala and the 
Chalukya chief of Vemulavada in the north of Telingana, who attempted to 
oppose his advance and turn back the invasion, were worsted in the field 
and had to yield place to him and allow him to march forward. He arrived 
at last in the Chedi dominions, devastated Dahala and Dalcnad, defeated 
Krishna and Sankila in battle, and set fire to Kiranapura and Achalapura, the 
principal cities of the Dahala kingdom. Vijayaditya’s victory was complete, 
and Krishna, unable to offer further resistance, laid down his arms and sued 
for peace. Vijayaditya, who did not entertain any territorial ambitions at this 
point, satisfied himself by the assertion of his supremacy. He took over from 
the vanquished monarch the pdli banner, the symbols of the rivers Ganga 
and Yamuna which constituted the insignia of Rashtrakuta imperialism, 
assumed the title Vallabha, and proclaimed himself the lord paramount of 
the entire Dakshinapatha together with the Trikalinga country. Krishna II 
met him in person, rendered him homage as a vassal and propitiated him by 
offering worship to his arms. Vijayaditya, who was evidently pleased with 
the Rashtrakuta for the unique honour which he had thus shown him, 
restored his kingdom to him and returned to Vengi in great triumph. 

The Eastern Chalukya inscriptions attribute to Vijayaditya III victories 
over several southern kings beside those mentioned already. The Dharma- 
varam epigraph, for instance, alludes to the protection which his general 
Pandaranga offered to a Chola king who had been reduced to helplessness by 
an unnamed invader, and the Sataluru grant refers to his wars with the Pallavas 
and the Pandyas. The circumstances under which Vijayaditya came into con- 
flict with the rulers of the south are nowhere recorded; nor has any account 
of the incidents of his campaigns against them come down to us. 

Vijayaditya III was the greatest monarch who ever sat upon the throne of 

* hharatiy v (i), 619; JTA, xi, 241 ; iii, 407; CP, no. 15 of 1917-18; JAHR.S\ xi, 80 ff. Madras 
Govt. Or. MSS. Library, 15-6 -26, i, 348-58. 
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Vengi. During his reign the Eastern Chalukya kingdom extended from the 
Mahendragiri in the north to the Puhcat lake in the south. He was a great 
warrior, and though for a time he was constrained to submit to the Rashtra- 
kuta authority, he recovered his power soon after the death of Amoghavarsha 
I, and turned the tables so completely on Krishna II that the latter was com- 
pelled to acknowledge him as his overlord and the emperor of Dakshinapatha, 
and to render him homage. Some of the ancestors of Vijayaditya III, especi- 
ally his grandfather Narendramrgaraja, had no doubt waged war relent- 
lessly on the Rashtrakutas and even won victories over them, but none had 
ever succeeded in reducing them to submission and exacting from them 
tribute and homage as Gunaga did. The success of Vijayaditya must be 
attributed to a great extent to the skill and ability of the Brahman officers in 
his service, especially the celebrated general Pandaranga, the greatest military 
genius of the age. This commander distinguished himself early in the reign 
during the southern campaign against the Boyas, and took a prominent part 
in defeating the enemies of the Chola and restoring him to his kingdom. The 
most brilliant achievement of his career, however, was the Dahala campaign, 
in the course of which he inflicted defeat after defeat on his enemies and 
reduced the mightiest monarch of the Deccan to abject submission. 

After a long reign of forty-four years Vijayaditya III breathed his last in 
A.D. 892. He had no sons, and his younger brother Vikramaditya whom he 
had chosen as the heir-apparent predeceased him, leaving behind a son 
Bhima to whom the crown passed on the death of his uncle. 

Chdlukja Bkma I 

On the death of Gunaga Vijayaditya III, his nephew Chalukya Bhima I 
succeeded him as we have just said. His right to the throne was, however, 
questioned by his dajadas (agnates), especially by his paternal uncle Yuddha- 
malla I, who, too weak to seize power by their own eflForts, sought and 
obtained the help of the hereditary foe of their family, the Rashtrakuta king 
Krishna II. Krishna, who was smarting under the humiliation of his recent 
defeats at the hands of Gunaga Vijayaditya, eagerly seized the opportunity 
and invaded Vengi with a large force even before Bhima could celebrate his 
coronation.^ The details of the invasion are not fully recorded. However, 
two or three incidents stand out prominently: (i) the Rashtrakutas at the 
outset carried everything before them, defeated the Eastern Chalukya army, 
and occupied the greater part of the kingdom; (2) in one of the engagements 
fought in the heart of the Vengi country Chalukya Bhima I was himself taken 
prisoner. The inscriptions of the Cha}ukya chiefs of Vemulavada and the 
Vtkramdrjuna Vijaya of Pampa clearly state that Baddega, who was a con- 
temporary and subordinate of Krishna II, captured Bhima.^ Chalukya 

* Telingatia inscriptions ^ OJ, no. 12. 

* ]ourn, of the Madras University ^ xv, 114-16. 
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Bhima I, however, soon regained his freedom, though it is not possible to 
state how he eluded his captor; (3) the success of the Rashtrakutas was not 
permanent. Though Krishna II had the dayadas of Chalukya Bhima I on his 
side, the sdmantas and the hereditary servants of the Eastern Chalukya royal 
family rallied under Kusumayudha I, the chief of the Chalukyas of Mudu- 
gonda, to the aid of Chalukya Bhima I, and having driven out Krishna II and 
his allies from the kingdom, restored it to its lawful master. When the 
country was thus cleared of the invaders, and Chalukya Bhima I was firmly 
established on his ancestral throne, he celebrated his coronation ceremony 
on Mesha-Chaitra, ba 2 of Saka 814, corresponding to 14 April a.d. 892, 
and assumed the official name of Vishnu vardhana. 

Krishna II did not, however, give up his designs upon the l^astern 
Chalukya dominions. A few years later he sent another expedition under his 
intrepid general Dandena Gundaya, comprising forces from Karnata and 
Lata. The expedition penetrated into the heart of the kingdom and reached 
the outskirts of the capital of Vengi. The Chajukya army under Irimarti- 
ganda, the king’s brave son and heir-apparent, opposed them near Nira- 
vadyapura, the modern Nidadavolu, in the East Godavari District, and 
inflicted a defeat on them. In another engagement near Peru-Vanguru-grama 
(Peda-Vanguru in the Ellore taluk of the Western Godavari District) 
Dandena Gundaya was killed, and the Karnata and Lata forces were scattered. 
Vengi had once again been saved from foreign domination; but the valiant 
prince who led the Chalukya forces to battle also perished in the fight, 
leaving his disconsolate father to gather the fruits of victory alone.' 

The remaining years of the reign of Chalukya Bhima I were uneventful. 
He was devoted to the worship of Siva and built temples in honour of the 
god at Chalukya-Bhimavaram and Draksharamam in the Elastern Godavari 
District.* Chalukya Bhima ruled for thirty years and died in a.d. 921, leaving 
the kingdom to Vijayaditya IV, the eldest of his surviving sons. 

Vijaydditya 1 K 

Vijayaditya IV, surnamed Kollabhiganda, ruled only for a period of six 
months. Short as it was, however, his reign was not uneventful. As soon as 
he ascended the throne he found it necessary to lead an expedition into 
Kalinga. The circumstances in which he was thus obliged to invade Kalinga 
are unknown to us. Very probably the Eastern Gangas under their energetic 
king Vajrahasta III had repudiated the Eastern Chalukya supremacy and 
asserted their independence. However that may have been, we know that 
Kollabhiganda penetrated into Kalinga at the head of his army and over- 
threw the enemy who had opposed him near the city of Viraja.3 The victory, 
however, was transformed into a disaster owing to Vijayaditya’s death either 

' 1914, pt. ii. para, 6. * H/, iv, 240; JTA, xi, 251. 

^ ARE, 1917, pt. ii, para. 26; 1918, pt. ii, para. 5. 
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in the battle itself or immediately afterwards. The army, deprived of its 
leader, had to turn back, and the nobles and officers hastened homewards to 
take part in the anticipated war of succession. 

The death of Vijayaditya IV marks the beginning of a period of struggles 
for the supreme power and of civil war. Kings followed one another in a 
rapid and bewildering series. Within the short space of a dozen years Vengi 
passed in turn under the rule of no fewer than six monarchs, none of whom 
had either the strength or the ability to dominate and control the govern- 
ment. The situation was further aggravated by the appearance of foreign 
invaders who found it convenient thus to profit by the disturbed conditions. 

A.mma I 

Amma I Rajamahendra, the son of Vijayaditya IV, first proclaimed him- 
self king after the death of his father. His right to rule the kingdom was, 
however, disputed by his paternal uncle Vikramaditya II who rebelled against 
his nephew and made a bid for the throne. Amma’s feudatory relatives there- 
upon renounced their allegiance to him and obtained help from the Rashtra- 
kuta king Indra III. The hereditary forces which were normally available for 
the service of the family also deserted Amma and made common cause with 
the enemy. The situation was indeed serious. Amma I, however, was a brave 
prince. He faced his enemies boldly and with the help of a few officers who 
remained faithful to him he mastered his difficulties and established himself 
firmly on the throne.* Amma I ruled the kingdom for seven years and died 
in the fullness of his power in a.d. 927. It is sometimes stated that he laid the 
foundations on the banks of the Godavari of a new city called after him 
Rajamahendrapura (Rajahmandry) which became the capital of Vengi under 
his successors;^ but the evidence available in support of this view is but 
meagre, and there is in fact no real proof that he ever transferred the head- 
quarters of his government from the old capital. 

Short Reigns 

Amma I was succeeded by his young son Vijayaditya V referred to fre- 
quently in the Eastern Cha}ukya inscriptions as Beta or Kanthika Vijayaditya. 
A mere lad at the time of his succession. Beta was not equal to the task of 
governing the kingdom in that turbulent age. Within a fortnight of his 
coronation he was ousted from the throne and was compelled to take refuge 
in the fort of Pithapura, where he became the founder of a local dynasty. 
Tala I, son of Yuddhamalla I, seized the kingdom, probably with the help 
of the Rashtrakutas. He was not, however, destined to rule long. Scarcely 
had a month elapsed when Vikramaditya II, who had been struggling to 
reach the throne during the previous eight years, attacked him and put him 


* i*//, i, nos. 36, 38. 
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to death.* This Vikramaditya was an energetic prince. During the brief period 
of eleven months for which he ruled the kingdom, he recovered Trikalinga, 
which had been lost after the death of Chalukya Bhima I.^ At the end of that 
time he was assassinated, according to the Digumarru grant, the only record 
which alludes to the incident, by Bhima, one of the sons of Amma I. Bhima 
ruled the kingdom for eight months, and was then overthrown in his turn 
by Yuddhamalla II, the son of Tala L 

Yuddhamalla II 

The success of Yuddhamalla II was in no small measure due to the help 
which he received from the Rashtrakuta court. Indra III, who was anxious 
to bring Vengi within the pale of the Rashtrakuta empire, took advantage of 
the disorderly state of affairs obtaining in the country and sent a large army 
to help Yuddhamalla II whose cause he pretended to espouse. With the help 
of these forces, Yuddhamalla succeeded in displacing Bhima and seizing the 
kingdom. He proclaimed himself king and assumed the reins of government. 
He had, however, very little real power. A large part of the kingdom was 
occupied by Rashtrakuta officers and nobles who paid no regard to his 
authority. Many of his dayadas who had designs upon the throne were still 
at large, and were hatching plots to compass his ruin. Though he managed 
to maintain his position for seven years, he enjoyed no peace. The way in 
which the struggle for power between him and his rivals threw the country 
into confusion and brought misery on the people is briefly but clearly 
indicated in the contemporary records. On the death of Vikramaditya II, 
according to one inscription, ‘the kinsmen-princes who were desirous of the 
kingdom, viz. Yuddhamalla, Rajamartanda, and Kanthika-Vijayaditya, were 
fighting for supremacy, and oppressing the subjects like Rakshasas’.^ ‘The 
feudatory Sahara chiefs, the commanders of Vallabha (i.c. Rashtrakuta) and 
others’, states another, apportioned the territory among themselves and ‘held 
it for seven years’.^ 

Chalukya Bhima 11 

The country was rescued from this state of civil war and anarchy by 
Chalukya Bhima II Rajamartanda, a son of Vijayaditya IV by his wife, 
Mclamba, and a half-brother of Amma I. After a bitter conflict lasting for 
five years, he succeeded in expelling the Rashtrakutas from liis native land 
and restoring peace and order in the realm. He was greatly helped in this 
contest by the outbreak of a dynastic revolution in the Rashtrakuta kingdom. 
Govinda IV, who had ascended the throne of Manyakheta in a.d. 930, 
incurred the displeasure of a section of the nobility of the realm; the mal- 
contents were headed by Govinda’s paternal uncle Baddega who together 
with his ambitious son Kannara had been banished by Govinda from his 

* XXV, 108; ix, 55. a SII , i, no. 37, p. 45. 
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dominions. Baddega and Kannara retired to the court of the Haihaya king, 
Yuvarajadeva I of Tripuri, and thence instigated the Chalukya chiefs of 
Vemulavada and Mudugonda to rise up in revolt against their sovereign. 
Govinda IV sent an army to put down the rebels, but since it could not cope 
with the situation the rebellion spread and the imperial authority suffered an 
eclipse. Chalukya Bhima II Rajamartanda seized his opportunity, and making 
common cause with the rebels he struck a blow to regain his independence 
as ruler of his ancestral kingdom. The attempts of Govinda IV to keep his 
hold upon Vengi were of no avail; his forces suffered defeat, and his protege 
Yuddhamalla II was obliged to seek safety in flight. The defeat of the Rashtra- 
kuta forces and the consequent outbreak of disturbances within the Rashtra- 
kuta dominions left Chalukya Bhima II free to deal sternly with his rival 
kinsmen, and to establish his authority securely in the kingdom. When the 
country had been completely liberated, and his rivals were exterminated, he 
proclaimed himself king in a.d. 934-5 and celebrated his coronation.* 
Though Chalukya Bhima II ruled for twelve years, nothing is known about 
the events of his reign. He married two wives, Urjapa or Ankidevi of the 
Eastern Ganga family and Lokamba of unknown parentage, who each gave 
him a son, the boys being named Danarnava and Amma respectively.^ 

A?}jma II 

Chalukya Bhima II was succeeded by his second son Amma II, then a child 
of twelve years old, Danarnava, his older half-brother, being superseded. 
How this came about cannot be certainly ascertained. Amma II, unlike his 
elder brother, was born in the purple, and that was most probably the 
reason why he was selected to rule the kingdom. Though Danarnava appears 
to have acquiesced in this arrangement, Amma II was not left in undisturbed 
possession of his dominions. Soon after his coronation in a.d. 945 he was 
attacked by Badapa and Tala II, sons of Yuddhamalla II, who had taken 
refuge after the death of their father at the Rashtrakuta court. The accession 
of young Amma II to the throne, and the defection of some principal nobles 
of the kingdom, encouraged them to make an attempt to regain their patri- 
mony. They enlisted the support of Krishna III and invaded Vengi in force. 
Amma II was helpless; his supporters were weak, and the nobles turned 
hostile and deserted to the enemy. Unable to offer any resistance, he abandoned 
the struggle and fled from the country. Badapa seized the empty throne, and 
having proclaimed himself king he assumed the official name of Vijayaditya. 
Curiously enough, the Eastern Chalukya records are silent about the inter- 
vention of Badapa and his younger brother and their rule over Vengi. Their 
own inscriptions,^ however, leave no room for doubt that they ousted Amma 
II from the throne, and ruled the kingdom for a while, though of the dura- 

* EJ, xii, 249; ix, 47. * JAHRS, xi, 8o~88, CP, i of 1916-17. 
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tion of their rule and the extent of their power we have no definite informa- 
tion. Badapa died while in full possession of the throne and was succeeded 
by his younger brother, Tala II, who assumed the name of Vishnuvardhana 
on becoming king. The rule of Tala II did not last long; it came to an abrupt 
end on the return of Amma II from exile. The nobles who had formerly been 
instrumental in ousting Amma now changed their attitude towards him and 
favoured his return. Nrpakama, the chief of Kolanu, gave him one of his 
daughters in marriage and warmly espoused his cause. Amma, thus assured 
of the support of the nobles, returned to Vengi, slew Ta}a II in battle and 
took possession of the kingdom. 

The position of Amma II was not, however, quite secure. Though he was 
allowed to rule undisturbed for some time, he became involved once again in a 
war with the Rashtrakutas in a.d. 956 and was compelled to flee the country a 
second time and to seek safety in exile. Krishna III was an ambitious monarch, 
and he cherished the desire of bringing the whole of South India under his 
control. To realize this ambition he invaded theTamil country in A.D.949-50, 
defeated the Chola king Parantaka in the battle of Takkolam, sacked the cities 
of Kafichi and Tanjavur, and annexed the whole of Tondaimandalam to his 
dominions. He next turned his attention to Vengi and sent an army to reduce 
it to subjection. He entered at the same time into alliance with Amnia’s elder 
brother Danarnava, whom he won over to his side by promising to place 
him upon the throne. Unable to withstand the combined attack of Danarnava 
and Krishna III, Amma II fled from the kingdom and took refuge in Kalinga. 
Krishna III was true to his promise. He appointed Danarnava as the ruler 
of Vengi and entrusted to him the administration of his ancestral territory. 

It is not known how long Danarnava remained in powder. Some time after 
the retirement of the Rashtrakuta armies, Amma II returned from exile, 
took back the kingdom from his half-brother and ruled it in peace until a.d. 
970. His reign did not, hov/ever, end without disturbance. Danarnava, who 
had never abandoned his designs on the throne, rebelled against him, and 
with the help probably of I^vlallana and Gondiya of the Mudugonda family 
slew Amma II in battle and took possession of the kingdom.^ 

Danarnava 

The reign ot Danarnava lasted only for a short period of three years, during 
which he appears to have been constantly at war with his enemies, especially 
the Telugu Choda chief, Jata Choda Bhima, of Pedakallu in the modern 
Kurnool District. The circumstances in which Danarnava came into conflict 
with this nobleman are not quite clear. Bhima was, however, most probably 
a grandson of Raja-Bhima or Chalukya Bhima II through his mother, and a 
brother-in-law (wife’s brother) of Amma II. T o avenge the death of A mma, then, 
he appears to have attacked Danarnava and slain him in battle in a.d. 973. 

* EWo/'s Colhction^ Madras Government Or. MSS. Library, i^-6-26, pp. ^4-8. 
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THE TELUGU CHOPA INTERREGNUM 
AND THE POST-RESTORATION PERIOD 

T he death of Danarnava marks an important stage in the history of 
the Eastern Chalukyas. Their rule was definitely overthrown for the 
first time since the establishment of their family in Vengi by Kubja 
Vishnuvardhana in the first half of the seventh century a.d. There had no 
doubt been civil wars in the past, and the country had even been occupied 
by foreign invaders on several occasions; but a Chalukya had always re- 
mained upon the throne and ruled the country either independently or in 
subordination to some foreign power. After the death of Danarnava, how- 
ever, his sons were driven into exile and the empire of the Chalukyas came 
to an end. A member of the alien Telugu Choda family from the land 
beyond their frontier seized their throne and established himself firmly in 
their ancestral kingdom. 

Jata Choda Bhima ruled Vengi for twenty-seven years from a.d. 973 to 
1000, a period which is usually described in the later Eastern Chalukya 
inscriptions as an interregnum. Bhima compares himself, in the only record 
of his reign which has yet come to light,* with Gunaga Vijayaditya, from 
whom he proudly traces his descent. The comparison is not entirely without 
significance. None among the kings of Vengi excepting Gunaga either fought 
with so many enemies or bore sway over such an extensive territory as did 
Bhima. He defeated the kings of Anga, Kalinga, Vaidumba, and Dravida 
and in the heyday of his glory exercised authority over the entire coastal 
region from Mahendragiri to Conjeevaram and from the Bay of Bengal to 
the frontiers of Karnatak. 

Bhima also invaded Tondaimandalam in the south in a.d. iooi. Though 
the reasons for this incursion are not definitely recorded, yet a study of the 
contemporary Chola and Eastern Chalukya inscriptions makes it quite clear 
that it was provoked by the aggressive attitude of the Ch 5 la king, Rajaraja I, 
who in pursuance of imperialistic ambitions espoused the cause of the sons 
of Danarnava, and having given his daughter Kundavai in marriage to 
Vimaladitya, the younger of the two princes, invaded Vengi in a.d. 999-1000 
with the object of restoring the elder brother Saktivarman I to his ancestral 
throne. Although the inscriptions dated in Rajaraja’s 14th regnal year 
(a.d. 999-1000) state clearly that he conquered Vengi, he was apparently in 
reality not completely successful. Jata Choda Bhima was a formidable enemy 

* El , xxi, 32. 
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supported by powerful allies. He was not so easily overthrown as the Chola in- 
scriptions would have us believe. The epigraphs of the reign of Saktivarman I,' 
which curiously enough are completely silent about the help given by the 
Cholas, and attribute the entire credit of victory to his unrivalled valour, 
envisage, as a matter of fact, two or even three campaigns against Bhima. 
(i) When Saktivarman I, accompanied, of course, by his Chola ally, advanced 
on Vengi, he was at first opposed by a famous warrior called Ekavira who 
was sent to arrest the progress of his invasion by Bhima; but Ekavira, able 
and experienced as he was, proved unequal to the situation. He himself was 
killed in battle and his followers were dispersed. (2) ^aktivarman was next 
attacked by Maharaja and Baddema, probably Telugu Choda princes ruling 
in the south-western Telugu countrj^; but they also suffered defeat and were 
obliged to seek safety in flight. These reverses appear to have brought home 
to Bhima the seriousness of the danger threatening him. He was obliged to 
leave Vengi and to retire into the hills and jungles of Kalinga. Saktivarman I 
occupied the country and proclaimed himself king. The Chola army having 
effected their purpose returned to their native country, believing that he was 
now securely established on his ancestral throne. However, they were soon 
undeceived. Bhima did not lose courage. He gathered fresh forces and pro- 
ceeded at their head towards Vengi. It is not known whether Saktivarman I 
adopted any measures to oppose him. If he really offered any resistance, it 
cannot have been effective, for Bhima passed through Vengi triumphantly, 
and succeeded, as already stated, in penetrating into the heart of Tondai- 
mandalam. He laid siege to Kahchi, the second city in the Chola kingdom, 
and captured it in a.d. 1001-2. But he was not permitted to remain there 
long. Rajaraja I soon expelled him from his dominions, and devised means 
for his final defeat. Rajaraja invaded the coastal Telugu country once again 
in A.D. 1002-3, advanced as far north as Kalinga, and having slain Bhima in 
battle established Saktivarman I firmly in Vengi. 

Saktivarman I 

The accession of Saktivarman I opens a new epoch in the history of Vengi. 
Though he succeeded in regaining his ancestral kingdom he had had to pay 
a heavy price to attain his object. The alliance with the Choja monarch 
through whose help he managed to overthrow his enemies involved the 
sacrifice of national independence. He had to submit to Chola authority, and 
acknowledge the Chola as his overlord and sovereign. Vengi ceased to be an 
independent kingdom and became a protectorate of the Ch5la empire. The 
formation of the Chola-Chalukya alliance and the establishment of Chola 
ascendancy over the entire coastal Telugu country upset the political equili- 
brium of the Southern Deccan and plunged the land into interminable 

* Madras Govt. Or. MSS. Library, 1 5-2-26, pp. 548 ff. ; Journal of the Telugu Academy ^ ii, 349-41 1 ; 
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dynastic wars. The Chalukyas of KalyanI who succeeded to the power of the 
Rashtrakutas in the Dcccan challenged the Choja supremacy over the Telugu 
country of the maritime plain, and Vengi became the theatre of a long war 
which lasted, with a few brief intervals, for the next 155 years; the history of 
Vengi during this period is a history of this war; the Eastern Cha}ukyas, the 
rulers of the country, recede into the background, leaving the Cholas and the 
KalyanI Chalukyas to dispute the field. 

The rule of Saktivarman I lasted, according to the later Eastern Chalukya 
charters, for a period of twelve years; but very little is known about the 
internal affairs of Vengi during his reign. His inscriptions, no doubt, furnish 
ample information about his struggle with Jata Choda Bhima and his allies; 
but regarding the events which happened after his accession they have no 
evidence to offer. $aktivarman"s reign was not, however, without dis- 
turbances. The first of the series of Karnatak invasions which was to devastate 
Vengi during the next century and a quarter occurred during the early years 
of his rule. Sattiga or Satyasraya, the son of Tailapa II, sent an army to invade 
the Eastern Chalukya kingdom in a.d. 1006, probably with the object of over- 
throwing the Chola-Chalukya alliance and bringing the east coast under his 
control. Bayal Nambi, one of his generals, marching at the head of an army, 
entered Vengi from the south, reduced the forts of Dharanikota and Yanama- 
dala to ashes, and established himself at Chebrolu in the Guntur District. 
How Saktivarman I faced the invasion it is not possible to ascertain, as we 
have no information on the subject from any sources. But his ally the Chola 
emperor, Rajaraja I, appears to have bestirred himself and made plans for the 
protection of Vengi. The invasion of Karnatak by Rajendra Chola I in a.d. 
1007 was probably undertaken to divert the attention of Satyasraya, and com- 
pel him to withdraw his army from Vengi for the defence of his realm. How- 
ever this may be, we know that the Western Chalukya army retired from the 
east coast and that Saktivarman was left in possession of his kingdom. During 
the last years of his reign he seems to have devoted his attention to the 
internal administration of his realm. He expelled people who were not 
favourably disposed towards him from their estates and bestowed these on 
his followers as a reward for their loyal service. Very little is known of his 
family life; it is not even known whether he was married. He died without 
issue in a.d. 1011, and was succeeded by his younger brother Vimaladitya. 

Yimaldditja 

Vimaladitya ascended the throne in a.d. ioii and ruled until 1018 for a 
period of seven years. He was a colourless king, quite satisfied with the condi- 
tions of life as he found them. The only facts really known about him are his 
apparent conversion, either temporary or permanent, to Jainism, and his 
marriage with two princesses of the Chola family. His first wife was Kundavai, 
the daughter of the great Chola emperor Rajaraja I, by whom he had a son 
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named after his maternal grandfather Rajaraja; Rajaraja was appointed crown 
prince and succeeded his father on the throne of Vengi. Melama, the second 
wife of Vimaladitya, was probably a daughter of Jata Choda Bhima, and by 
her he had also a son called Vijayaditya. Though he is styled like his pre- 
decessors a paranm-hrakmanya and parama-f?mhehara in the Ranasthipundi 
grant, Vimaladitya appears at one time to have favoured Jainism. An un- 
dated epigraph at Ramatirtham in the Vizagapatam District refers to a Jaina 
monk named Trikalayogi Siddhantadeva as his and it is not unlikely 

that Vimaladitya received religious instruction from him, possibly after 
first relinquishing the throne. 

At the close of the reign of Vimaladitya in a.d. loiiJ, the succession to the 
throne was in dispute. Vijayaditya, his son by Melama, seized power with 
the help of Jayasiiiiha II Jagadckamalla, king of KalyanI, and kept his 
brother Rajaraja out of the kingdom.- Rajaraja appealed to his maternal 
uncle and overlord the Chola emperor, Rajcndra Chola, for help, and the 
latter promptly dispatched forces to his aid. To divert the attention of 
Jayasirhha II, and prevent him from sending effective help to Vijayaditya, 
he sent against Rattapadi a powerful army which devastated the country and 
compelled him to take steps for the defence of his kingdom. At the same 
time Raj end ra ordered his general ^oliyavarasan to march at the head of 
another army into Vengi and restore to his nephew his ancestral kingdom. 
Soliyavarasan advanced, accordingly, with his forces into Vengi, defeated 
Vijayaditya and his allies in several battles, took possession of the country on 
behalf of Rajaraja, and proceeded afterwards at the command of his master 
on a grand military expedition to the Gangetic valley. On the departure of the 
Chola army from their country, the Utkalas whom SoliyavaraSan had sub- 
dued rose again, probably incited by Jayasirhha II, and threatened the line of 
communications. To put down the Utkalas and protect the rear of his army 
campaigning in the Gangetic valley, Rajcndra Chola I marched with his 
troops towards the north and arrived on the banks of the Godavari where he 
established himself in a fortified camp. He sent troops to chastise the Utkalas 
and meanwhile awaited the arrival of his general from the Gangetic valley. 
During his sojourn on the banks of the Godavari he enthroned his nephew 
Rajaraja as the ruler of Vengi, celebrated the latter’s coronation on 16 
August A.D. 1022, and returned home with the victorious army from the 
north which had joined him soon afterwards.^ 

Rajaraja Narendra 

The reign of Rajaraja, which had thus begun inauspiciously with a civil war, 
was throughout a period of continuous political unrest. During his long rule 

^ 831 of 1917, .S 7 /, ix (i), 403. 

^ See the chapter on Western Chalukyas of Kalyani for detailed treatment of events more sum- 
marily described here, pp. 327ff. Colas (second edn.), 204-11. 
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of forty-one years he was constantly beset with difficulties and had more than 
once to flee the country, unable to withstand the opposition of his enemies. 
His half-brother Vijayaditya, though vanquished in fight, never gave up his 
designs upon the throne, and was unceasing in his efforts to bring about the 
downfall of his rival. The first few years of Rajaraja’s reign after his corona- 
tion appear to have been peaceful ; but he became involved once again about 
A.D. 1030 in a struggle with Vijayaditya who drove him out of the kingdom 
and crowned himself king on 27 June a.d. 1031, assuming the official name 
of Vishnuvardhana Vijayaditya.^ The circumstances under which Vijayaditya 
managed to oust his brother and seize the throne are shrouded in mystery. 
He had probably received help from the Western Chalukya court, where he 
later found asylum. How long after his coronation Vijayaditya managed to 
keep himself in power, it is not possible to discover; but an inscription at 
Bhimavaram in the Cocanada taluk of the East Godavari district which is 
dated in Rajaraja’s i6th regnal year (a.d. 1035) shows clearly that some time 
before that year he returned from exile and recovered his kingdom.^ 

But Rajaraja was not allowed to remain long in undisturbed possession of 
his realm. In the last years of the reign of Rajendra Chola, about the year 
A.D. 1042, the Western Chalukyas invaded Vengi. The circumstances under 
which this invasion took place are not quite clear, but we may suppose that 
the new ruler of KalyanI, Somesvara I, had begun to pursue an aggressive 
policy. The news of this Western Chalukya invasion quickly reached the 
Chok capital Gangapuri. Rajaraja very probably went in person to his 
uncle’s court to seek help. Rajendra was then too old to take the field him- 
self, and his sons were in the extreme south of his dominions with the 
greater part of the army. Nevertheless, he gathered together such forces as 
were available and dispatched them to Vengi under his Brahman general 
Rajaraja Brahmamaharaja, accompanied by two other commanders, Uttama 
Choda Miladudaiyan and Uttama Choda Chodakon. The Chola army soon 
reached Vengi and immediately engaged the enemy. A sanguinary battle 
took place at Kalidindi in the neighbourhood of the city of Vengi in which 
the commanding officers on both sides perished.^ The issue of the battle 
was indecisive. 

There was perhaps a lull in the warfare after the battle of Kalidindi, and 
during this time Rajendra Chola died, being succeeded by Rajadhiraja I. 
Rajadhiraja I, who was eager to restore the Choja power over Vengi to its 
former absolute state, led an expedition into the coastal Telugu country as 
soon as he was firmly established as supreme ruler of the Chola empire. 
Inscriptions dated in his 27th regnal year (a.d. 1045) refer for the first time 
to the earliest of his wars with Ahavamalla Somesvara I. It is there stated 
that Rajadhiraja advanced at the head of his army, slew the Western Chalukya 

* JAHBSf ii, 287, 1 . 63. * 482 K of 1893, SII, v, no. 82. 

* CP, no. 5 of 1937-8; ARE, 1937-8, pt. ii, para. 14; Bhdrati, xx, 439. 
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commanders, Gandappayyayan and Gangadharan, in a batde fought at 
Dhannada (Dhanyakataka) on the Krishna, and compelled Vikki (Vikrama- 
ditya) and Vijayaditya (the rival and half-brother of Rajaraja) to retreat in 
disorder. He then penetrated into the Western Ch^ukya dominions and set 
fire to the important fort of Kollippakai (Kulpak in the Hyderabad State) 
which stood on the frontier between the territories of Kalyani and Vengi. 

This victorious expedition of Rajadhiraja must have cleared the Western 
Chalukya armies from Vengi and enabled Rajaraja to reaffirm his power over 
the entire kingdom. The relief, however, was only temporary, for the 
Western Chalukyas soon reappeared on the scene and compelled him to sub- 
mit to their authority. Several Western Chalukya records of the time refer 
to Ahavamalla Somesvara’s rule over Vengi. In an inscription dated a.d. 
1047 he is said to have subdued the kings of Vengi and Kalinga; his eldest 
son Bhuvanaikamalla Somesvara II is spoken of as Vengipuravaresvara in a 
new series of records ranging in date from a.d. 1049 to 1054,* and Kuppama, 
the daughter of Narayanabhatta, one of his pradhanis resident in the Eastern 
Chalukya court, makes a gift in a.d. 105 5-6 to the temple of Siva at Driiksha- 
rama in the East Godavari District.^ This record is corroborated by the 
evidence of the Kanyakumari and Charla inscriptions of Virarajendra in 
which it is explicitly stated that ‘the countries of Vengi and Kalinga which 
had been in the possession of his family, being abandoned by his two elder 
brothers, were in the occupation of the enemy.’-'* It is evident that Vengi and 
Kalinga were lost by the Cholas during the reign of Rajadhiraja I, and that 
they passed into the hands of the Chalukyas who held them almost up to the 
closing years of Virarajendra’s reign. Nevertheless Rajaraja was not driven 
from his kingdom, but continued to rule, excepting perhaps for a short 
interval of two or three years, until the end of liis reign in a.d. 1061.^ He 
probably left his kingdom for a little while immediately after the Western 
Chalukya conquest and repaired to the Choja court in search of help;** but 
being unsuccessful in his mission, he appears to have gone back to Vengi 
and made peace with the Western Chalukyas. It is difiicult to understand why 
Rajadhiraja suddenly lost interest in the affairs of Vengi and thus allowed 
that country to fall an easy prey to the hereditary enemy of his family. He 
was no doubt engaged in intermittent warfare with the Western Chajukyas 
during the remaining years of his reign, but it is yet strange that he never 
seems to have made any attempt to re-establish his authority in the Tclugu 
country. 

* BK, xi, pt. i, no. 84; Ely xvi, no. 9 a, pp. 53-7; BK, xi, pt. i, no. 90. 

* Slly iv, no. loio. ^ Ely XXV, 262. 

^ 183 of 1893; Ely iv, 300; 663 of 1920, 468 of 1893, 671 of 1920. 

’ An epigraph in the Siva shrine at 'I'iruvaiyani in the Tanjore Dt. (221 of 1894; MIy v, 520) 
refers to two gifts of money by him to the temple in the 31st (a.d. 1049), and 32nd (a.d. 1050) 
regnal years of Rajadhiraja I. Such gifts to distant temples are usually made on the occasion of the 
visit of the donors. 
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Rajaraja reconciled himself to the new situation, and accepted the Western 
Chalukyas instead of the Cholas as his overlords. He appears to have main- 
tained friendly relations with the court of Kalyanl. Narayanabhatta, one of 
the Pradhanis of Ahavamalla Somesvara I, was a permanent resident in his 
capital. He was a distinguished scholar and he assisted Rajaraja’s court poet 
and purohit Nannaya Bhatta in the composition of his Telugu Mahdbhdrata^ 
for which the king rewarded him by the grant of the village of Nandampundi 
as agrahdra in a.d. 1051.^ 

The reign of Rajaraja came to an end with his death in a.d. 1061. Vijaya- 
ditya thereupon seized the throne and established himself permanently in the 
kingdom.^ Vijayaditya, it may be noted, was a feudatory vassal of Ahava- 
malla Somesvara 1 , whom he had served loyally for several years since tlie 
time of his accession. He would obviously not have made any attempt to 
seize Vengi without the consent of his suzerain, and the death of Rajaraja 
offered thus another opportunity to the Kalyani court of strengthening its 
hold on Vengi. 

During his long reign of forty-one years Rajanlja rarely enjoyed peace. 
The sinister designs of his half-brother coupled with the conflicting ambitions 
of the rival imperial powers converted his fertile kingdom into a cockpit. 
Rajaraja was indeed the helpless victim of a capricious fate. He lost and 
regained his kingdom only to lose it finally ; he became the dependent by turns 
of the Cholas and the Chalukyas of Kalyani; and he perhaps ended his long 
and chequered career in exile and relative obscurity. Though subjected to the 
buffets of misfortune, he seems to have borne his lot with patient resigna- 
tion, and to have submitted to the inevitable when it proved no longer 
possible for him to hold his own. Rajaraja was an enlightened and tolerant 
monarch. Though himself ardently devoted to the worship of Siva, he yet 
extended his patronage to the followers of all sects. He was fond of learning, 
and encouraged poets and scholars with munificent gifts. At his instance his 
chief court poet Nannaya Bhana began to compose the Andhra Mahd- 
bhdrata based on Vyasa’s great epic, which he, however, left incomplete 
owing perhaps to the sudden termination of his master’s reign and the 
consequent loss of his patronage. 

Rajaraja married his cousin Ammangai, the daughter of his maternal uncle 
Rajcndra Chola I, and had by her a son, Rajendra, named after the great 
Chola emperor. 

Saktivarman II 

Though Vijayaditya seized the throne, he did not immediately begin to 
rule the kingdom. He placed on the throne his only son Saktivarman II 
whom he loved devotedly, and himself retired into the background. But 

* 185 of 1893; .V 7 J, iv, no. loio. 

^ CP, 8 of 1924-5 ; JAHRS, ix, pt. i, pp. 24 ff. 
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his paternal affection for Saktivarman was perhaps not the only reason for 
this procedure. The services of Vijayaditya were required elsewhere. The 
Chojas were persistently attacking Nolambavadi, which guarded the frontiers 
of Rattapadi, the homeland of the Western Chalukyas, and it was necessary 
that its defence should be entrusted to capable hands. Vijayaditya was a 
veteran warrior and an experienced general, and Ahavamalla had appointed 
him as the governor of Nolambavadi and charged him with the task of 
organii^ing the defence of the District. 

Saktivarman II ruled only for a short time. His reign, according to the 
Ryali copper plates, lasted for but one year, at the end of which he is said to 
have gone to heaven like Abhimanyu, the heroic son of Arjuna, who lost his 
life while fighting against heavy odds in the Mahabharata war.^ The com- 
parison of Saktivarman’s death with that of Abhimanyu seems to suggest 
that he was killed in battle. He probably lost his life in the Chola invasion 
which swept over Vengi at this time. Inscriptions dated in the 2nd year of 
Virarajendra (a.d. 1063) refer to a defeat which he inflicted on a Western 
Chajukya army sent to Vengi by Vikramaditya.^ This points clearly to a 
Chola attack upon Vengi some time earlier, probably at the end of a.d. 1062. 
As this was actually the time when Saktivarman II appears to have died in 
battle, it is not unlikely that he lost his life in fighting against the Cholas on 
this occasion. Though Virarajendra claims to have defeated the army of 
Vikramaditya, killed his general Chamundarayan, and cut off the nose of his 
daughter, the beautiful Nagalai, he yet failed to gain a foothold in Vengi 
and was compelled to withdraw from the country. Somesvara I thereupon 
retaliated by sending an expedition under Vijayadit3'a into the Chola domi- 
nions,^ and advanced at the head of a large army towards Kudal-Sangam, at 
the confluence of the Tunga and Bhadra in the Mysore country. This move- 
ment of the Western Chakikya armies compelled Virarajendra to abandon 
his campaign in Vengi and fall back on his own territories. 

Vijayaditya VII 

Vijayaditya, or to give him his full name, Vishnuvardhana Vijayaditya, was 
absent from Vengi at the time of his son’s death. Like his Puranic ancestor 
Arjuna, with whom he compares himself, he was engaged with the enemy 
elsewhere. Despite his bereavement, he was persuaded by his friends and 
well-wishers to undertake the task of governing the kingdom. 

The political career of Vijayaditya VII began with the death of his father 
in A.D. 1018. His early attempts to seize the throne and oust his half-brother 
Rajaraja from the kingdom have been dealt with above. Unable to maintain 
his authority after his coronation in a.d. 1031, he left his native country and 
retired to the Western Chalukya court at Kalyani, where he distinguished 
himself in the service of Somesvara I who accepted him as his ahkakdra or 
* CP, 8 of 1^24-y, JAHRS\ ix, pt. i, p. 24. 2 Co/aSy i, 318-19. 3 £Cy vii, Cl 18. 
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champion warrior, and conferred on him the rank of a kumdra or prince. * 
He was appointed governor of Nolambavadi in a.d. 1065 and was charged 
with the defence of the province against the Chola invasions. At the time of 
the death of his son, Vijayaditya was conducting a campaign in the Chola 
dominions, from which he returned victorious soon afterwards according to 
an epigraph found at Mudukakere in Mysore State.^ The Cholas did not, 
however, abandon their imperialistic designs. It was expected that Virara- 
jendra, who had succeeded his elder brother Rajendra II on the throne of 
Gangapurl, and who was eager to restore the prestige of his family, would 
shortly make a fresh attempt to subjugate Vengi. Somesvara I therefore took 
the necessary precautions to safeguard his possessions. He stationed a strong 
army under Jananatha of Dhara, probably a Paramara prince in his service, 
in the neighbourhood of Bezwada, and sent Vijayaditya in a.d. 1064 to the 
south with an army*^ to forestall the designs of the enemy by carrying war 
into his own territory.^ 

While Virarajendra was engaged in the north, Somesvara I died of the 
illness which had prevented his meeting the Choja enemy on the appointed 
day, and Vikramaditya began to pursue his plans for securing the throne for 
himself. Accordingly he first got Vijayaditya to make his submission to 
Virarajendra and make his peace with him, and soon after followed the same 
course himself. Thus Vijayaditya became the ruler of Vengi as a feudatory 
of the Chola monarch. 

Rajendra and Vijayaditya Vll 

On the death of Virarajendra early in a.d. 1070, and the assassination of 
his son and successor Adhirajendra a few months later, Rajendra, who was 
descended through his mother from Rajendra Chola I, left Vengi and went 
to the south where he established himself on the Ch 5 la throne ; what happened 
in Vengi and the northern part of the Chola empire during this period is not 
quite clear. The following facts, however, may be noted at this point: (i) A 
study of Vijayaditya's inscriptions reveals the existence of a break in his rule 
over Vengi between a.d. 1068 and 1072, His inscriptions run in a series from 
A.D. 1065 to 1068; then there is a break; and no record of his reign is found 
again until a.d. 1072. (2) In some of the Eastern Ganga inscriptions of the 
time of Anantavarman Choda Gangadeva, it is said that Rajaraja-Devendra- 
varman ‘first became the husband of the Goddess of Victory in a battle with 
the Dramilas and then wedded Rajasundari, the daughter of the Chola king, 
and when Vijayaditya, beginning to grow old, left (the country of) Vengi, 

* There is now no doubt about the identity of Vijayaditya of the Western Chalukya records 
w'ith the half-brother of Rajaraja; he is called maga (son) of SomeSvara I in some Western Chajukya 
records as several feudatories are, but this is not enough to warrant the postulation of another son 
of S6mc6vara, otherwise unknown. 

^ IiC\ vii, Ci, 18. ^ SII, ix (i), 127. 

^ The campaigns that followed have been described in the section on the Chajukyas of Kalyani. 
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as if he were a sun leaving the sky, and was about to sink in the great ocean 
of the Chodas, he, Rajaraja, the refuge of the distressed, caused him to enjoy 
prosperity for a long time in the Western horizon/* The name of the Choja 
king whose daughter, Rajasundari, Rajaraja thus married was, according to 
another record, Rajendra Chola.^ (3) Some of the copper-plate charters of 
Kulottunga I, a name which Rajendra assumed after he ascended the Chola 
throne, state that he first became king of Vengi after his father had ruled for 
a period of forty-one years, and that being desirous of the (^hola kingdom, 
he bestowed his ancestral kingdom on his paternal uncle Vijayaditya and 
departed to the south.-^ It may be deduced from a comparison of these 
records that after Virarajendra had bestowed Vengi on Vijayaditya, his 
nephew Rajendra made an attempt to capture the country for himself, and 
that Vijayaditya thereupon fled from Vengi and took refuge in the Eastern 
Ganga court, where he appears to have remained during Rajendra’s rule. 
As soon, however, as the usurper left Vengi with the bulk of his army for 
the Chola country, Rajaraja Devendravarman, the King of Kalinga, invaded 
that province with the object of restoring Vijayaditya VIl to the throne and 
attacked the small army which Rajendra had left there for the defence of the 
country. The reason for Rajaraja’s solicitude for the restoration of Vijaya- 
ditya is not far to seek. It was not so much due to his sympathy with the 
distressed monarch as to his desire to further his own interests under the 
pretext of offering him help. Rajarilja was a Chola feudatory who was anxious 
to shake off his allegiance and assert his independence. He studied the political 
situation carefully, and finding that the time was suitable for the prosecution 
of his designs, he sent an army to invade Vengi. Rajendra (Kulottunga I) 
was then fully engaged in counteracting Vikramaditya’s designs against him, 
and was in no position to send any strong force to Vengi. Banapati, the 
Brahman general of Kalinga, marched to the west, and engaged the Chola 
forces which had been left by Rajendra for the defence of the country. The 
Chola army, owing probably to its reduced strength, suffered a defeat. The 
disaster was not perhaps serious, but Rajendra was unable to spare reinforce- 
ments. He must have realized that in the circumstances in which he was placed 
it was not wise to entangle himself in a war with Kalinga, and that peace, 
though it involved some sacrifice of prestige, had at the moment its advant- 
ages. The recognition to some extent at least of the rights of an inconvenient 
enemy like Rajaraja Devendravarman would convert him into a valuable 
ally, and the restoration of his old uncle, who was not likely to live long and 
had no surviving male issue to succeed him, would not involve any per- 
manent loss. Rajendra therefore concluded a treaty of peace with Rajaraja 
Devendravarman according to the terms of which he agreed to allow 

* I Ay xviii, 171. 

* Ibid., p. 164. 

^ Ely vi, 344; SII, i, 60; I A, xix, 427; El, v, 77. 
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Vijayaditya to rule Vengi during the remaining years of his life; he also 
recognized Rajaraja as an independent ally, and cemented the alliance by 
bestowing on him the hand of his own daughter Rajasundarl in marriage. 

The rule of Vijayaditya after his reinstatement did not last long. Inscrip- 
tions dated in his 12th (a.d. 1072) and 1 3th (a.d. 1073) regnal years show that 
he was ruling the kingdom at that time.' The total absence of any record of 
his reign in Vengi in the succeeding years seems to indicate that he perhaps 
lost his throne once again. Two important facts deserve notice in this con- 
nexion. For some reason unknown at present, Yasahkarnadeva, the Chedi 
king of Dahala, invaded Vengi about a.d. 1073. He claims to have destroyed 
‘with ease the ruler of the Andhra country (even though) the play of (that 
king’s) arms disclosed no flaw’, and to have honoured with munificent gifts 
the holy Bhimesvara of Draksharama.^ Similarly Banapati, the commander- 
in-chief of the Eastern Ganga king, Rajaraja Devendravarman, declares in 
an epigraph found at Dirghasi and dated a.d. 1075 that he defeated the King 
of Vengi again and again and became possessed of all his wealth.^ It is not 
known whether the invasions of Vengi referred to in these records were inter- 
connected or independent events ; nor is it possible to find out why Rajaraja 
Devendravarman, who had himself re-established Vijayaditya on the throne 
of Vengi three years earlier, had thus to take up arms against him. It is, how- 
ever, certain that as a consequence of these invasions Vijayaditya lost his 
kingdom and had to spend the remaining years of his life in exile. He figures 
in a Western Chalukya record dated a.d. 1074-5 as a vassal of Bhuvanika- 
malla Somesvara II.^ The well-known Nolamba titles such as Pallavanvayam 
K^chipuravaresvaram and Pallava-permanadi with which his name is 
associated in the record indicate that he was then governing the province 
of Nolambavadi, and had adopted, following the Western Chalukya practice, 
the titles of the Nolamaba-Pallavas whose hereditary dominions had been 
placed under his rule. It is clear that Vijayaditya after his defeat retired to the 
Western Chalukya court, where he was cordially received and treated with 
respect and consideration. He did not, however, long survive the loss of his 
kingdom. As he is said in the Teki, Chellur, and Pithapuram grants to have 
ruled only for a period of fifteen years, s he must have died in a.d. 1075 . With 
the death of Vijayaditya, the Eastern Chalukya dynasty came to an end. 
Though Vengi had lost her independence under the descendants of Danar- 
nava, she enjoyed a certain amount of autonomy, and was treated throughout 
as a separate kingdom; but after Vijayaditya’s death she lost her distinctive 
character and became completely absorbed in the Chola empire. The descen- 
dants of Rajaraja did in fact still control her destinies for another half a 


* CJ^ 8 and 9 of 1924-5; JAHfLS\ ix, 177-80. 

* E/, xii, 216. 

* Ely xvi, 68-73. 

* Ely vi, no. 35 ; Slly i, 39; I Ay xix, 427: Ely v, no. 10. 


* El, iv, 316. 
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century; but they no longer lived in the country. They abandoned their 
native home, relinquished their family name and traditions, and gloried in 
the name and prestige of the Cholas which they adopted as their own on 
succeeding to the throne of the Ch 5 la empire. 

Vijayddityd*s Family 

Vijayaditya married two wives. His chief queen, the mother of his only 
son Saktivarman II, was Madava, a princess of the Haihaya family.* Another 
queen, Revala by name, is mentioned in a Draksharama epigraph dated in 
A.D. 1065, and she bore him a daughter called Somala who made a gift to the 
temple of the God Bhimesvara in that year.^ Beside his two children, Vijaya- 
ditya brought up a foster-son called Mummadi Bhima, a prince of the solar 
race, whom he treated ‘almost like his own son’.^ Bhima rose to prominence 
under Rajaraja II, the first C'hola viceroy of Vengi under Kulottunga I, and 
rendered him valuable assistance in his wars against the Ganga, Kalinga, and 
Kuntala kings.^ 


^ ]AHRS, V, 47. 

AJiE^ 1922^ pt. ii, para. 6. 
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GOVERNMENT AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

O N the state of government and society under the Eastern Chalukyas 
we learn little from our sources, either epigraphical or literary. We 
may assume that at its foundation the Eastern Chalukya court was 
more or less a replica of that of Badami, and that as generations passed, local 
factors gained in strength and the monarchy of Vengi developed features 
of its own; still, external influences must have also continued to flow in 
from the Rashtrakutas, the Choks, and the Chajukyas of KalyanI, with all of 
whom the Vengi kingdom had had long and intimate contact, now friendly, 
now hostile. In the early stages some Pallava colouring also must have been 
present, particularly in the southern marches of the kingdom. 

The inscriptions make mention of the traditional seven components of 
the State {saptangd)^ and the eighteen tirthas (offices), such as mantri (minister), 
purohita (chaplain), sendpati (commander), (heir-apparent), dauvarika 

(door-keeper), pradhana (chief), adhjaksha (head of department) and so on.* 
A rather late copper-plate grant records the fact that Medamarya was 
appointed by Vira-Choda to the dignity of sendpati and that the king placed 
a tiara on his head when investing him with this high office.^ A grant of 
Amma I speaks of the Pattavardhani family as holders of offices in the State 
for several generations following ; and the expression used here, nijogddhikrta 
(superintendent of the niyogas),^ may well indicate the existence even at a 
relatively early date of the complex organization of the palace staff into 
seventy-two nijogas; this system is known to have obtained in some of the 
larger temples of the Vengi country during this period,^ and it is a well- 
known fact that the court and the temple were organized on parallel lines. 

The vishaya and kottam were administrative subdivisions; the Karma- 
rashtra, later Kammanadu-vishaya, and the Boya-Kottams are examples of 
these. 5 The Chendalur grant of Sarvalokasraya is addressed to all naiyogika- 
vallabaSy a very general term containing no indication of their duties, as well 
as to the ff^dmeyakaSj the residents of the village which was the subject of 
the grant.^ The manneyas are another class of officials occasionally mentioned 
they held assignments of land or revenue in different villages, but nothing 
more is really known about them.. In fact there is good reason to hold that 
there was no settled administration worthy of the name in the kingdom as a 
whole; civil war and foreign invasion frequently harried the land; and the 

* E/, iv, 307; vi, 507; CP, I of 1916-17. ^ i*//, i, 39; V. 30. 

® Ibid., no. 36, 1. 45. ^ 729 of 1920. 

* JA, vii, i86 f.; E 7 , viii, 236; lA^ xx, 104, &c. 

^ Ei, viii, 239. 


’ Ibid., xxi, 33. 
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territory was parcelled into a number of small principalities held by a war- 
like nobility comprising such collateral branches of the Cha}ukyas them- 
selves as the houses of Elamahchili, Pithapuram, and Mudugonda, lines 
dynastically connected with them like the Saronathas of Kolanu and the 
Haihayas of Kona, and others who had been raised to high rank with a cor- 
responding award of territory in recognition of loyal services rendered to 
the ruling family. The Velanadus, Kondapadumatis, Chagis, Parichchhedis, 
and others belonged to this latter class. All of them paid allegiance and tribute 
to the Vengi ruler when he was strong, but were equally ready to intrigue 
with the enemies of the suzerain or take sides in the numerous wars of suc- 
cession when weakness was apparent. The villages, however, must have 
carried on their local affairs in the traditional manner, not very much affected 
by the political storms blowing over the country; their economy was neces- 
sarily simple and the references to grdmeyakas and rdshtrakuta-pramukhas show 
that the people lived under the guidance of their natural leaders, the men of 
substance and character who happened to be living in their midst. In the 
Pabhuparru grant of Saktivarman I we come across an instance of the king 
removing a grdmani for disloyal and treasonable conduct, and appointing 
another in his place. ^ Even in these troubled times, the central government 
was not, as it could indeed never afford to be, out of touch with life in the 
villages, the cells of the body politic. 

People 

i'liuen T sang, who travelled in the Andhra country soon after the establish- 
ment of the Eastern Chalukya kingdom, has surprisingly little to say of the 
people of those provinces.^ He noted that the country had a rich fertile soil 
and a moist hot climate; the people were of a violent character; their mode 
of speech differed from that of the Madhyadesa, but they followed the same 
system of writing — all of which is fairly correct for the epoch. He adds else- 
where that the people were of a dark complexion and were fond of the arts. 
Some parts of the country were sparsely populated and others, the Telugu- 
Choda country for instance, were wild jungle where bands of highwaymen 
went about openly. Everywhere he found Buddhism in a decadent condition, 
and Hinduism, Deva-worship as he calls it, in the ascendant. 

Besides the normal castes of the social order, tribes like Boyas and Savaras 
are heard of in the inscriptions, and they doubtless took a lower place in the 
social scale. The Br^mans took premier place and were generally respected 
for their learning and character; they were the recipients of gifts on cere- 
monial occasions. Frequently, however, they entered the service of the state 
as civil or military officers, and some of these attained great distinction in such 
callings. The warrior class of fighting men and their general activities have 
been noticed above. The Komafls, as the trading class of the Telugu country 
* JTA, ii, 405. * K. A. N. Sastri, Foreign NoticeSy pp. 98-101. 
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were called, were a flourishing community whose benefactions to temples 
and other religious and charitable foundations often figure in the inscriptions. 
It may be that their organization into a powerful guild {nakara) which had its 
headquarters in Penugonda (West Godavari) and branches in seventeen other 
centres had its beginnings in this period; a full description of the guild and 
its organization is to be found in the Vaisyapurdna (canto 7), a work written 
probably in the sixteenth century. The Telikas (oil-mongers) are another 
guild nominally numbering 1,000 who secured certain social privileges from 
Rajaraja Choda-Ganga, the Choja viceroy of Vengi, in a.d. 1084.^^ For the 
bulk of the population the army furnished a career, and the successful 
adventurer or condottiere had, as noted already, every chance of setting him- 
self up as a chieftain over some small territory either as a vassal of a more 
powerful leader, or on his own account. 

Religion 

In the sphere of religion Buddhism had lost ground more and more since 
the days of Hiuen Tsang, and the Buddha of Amararama (Amaravatl) had 
in fact come to be worshipped as an incarnation of Vishnu; the other four 
dramas of Bhimapura, Dakaremi, Palakolanu, and Draksharama are believed 
to have been once famous centres of Buddhism, but subsequently became 
Hindu shrines which attained great celebrity and attracted vast crowds of 
pilgrims. The shrines of Mahasena at Chebrolu, Hurhkara-Sahkari at Bida- 
pura, and Mallesvara at Bezwada were other great centres of pilgrimage. The 
temple of Mahasena at Chebrolu was specially noted for its annual jdtra^ one 
of the features of which was a grand procession of the image all the way from 
Chebrolu to Bezwada and back — a distance of about twenty-five miles. 
Saivism was more popular than Vaishnavism, and we hear rather more of 
the construction of §aiva temples than of those of Vishnu. The 108 Narendre- 
^varas of Vijayaditya II Narendra Mrgaraja have been already mentioned; 
Yuddhamalla I erected a temple to Karttikeya at Bezwada; Chalukya Bhima I 
constructed the famous temples at Draksharama and Chalukya-Bhimavaram; 
and Rajarajanarendra erected three memorial shrines at Kalidindi to com- 
memorate the three Chola generals who fell in battle at that place. 

Jainism, unlike Buddhism, continued to command some support from the 
people, and inscriptions record the construction of basadis and grants of land 
for their support from the monarchs and the people. Amma II Rajamahendra 
showed favour to the Jainas but no king of the Eastern Chalukya line, with 
the possible exception of Vimaladitya, ever became a declared follower of 
the doctrine of Mahavira. Amma II built two Jain temples (Jind/ayas) called 
Sarvalokasraya and Katakabharana, and established a feeding house {satrd) 
attached to each where sramanas of all the four castes were to be fed at the 
expense of the foundation.^ 

* E 7 , vi, 35. 


^ El , ix, 49; vii, 191. 
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Monasteries, in fact, played an important part in the promotion of educa- 
tion and morality in the country, and, as might be expected, Saiva institu- 
tions of this character were more numerous than the rest. There were two 
of them in Bezwada attached to the temples of Siva and Mahasena which had 
been built by Vijayaditya II and Yuddhamalla I respectively. The monks fed 
the poor, tended the sick, consoled the afflicted, and set up schools for educa- 
ting children and young people. 

luiterature 

Telugu verse makes its first appearance in the inscriptions of the time of 
Gunaga Vijayaditya III in the latter half of the ninth century. But the rise and 
progress of Telugu literature cannot be traced with any certainty as all 
evidence relating to its beginnings seems to have disappeared. Nanne Choda, 
the author of the Telugu Kumar as amhhavay says in his introduction that at first 
poetry was composed only in the mdrga or classical style, and that the 
Chalukya king and others caused poems to be written in the desi or popular 
style and encouraged the literary use of the Telugu language in the Andhra 
country.^ Though he does not give the name of the Chalukya ruler in question, 
there can be no doubt that he must have long preceded Rajaraja Narendra, 
the patron of Nannaya BhaUa, whose Mahdbhdrata is the earliest extant work 
of Telugu literature. The birth of Telugu literature seems indeed to have 
been delayed and its growth hampered by the prevailing political conditions 
and literary tradition. The independence and integrity of Vengi were con- 
stantly threatened by foreign invasion and civil war; Telugu had not yet 
become the polished idiom that it was to be later, and next to Sanskrit, 
Kannada was the language that commanded prestige and position in the 
literary world. Three great Kannada poets, Ponna, Pampa, and Nagavarma, 
were closely associated with Kammanadu and Vengipalu, i.e. Vangipuram 
in the Narasaraopet tdluk of the modern Guntur District; all three were 
Jainas. But surely Nannaya was not the first poet in the Telugu language, as 
his poetr}^ shows a highly developed technique which presupposes a fairly 
long period of development. It is a fact, however, that with the exception of 
a few verses in the inscriptions, no work of the pre-Nannaya period has sur- 
vived. Of Nannaya’s work, the conditions under which it was done, and the 
probable cause of its being broken off in the middle, something has been said 
in our account of the reign of his patron Rajaraja. We may add that Nannaya 
is said to have undertaken the Telugu version of the Great Epic in order to 
counteract the influence of Pampa’s Bhdrata^ a work conceived in the spirit 
of Jainism. Incomplete as it is, Nannaya’s work is universally regarded as a 
masterpiece of art. It has set the norm for epic poetry in Telugu. Graceful 
and dignified in its diction, the poem has a charm rarely met with elsewhere 
in Telugu literature. As a model of sweet, mellifluous, and elegant verse, it 
remains unrivalled. 


* Kjmty i, 23. 
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Vishnuvardhana I (Kubja) 
(Vishamasiddhi I) a.d. 624-41 


Jayasirhha I 
(Sarvasiddhi I) 641-73 


Jayasimha II 
(Sarvasiddhi II) 
706-18 


^Ilabhattarika 
m Nirupama Dhruva 
Rashtrakuta 


Govinda III 
Amogbavarsha 1 


Vijayaditya III Gunaga 
849-92 


Vijayaditya IV 
Koliabhiganda 921 


Indra Bhattaraka 
(Tyagadhcnu) 673 

Vishnuvardhana II 
(Vishamasiddhi II) 673-82 

Mangi-Yuvaraja 
(Vijayasiddhi) I 682-706 


Vishnuvardhana III 
(Vishamasiddhi III) 

719-55 

Vijayaditya I 
(Vijayasiddhi III) 
755-72 

Vishnuvardhana IV 
772-808 


Vijayaditya II Bhima Saluki 

Narendramrigaraja 
808-47 


Kokkili Varma I Prithvi Pori 

(Vijayasiddhi II) 

718^9 

Mangivarman II Maharaja 

Vinayaditya Varman Maharaja 

Kokkili Varman II Maharaja 
(Anivaritambu) 


Indra | 

Sllabhattarika m Kali Vishnuvardhana V (847-9) 


Vikramaditya I Nripakama 

(Yuvaraja) 

Ch^ukya Bhima I 892-921 


Yuddhamalla 1 
Tala 1 927 

Yuddhamalla II 928-34 


Vikramaditya II 



Ta 


I 


II 


927 


945 


Amma I Rajamahendra 
Vishnuvardhana 
921-27 


Beta Vijayaditya V 927 


^akdvarman I 
looo-x 


Chalukya Bhima II 

Ankidevi m Raja Bhima, Gandamahendra m Lokambika 
or Urjapa j 934*45 I 

of Kalinga! ) 

1 I Amma II Vijayaditya 

Bhima 928 i 945-70 

Danarnava 970-3 

I Rajaraja (Cola) 


Mclamba m Vimaladitya m Kundawai Rajcndra 

I 1011-18 I Cholal 

Vijayaditya VII [ | 

Vishnuvardhana 1061-75 Rajaraja Narcndra m Ammangai 
1 1018-22-61 I 

^aktivarman II 1061 ] 

Rajcndra 

Kulottunga I 1070-1118 
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THE CHALUKYAS OF VEMULAVAdA 

Vemulavada, also called Lemulavada, in the Karimnagar District of Hyderabad, 
was the capital of a dynasty of Chalukyas who ruled a considerable area as the 
feudatories of the Rashtrakutas. Their history, which forms a luminous footnote to 
the records of the su2erain dynasty, is to be gathered mainly from three inscrip- 
tions and from references to it in the Kannada poet Pampa’s Bhdrata or Vikra- 
mdrjunavijaya, Pampa was patronized by Arikesari II of Vemulavada, and the poet 
identified his patron with the epic hero Arjuna and thereby contrived to inter- 
weave several incidents of contemporary history into his narrative of the epic story, 
besides giving a reasonably accurate account of his patron’s ancestors in the intro- 
duction to his work. The three inscriptions mentioned are : the Kollipara (Guntur 
District) copper plates of Arikesari I,* the Vemulavada rock inscription of Arike- 
sari and the Parbhani copper plates of Arikesari II 1.^ 

The rock inscription and the Parbhani plates trace the descent of the family from 
the sun; this is in keeping with the tradition that fifty-nine kings of the dynasty 
ruled in Ayodhya before it came to settle in the Deccan; but it is well known that 
other records trace its descent from Brahma or from the Moon/ The genealogy of 
the line begins with Vinayaditya Yuddhamalla I in all our sources except the 
Kollipan plates which carry it back four more generations. The genuineness of 
the Kollipara plates has been suspected on rather inconclusive grounds. The entire 
genealogy, including the four early generations found only in the Kollipara plates, 
may be set out as shown opposite. 

The name of Yuddhamalla (II and III) occurs as Dugdhamalla in Pampa’s work, 
probably owing to a scribal error. Much discussion has centred round the identity 
of the four predecessors of Vinayaditya Yuddhamalla I and the affiliation of the 
family with other branches of the Chalukyas. In his work called Nddoja Pampa, 
Mr. Timmappayya of Mangalore suggested the probable identity of Yuddhamalla I 
Vinayaditya with the homonymous ruler of the Lata branch of the Chalukyas, the 
son of Jayasimhavarman, mentioned in the Balsar plates,^ and that of his four 
predecessors in order with Pulake^in I, Kirtivarman I, Pulakesin II of Badami, and 
Jayasimhavarman Dharakaya of Lata, one of the sons of Pulakesin II. Though the 
number of generations and some of the titles tally, there are difficulties, and after a 
careful discussion of the whole question Dr. Venkataramanayya has reached the 
conclusion that the suggested identifications cannot be accepted without more 
direct evidence. 

A word may be said on chronology before entering on the details of individual 
reigns. The Parbhani plates are dated in the Saka year 888 (a.d. 966), and this is 
the date for Arikesari III, the last ruler of this line. Eight generations intervene 

* Ed, M. S. Sarma, hhdrati, vii, 2 (Pramoduta, Sravan). 

* Ed. B. V. Krishna Rao, JAHRS, vi, 169-92, also reproducing Kollipaya text. 

* Ed. S. N. Joshi, JhlSM, xiii, 3 ; text reproduced by Nathuram Premi in his ]aina Sdhitya aur 
itihdsa, pp. 85-92. 

* DKD, p. 339. 


* JBBRAS, xvi, 5. 
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Chalukyavarhsa descended from the Sun 
Satyasraya Ranavikrama 

PrthivJpati 

Maharaja 

Rajaditya (Prthuvikrama) 
Vinayaditya Yuddhamalla 1 (Rajasraya) 


Arikesari I 



Narasirhha 1 Bhadradeva 

Rajaditya 

■ ■ ”1 

Yuddhamalla II other sons 

f "'I 

Baddega Soladaganda other sons 

Yuddhamalla III 

Narasirhha II 

I 

I 

Arikesari II 

Bhadradeva II 

Arikesari III 888, date of ParbhanI plates 
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between him and Yuddhamalla I; if we allow twenty-five years on an average to 
a generation, it is clear that 200 years must have elapsed between the end of the 
reign of Yuddhamalla I and the beginning of that of Adkesari III. If we assume 
that Adkesari III had been ruling for a period of something like ten years before 
the date of the Parbhani grant, we get to about a.d. 756 for the close of Yuddha- 
malla Fs reign. As a matter of fact, we have the date a.d. 731 (S. 653) for him in 
the Balsar plates, probably referring to a time when he was still in his original 
home in the Lata country. 

Of Yuddhamalla I we get a very exaggerated eulogy from the Kollipara plates 
issued by his son; he is compared to Rama in valour and described as a vihardt 
(universal emperor) ; he is said to have subjugated the whole world with the aid of the 
boar-crest obtained by the royal family as a boon from Lord Narayana, and among 
the kings who bowed at his feet are counted those of Turushka, Yavana, Barbara, 
Kasmira, Karhbhoja, Magadha, Malava, Kaliiiga, Gahga, Pallava, Pandya, Kerala, 
and others. Such unhistorical fustian goes far to justify the doubts cast upon the 
genuineness of this record in general. In refreshing contrast to it, we get some 
definite facts about the king’s activities from the later inscriptions and from Pampa. 
These facts are three in number: (i) he ruled the Sapadalaksa country and his 
suzerainty was acknowledged by many feudatories; (2) he made artificial tanks of 
brick and mortar {saudhamaylm) in Podana, filled them with oil, and thus made 
provision, from his immense material resources, for the daily bathing of 500 
elephants; (3) he captured the impregnable natural fortress of Chitrakuta; this last 
fact is mentioned only in the Vemulavada rock inscription. 

If, as seems probable, Vinayaditya Yuddhamalla was one of the three sons of 
Dhara^raya Jayasimhavarman of Lata, these facts admit of a plausible explanation. 
The times were difficult and unsettled, and offered scope for talented adventurers 
to win distinction and accumulate fame and treasure. One of Yuddhamalla’s 
brothers, Pulakcsin, earned the gratitude of his suzerain Chalukya Vikramaditya II 
by effectively foiling the attempt of the Arabs to enter the Deccan in force ; Vikrama- 
ditya bestowed on him the title of avanijandiraya^ ‘refuge for the people of the 
world’, in recognition of his valour. Yuddhamalla found his opportunity in co- 
operation with Dantidurga, an energetic and ambitious youth of Rashtrakuta 
extraction, who planned and carried out the overthrow of Kirttivarman II, the 
last Chalukya ruler of Badami, Dantidurga is known to have fought battles at the 
Mahl, Mahanadl, and Narmada rivers, and in the Madhyadesa territory, before he 
delivered the decisive assault on the Chalukyan power. Yuddhamalla’s rule in the 
Sapadalaksa country and his capture of the fort of Chitor may be taken to be facets 
of Dantidurga’s campaigns in which Yuddhamalla was the chief actor. Sapadalaksa 
is most certainly Sakariibhari, the modern Sambhar, in Eastern Rajputana, and 
the mention in the story of Chitor, which is on the direct line between Lata and 
Sapadalaksa, confirms this identification.* We know very little of the details of the 

* N. Lakshminarayana Rao holds that the Sapadalaksa country ‘was situated not far from the 
Karimnagar District’ (70/?, xviii, 41) and that it ‘comprised at least the central and eastern por- 
tions of the present Hyderabad State, i.e. Nizamabad and a major portion of the Karimnagar 
District, though its actual extent and boundaries cannot be determined in the present state of our 
knowledge* (ibid., p. 42). He seeks support from a suggestion of M. Venkataramayya and from an 
inscription. Unfortunately, both turn out on careful scrutiny to be quite inconclusive. Venkatara- 
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wars of Oantidurg^a ; but some of the mutilated verses in the IDasavatara cave 
inscription have furnished the basis for a plausible suggestion that Dantidurga 
took the side of a certain Deva or Devaraja against the Gurjara Pratihara Nagabhata 
I. Dantidurga’s presence in Uijain has been noticed already; he seems to have 
attacked Nagabhata’s capital Medantapura (Merta) as he also did Sakarhbhari 
(Sambhar), then held by his feudatories of the Chahumana line; Dantidurga thus 
became for a time master of the entire Gurjara territory including Sapadalaksa as 
well as the coastal tracts of Gujarat. * It is obvious that we are concerned here not 
with any stable political formations, but only with the transient results of more or 
less successful military raids. We may thus assume that Yuddhamalla assisted 
Dantidurga in the capture of Chitor and the Sapadalaksa country, and ruled there 
as his governor for a short while, and that the memory of this adventure — it was 
nothing more for either him or his collaborator — was carefully treasured by the 
family which afterwards treated Yuddhamalla as its vamakartd (founder). 

Podana is easily identified with Bodhan in the Nizamabad District of Hyderabad. 
This is a place with ancient associations, and an inscription of a.d. 1056 mentions 
the construction of a temple of Vishnu in that town by the Rastrakuta Indra III. 
Its location, taken along with the provenance of the three inscriptions of the 
Vemulavada Chajukyas, leaves little room for doubt that the centre of activity of 
the successors of Yuddhamalla I, if not of Yuddhamalla himself, must be located 
in the eastern half of Hyderabad known as Telingana; and Podana may be taken 
to mark a stage in this progress towards the east. Certain other facts tend to con- 
firm this view. The Kollipara plates record a grant to a Saiva ascetic of Ele^vara 
to the north of the celebrated mountain Srisaila in the Kurnool District. The 
temple of Aditya mentioned in the Vemulavada inscription, and the land granted 
to it, both lay in Vemulavada itself; and in the Parbhani plates this city is expressly 
described as the rajadhanJ (capital) of Arikesari III. It is almost certain that Vcmula- 

mayya says that Tampa and the Vemulavada inscription both a>^rec in stating that Bodana was 
situated in the Sapadalaksa country ruled over by Yuddhamalla F (ibid., xii, 264). In fact they do 
nothing of the kind, as can be seen from the extracts given in JMU, xv, 107-8. He cites also the 
commentary on Yaiastilaka which interpretes Asmantaka to mean Sapadalaksanivasin. This 
reference, b(?wever, only implies that this late commentator believed that ASmantaka was also 
called Sapadalaksa in his time. But is Asmantaka the same as Ai^maka ? The inscription cited by 
N. L. Rao really reads : 

^riman Mahdmandalisvaram Rajddity- 
arasar Kosavalam-sat^alakhkheya- 
hhdgamumam Chabbi-joyi Yippatt-ondu- 
sdsiramumam dusta-nigkraha visista- 
praiipdlanadim prati-pdfisuttum 
rdjadhdni Limbulavddeya' nekvtdiml 
sukha-samkadhd-v'modadim 
rdjyam-geyyuitum irddu 

(Tel. Inscriptions, 

Chalukya No. 19 Lemulavada, 

Karimnagar Dt. Date C.V 8 
A.D. 1083-4) 

The sapadalaksa (Savalakkha) of the inscription had the name Kosavalam, which alters the whole 
case. Sapadalaksa by itself was originally the name of Siwalik, which was later transferred to the 
Sambhar region (B.G. i (i), 157, 184). 

* Bhdrati, Sarvadhari — A$adha, pp. 179-81, 
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vada became the headquarters of this branch of the Chajukyas at an early stage, 
probably under Arikesari L It is quite likely, therefore, that a little earlier, towards 
the end of his career, Yuddhamalla accepted a fief in the neighbourhood of Bodhan 
as the reward of his services to Dantidurga, and that this territory subsequently 
became the base for the further achievements of the dynasty. 

The son of Yuddhamalla I was Arikesari I, the donor of the Kollipara plates 
which, however, only praise his bravery in war in general terms without mention- 
ing any specific facts of his career; they also give his many titles and say that he was 
an adept in such diverse subjects of knowledge as grammar, law, elephant-lore, 
logic, archery, and medicine. All the other sources agree that he captured and ruled 
Vehgi together with Trikalinga by the strength of his arm; Pampa says that this 
happened in the reign of Nirupama, i.e. Dhruva (a.d. 780-93), which must have 
included the later part of the reign of Arikesari I. Dhruva, we have seen (p. 475), 
attacked Vishnu vardhana IV of Vengi to punish him for his part in aiding 
Govinda II in the civil war which had just ended; and in this task Arikesari aided 
him greatly and was duly rewarded. We may assume that parts of Telingana 
definitely changed hands as a result of Arikesari’s campaign and became part of the 
Rashtrakuta empire, the newly conquered territory being placed under the rule of 
Arikesari and his successors. It is quite probable that after this Vemulavada be- 
came the seat of their power. 

The next four generations after Arikesari I are dismissed in a single verse in the 
Vemulavada inscription, and there is a virtual blank in the history of the line for 
practically a whole century, even Pampa and the Parbhani plates not adding much 
to our knowledge of the period. The kings in chronological order were Narasiriiha I 
Rajaditya, Yuddhamalla II, Baddega 1 , and Yuddhamalla 111 . Pampa says that 
Baddega was victorious in forty-two battles and earned the title solada-ganda^ the 
soldier who knew no defeat; both Pampa and the Parbhani plates say that he 
captured Bhima, ‘of fierce strength in battle’, as one might capture a ferocious 
crocodile in its own element, water. The Bhima mentioned here is doubtless 
Chalukya Bhima I who ascended the throne of Vengi after the death of his uncle 
Gunaga Vijayaditya III in 892/3. But we learn from Eastern Chalukya records that 
Baddega suffered defeat at least once at the hands of Gunaga Vijayaditya who 
granted him peace on honourable terms." Baddega’s war with Chalukya Bhima I 
came later. The details of the battles are not forthcoming. The analogy of the 
crocodile employed both by Pampa and the Parbhani plates has given rise to the 
suggestion that Bhima was captured in the fortress in the midst of the Colair lake, 
the scene of many decisive battles.^ But this was only an episode in the long-drawn 
hostilities between the Rashtrakutas and the Eastern Chajukyas. Bhima effected his 
escape from captivity with the aid of Kusumayudha of the Mudugonda branch 
of Chajukyas, and immediately prepared himself to meet another Rashtrakuta 
invasion.^ 

The next great ruler of Vemulavada was Narasimha II, the son of Yuddhamalla 
III. As he was the father of Pampa’s patron Arikesari II, Pampa describes his 
exploits at some length. The Vemulavada inscription attributes to him the single- 

* N. Venkataramanayya, Eastern Cdlukyas^ pp. 126-7. 

^ Bhdratfy ibid., pp. 389-90. 

^ Eastern Cafukyas^ p. 139. 
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handed conquest of the Seven Malavas, a victory over the army of the Gurjjara>raja, 
and says that he put the final seal on his fame by a victory over a group of kings 
on the hill in Kalapirya.* Pampa furnishes the important datum that the name of the 
Gurjara king was Mahipala on whom Narasirhha descended like a thunderbolt, 
compelling him to escape as best he could from his capital in a disorganized flight. 
Pampa also mentions a victory of Narasirhha over the Latas as the first of Nara- 
sirhha’s achievements, and adds that he had caused his horses to drink the water of 
the Ganges before he established his fame with his sword at Kalapriya. 

Once more we must turn to Rashtrakuta history for the elucidation of these state- 
ments. The name of the Lata enemy of Narasimha is not given. But Lata had been 
brought under his sway by Rashtrakuta Krishna II. Evidently there was need for its 
reconquest by Narasirhha II at the very beginning of that expedition to the north 
which he undertook in the service of his suzerain Indra III. This fact may be 
explained in one of two ways : cither Lata had slipped out of Rashtrakuta control 
and become an independent State like Malava (the seven Malavas of the inscripticm 
and of Pampa); or possibly the entire region, Malava and Lata included, had passed 
under the suzerainty of the Pratiharas, and the campaign against Mahipala must 
then be taken to have begun with the conquest of Lata. However this may be, there 
is no doubt that the campaign of Indra III and Narasirhha II resulted in Lata and 
Malava being brought for a time definitely under Rashtrakuta control (the Para- 
maras being installed as vassals in Malava), and in Mahipala’s losing his king- 
dom and being temporarily driven into exile. The Cambay plates of Govinda IV 
state that Indra’s elephants made the precincts {prahgand) of Kalapriya uneven 
with the strokes of their tusks, that his horses crossed the Jumna 'as deep as 
the ocean’, and that after his expedition, the city Mahodaya (great prosperity) 
became Kusasthali (a meadow).^ Pampa also mentions the waters of the Ganges 
and Kalapriya in the same verse. Kalapriya has generally been taken to be the 
same as Mahakala of Ujjain; but this equation is not justified since Mahakala and 
Kalapriya are really two very different names; and it has been rightly suggested 
that Kalapriya should be taken to be modern Kalpi where many other armies are 
known to have crossed the Jumna,^ and where we find a temple of Kalapriya exist- 
ing today. Kalpi is on the direct route from the south to Kanauj, the Pratihara 
capital on the Ganges, whose destruction was the culmination of Indra’s campaign, 
as is seen from the clever play upon the alternative names of the city (Mahodaya 
and Kusasthali) in the Cambay plates; moreover, there would be no point in a great 
poet like Pampa making another reference to Ujjain after he had disposed of the 
conquest of Malava in an earlier verse. Narasirhha is seen thus to have played a 
leading part in securing the resounding success that attended Indra’s victorious 
northern campaign about a.d. 916; this he did, according to the Vemulavada 
inscription, by gaining a decisive victory with his own troops, unaided by those of 
Indra, at Kalpi, where Mahipala had taken his stand to oppose the advance of the 


* The text of the inscription is so ambiguously worded that it is not easy to decide whether the 
pillar (of victory) mentioned in it is literally a stone pillar {saile stambhe) or merely a metaphor: 
Kdlapriye rajakadamhakasya stambhe sva-sauryarh vililekha saile. 

* B 7 , vii, 26 (v. 19). 

^ By N. Venkataramanayya in Bhdrati, Sarvadhari, p. 398. 

^ Altckar, liashtrakutas, p. 102, n. 44. 
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southern army against his capital. Narasimha’s queen was Jakawe, probably a 
sister of Indra III and mother of Arikesari II, ‘ the patron of Pampa. 

Arikesari II was, according to Pampa, cradled in Indra’s arms — a reference at 
once to Indra III and to the king of the gods, calculated to pave the way for the 
identification of Arikesari with Arjuna, the epic hero who was the son of Indra. 
Arikesari married Indra’s daughter Revakanirmadi, according to the Vemulavada 
inscription. The Parbhani plates, however, say that Lokambika, also of the Rashtra- 
kuta family, was the name of Arikesari’s queen. It is not clear whether Lokambika 
was a title of Revakanirmadi or of a second queen. Both the Vemulavada inscrip- 
tion and Pampa indulge in much high-flown praise of Arikesari, and so too do the 
Parbhani plates. Without stopping to reproduce these vaguely resounding eulogies, 
we may summarize the historical data as follows : (i) Arikesari gave protection to 
a Chalukya Bijja (Vijayaditya) who sought his protection against the anger of 
Govindaraja, who was his sakala-cakravarti^ i.e. most probably the suzerain of both 
Bijja and Arikesari; (2) when Arikesari sheltered Vijayaditya, Govinda sent many 
sdmantas against him; Arikesari defeated all of these and thus became sdmanta- 
cuddmani\ (3) he then fought against Govinda himself and defeated him, bestowing 
the empire on Baddega who had come to him for aid; lastly (4) with only one 
elephant he overthrew Bappuva, the younger brother of Kakkala, when Bappuva 
attacked him with a host of these beasts. 

The most satisfactory explanation of all these statements can be offered again by 
a reference to Rashtrakuta history and the relations between the Rashtrakutas and the 
Eastern Chalukyas.^ Govinda IV had deposed his elder brother Amoghavarsa II 
and seized the Rashtrakuta throne in a.d. 930, an act which set some of his courtiers 
against him. The dissenting nobles found support within the royal family from 
Govinda’s paternal uncle Baddega and Baddega’s more ambitious son Krishna III. 
Govinda banished them and they fled to the Cedi court in Tripuri because Baddega’s 
queen was a Cedi princess, a daughter of Yuvarajdeva I. From there they seem to 
have carried on their intrigues against Govinda who on his part evidently did little 
to retrieve his popularity with his subjects. Arikesari II of Vemulavada, although 
the brother-in-law of Govinda, seems to have joined his enemies and espoused the 
cause of Baddega. Ancjther powerful feudatory prince who acted in the same way 
was the Ganga Butuga, who visited Baddega in Tripuri and married his daughter, 
hoping, with his aid, in due course to carry out his designs on his ancestral throne 
as against his elder brother, the ruling Ganga prince Rajamalla III. Meanwhile, in 
another direction, Govinda’s policy, at first apparently successful, eventually landed 
him in inextricable difficulties. It was a period of confusion and disputed succession 
in Vengi from the close of Indra Ill’s reign. Soon after his accession, Govinda had 
supported Yuddhamalla II against his rivals, and virtually converted Vengi into a 
Rashtrakuta province, all real power passing into the hands of the Rashtrakuta 
officials. This was resented by Chalukya Bhima II of the elder branch who got into 
touch with the anti-Govinda party and was supported by them either openly or in 
secret. When Chalukya Bhima II began a war of independence, Govinda sent an 
army under his loyal nobles to put down the rebellion. But before this army could 
win through to success, another rebellion threatened its rear as Bijja or Vijayaditya 

* A very plausible suggestion of Timmappayya, op. cit,, p. 46. 

* Eastern Cdlukyas, pp. 1 65-77. 
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of the Mudugonda branch of Chajukyas, who was ruling the territory adjoining the 
Vemulavada principality in the south, rose also. When Govinda sent yet another 
army against him, he appealed to Arikesari for aid, which was readily granted, and 
Govinda’s forces were defeated. Baddega, who was watching these developments 
from Tripuri, was then sent for, and was perhaps proclaimed king at Vemulavada, 
and Govinda’s reign came to an abrupt end, Baddega Amoghavarsa III and 
Chalukya Bhima 11 both entering on the rule of their respective kingdoms in the 
years a.d. 954-5. 

The last of the achievements attributed to Arikesari, the overthrow of Bappuva, 
is not easy to explain so satisfactorily. He may be the same as the Bappuka who, 
together with Dantiga, opposed Amoghavarsa III and was slain as a result by 
Krishna 111.* 

In the portion of the Vemulavada inscription recording the grant, besides the 
many picturesque titles of Arikesari 11 which are applied again to his grandson 
Arikesari 111 in the Parbhani plates, we get the name of his mahasandhivigrahi 
Gunakarasa, of Nagamarya, the satrddhipdla (superintendent of feeding houses) of 
King Baddega (Amoghavarsa 111) and of Nagamarya’s son Peddanarya, the 
tanirapdla of King Gunakara (i.e. Arikesari II). At Peddanarya’s request, 100 
nivartanas of arable land were given by Arikesari 11 on the occasion of the uttardyana 
samkrdnti for a satra for the feeding of persons who came to worship at the Aditya 
shrine built by him, and another held of eight nivartanas for a fresh water tank 
{pdmya-hhumi-ksetram). The enumeration of the witnesses to the gifts recorded is 
also of some interest to the curious, since the list includes in order the four temples 
of Vemulavada, three Saiva teachers {vydkhydni-hhattdrakas) whose names are 
Mallikarjuna, Vyaktalihgi, and Vidyarasi, and lastly nine sresthis headed by 
Candrasresthi. The field which was thus bestowed was subject to a siddhaya (money 
tax) of twelve drammas. 

Of the reigns of the next two rulers who end the line, Bhadradeva II and Arikesari 
in, no political events are mentioned in the Parbhani plates, which record a grant 
by Arikesari III to the Jaina temple built in Vemulavada by his father Baddega, 
and known by the name Subhadhama-jinalaya, for repairs and the maintenance of 
worship. In the grant Arikesari III is described as the feudatory of Akalavarsha 
Krishnarajadeva (ill). But the name of the donee makes the grant a document of the 
highest value; it is that of the celebrated Jaina polyhistor Somadevasuri, the author 
of the Yalodhara-carita and of the Syadvadopanisad and other works, highly respected 
by many princes in the land who did honour to themselves by honouring him. We 
know from his oft-quoted colophon to the Yalastilaka-campu that he composed that 
work in the §aka year 881 (a.d. 959), i.e. seven years before the date of the Parbhani 
plates, when Krishna HI was still residing in his camp at Mclpadi, after his campaigns 
in the south, and his feudatory Badyaga, the eldest son of Arikesari II, was ruling 
at a place called Gaiigadhara characterized as overflowing with wealth. Somadeva’s 
spiritual ancestry is explained thus in the Parbhani plates. In the Gauda-saiigha 
there was a famous scholar by name Yasodeva; he was a muni (sage) who by his 
tapas (austerities) had established contact with the Sasanadevatas. His pupil was 
Nemideva, an expert in Jaina doctrine and ‘an axe to the pride’ of the disputants 


' Ibid., p. 178, n. I. 
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of rival faiths. Nemidcva had many pupils of great excellence, of whom the most 
famous was Sri Somadeva, the abode of learning, the seat of fame, whose beauty 
was matched by his high character. In the colophon to his Nttivdkydmrta^ probably 
written after the date of the Parbhani plates, Somadeva calls himself, among other 
things, the beloved pupil {priyaJisya) of Sri Nemidevabhagavan. His affinity with 
the Gauda-sahgha has been traced in his references to Dharmavaloka,* a ruler of 
Rashtrakuta extraction in Bodh Gaya, in the tenth century a.d. Pampa and Soma- 
deva, both Jains, two of the greatest names in medieval Indian literature, also shed 
their lustre on the court of the Chalukyas of Vemulavada. 


* By Dr. V. Raghavan, New I A, vi, 3 June 1943, pp. 68^. 
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ORIGIN OF THE DYNASTY AND EARLY 
FEUDATORY RULERS 

T he history of the Yadava dynasty, which dominated the politics of 
the Deccan during the thirteenth century, goes back to the end of the 
ninth century. It is, however, not yet fully known during its earher 
period. Few contemporary inscriptions have been found, and Hemadri, who 
has given us an account of the achievements of the house, contents himself 
by merely recording the names of its early rulers. As he himself lived towards 
the end of the thirteenth century, his information about the kings of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries is naturally often incomplete and inaccurate. 

The Yadavas profess to be descended from Yadu, a Puranic hero, and 
claim that their ancestors first lived at Mathura and then migrated to Dvara- 
vatl or Dvaraka in Kathiawar. This belief of theirs is in perfect accordance 
with Puranic tradition, but we need not examine its historical accuracy, for 
it refers to times for which no records exist and has hardly any bearing on the 
history of the dynasty during our period. 

We may perhaps, however, accept the statement which occurs in the earliest 
Yadava records that they were originally immigrants into the Deccan from 
Dvaraka.* There is in fact nothing inherently improbable in this and it may 
well have actually been the case, since one of their feudatory families in 
Khandesh is known to have been an emigrant from Valabhi, another city 
in Kathiawar.^ No Kathiawar records have, however, so far been found to 
prove that any Yadava family migrated thence to Maharashtra in the ninth 
century, nor do the actions or policies of the Yadavas show any anxiety to 
recover their patrimony there or to re-establish any political or cultural con- 
nexion with that country. The story in the Jain tradition of how the pregnant 
mother of the founder of the dynasty was saved by a Jain saint from the con- 
flagration which destroyed Dvaraka and how she was later delivered of a 
son in her new home, looks more like mythological legend than actual his- 
tory. The pretension that the Yadavas were once lords of Dvaraka is there- 
fore so far historically unproved, and may be due rather to the fact that a 
descent from Yadu is claimed by the family than to its founders ever having 

* A Yadava family was indeed ruling at Siriihapura in Kathiawar in the seventh century a.d. 
(Ely i, 12), but it had no connexion with Mathura, nor are its descendants known to have migrated 
to Dvaraka. 

* E/y iiy 225 . 
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really been emigrants from that city. It is interesting to note that the Hoy- 
salas, who profess to be the descendants of Yadu, make the same claim to have 
been formerly lords of the city of Dvaraka. 

Inscriptions from the Karnatak disclose the existence of some petty 
Yadava feudatories ruling in the Dharvar District towards the end of the 
ninth century,* which is just about the time when the Yadava house was first 
becoming prominent in the Nasik District. As. however, there are no con- 
temporary names common to these families and the Yadavas proper, it 
is not possible to claim a Karnatak origin for this group, though it is true 
that many proper names which appear to be Canarese do occur among 
those of the ministers of the family in later times. 

The early patrimony of the clan lay in northern Maharashtra, where also 
was situated its later capital Devagiri, whilst Marathi literature flourished at 
the royal court in later times. We may therefore most probably presume that 
the Yadava family was in fact an indigenous Maratha sept, which, on rising 
to political eminence, began to profess a descent from Yadu and to claim to 
have emigrated from Dvaraka in Kathiawar. 

The first member of the family to raise its fortunes and give it distinction 
was Dridhaprahara. Jain tradition records that he was a posthumous child, 
and that his mother was a Yadava lady rescued from the burning of 
Dvaraka by Jainaprabhasuri, and it tells us how people accepted him as 
leader and began to pay him taxes because he protected them from robbers. ^ 
About A.D, 860, which is the probable time of Dridhaprahara, conditions 
were somewhat unsettled in Nasik and Khandesh owing to the weak 
rule of the Rashtrakuta emperor Amoghavardha I and his wars with the 
Pratihara emperor Bhoja 1 . It is possible that this state of affairs may have 
encouraged the predatory tendencies of the Vindhyan tribes, from whose 
raids the people of Nasik and the Kandesh may have suffered. Dridhaprahara 
proved his ability as a warrior by protecting them, and thus brought his 
family into prominence. He founded the city of Chandradityapura, the 
modern Chandor, forty miles north-east of Nasik, and made it his head- 
quarters. It was, however, Seunachandra, the son of Dridhaprahara, who 
first secured feudatory status for his family ; his house and patrimony con- 
tinued to be named after him as Seunavamsa and Seunadesa down to the 
thirteenth century, not only in Maharashtra but also in the Karnatak and 
Telangana .3 He founded a new city on the Sindineri called after himself 
Seunapura, and made it his capital. This town is probably the same as the 
modern Sinnar in the Nasik District. It seems that Seunachandra helped the 
Rashtrakutas in their wars with the Pratiharas and was given feudatory status 
in recognition of his services. His principality probably did not extend 

* Inscriptions from Bombay Karnatak^ nos. ii, 22. 

* I A, xii, 124. 

^ See I Ay xiv, 314; El, xiii, 198. 
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beyond the Nasik District. He may be taken to have flourished from about 
c, A.D. 880 to 900. 

The next three rulers of the family, Dadhiyappa, Bhillama I, and Rajiga, 
are shadowy figures who ruled from about c, a.d. 900 to 950. Then came 
Vandugi or Baddiga, during whose reign the family came into political 
prominence owing to his marriage with Vohiyavva, a princess of the Imperial 
Rashtrakuta family and a daughter of Dhorappa, a younger brother of the 
Rashtrakuta emperor Krishna III. This prince was a notable warrior who 
took an active part in the numerous campaigns of his feudal lord and uncle- 
in-law Krishna III. It thus is quite possible that Krishna may have sanctioned 
an increase in the jd^r of his enthusiastic son-in-law, but the precise extent 
of the Yadava principality under Baddiga is not known. 

The next ruler, Dhadiyasa {c. a.d. 970-85), is again one of whom little is 
really known. It was during his reign that the Rashtrakuta empire was over- 
thrown, but we do not know whether he offered any help to his imperial 
relative at this critical juncture. Not blood relationship, but the exigencies of 
the situation, usually dictate the course of rulers in political crises, and we 
find Bhillama II, the son and successor of Dhadiyasa, transferring his 
allegiance to the Chalukyas, who had brought about the fall of the Rashtra- 
kutas, though he had himself married a Rashtrakuta princess named Lakshmi.* 
Bhillama in fact became a staunch supporter of the new Chalukya empire 
founded by Tailapa II ; ‘he compelled^ says a verse in his own copper-plate 
charter, ‘the goddess of Royalty to remain as a chaste wife in the house of 
Ranarajaranga (Tailapa II)’. He took an active part in the war with the 
Paramaras, which eventually ended in the overthrow and death of King 
Munja.2 The enthusiastic assistance thus given to the Chalukya emperor 
evidently did not remain unrewarded, for we find the Ahmadanagar District 
added to his patrimony about this time. It is possible that some outlying 
territories of the Paramara dominion in the direction of the Khandesh may 
also have been allotted to him, though so far we have no direct evidence 
supporting this view. 

As a result of his victories, Bhillama acquired the title of Vijayabharana 
and he celebrated his success by erecting at Sangamner a temple to Siva 
bearing the title of Vijayabharnesvara. The earliest Y adava grant yet recovered 
is a grant in favour of this temple given by this king. He eventually shifted 
his capital to Sindinagar, the modern Sinnar in the Nasik District.^ 

* The view of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar that Jhahjha, the father of Lakshmi, was the ^ilahara king 
of Thana of that name, is untenable. The latter prince flourished between c . a.d. 910 and 930, and it 
seems unlikely that a prince who ruled from c. a.d. 980 to 1000 could have been his son-in-law. 

* Sangamner plates, v, 16. 

^ The ^ilahara ruler Aparajitadeva (a.d. 975-1010) claims to have afforded protection to a king 
named Bhillama, who seems to be the contemporary Yadava ruler. Aparajitadeva was a partisan of 
the Rashtrakutas while Bhillama was an adherent of the Chajukyas; it is therefore difficult to con- 
jecture how the former could have helped the latter. Perhaps the statement refers to some alliance 
between the two at the time when both w^ere feudatories of the Rashtrakutas. 
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No details concerning the reign of the next ruler, Vesugi, who had married 
Nayilladevi, a daughter of a Chalukya feudatory of Gujarat, have come to 
light up to the present. He may be presumed to have ruled from about c, a.d. 
1005 to 1025. He was succeeded by Bhillama III, who is known to us from 
a grant made by him.^ We may place his reign between about a.d. 1020 
and 1040. The status of the Yadava family was raised during his reign by his 
marriage with AvalladevI, a daughter of his feudal lord, the Chalukya 
emperor Jayasimha I. He naturally took an active part in his father-in-law’s 
campaigns and may well have been of considerable help to him in his wars 
with the Paramara ruler Bhoja I. 

The next two rulers were Yadugi and Bhillama IV. Their reigns lasted 
for only about ten years altogether and the fortunes of the family suffered 
reverses during this period owing to causes not yet known to us. After the 
death of Bhillama IV, his son Seunachandra II, we are told, restored and 
raised the fortunes of his family as the god Hari had once restored those of 
the whole earth during his boar incarnation. In the light of the recent 
discovery of a new copper plate of this ruler,^ his accession has to be 
placed in c. a.d. 1050. The efforts of Seunachandra met with considerable 
success; he acquired the title of Mahamandale^vara and became also the 
overlord of several sub-feudatory families, one of which was then ruling 
in Khandesh. The Yadava administrative organization was also improved 
during his rule; in a.d. 1069 his ministry consisted of seven officers who 
all boasted high-sounding titles.^ 

Seunachandra was further a skilful diplomat. When the struggle for the 
throne arose between the two brothers in his overlord’s family, he was able 
to judge correctly as to which would ultimately be successful. He threw in 
his lot with the younger son Vikramaditya and offered him substantial aid 
in overthrowing his elder brother, the reigning emperor Somesvara 11 . 
Victory was by no means easily attained, for the revolution in the Chola 
capital had put an end to Vikramaditya’s hopes of receiving any help from 
that quarter; the new Chola king Vira-Rajendra in fact had championed the 
cause of Somesvara 11 . Erammadeva, Seunachandra’s eldest son and destined 
heir, co-operated with his father in these campaigns against Somesvara 11 .-^ 
He succeeded his father in about 1085 and may be presumed to have ruled 
down to about c, a.d. i 105. No events of his reign are known to us. He was 
succeeded in turn by his brother Sitiiharaja, who is credited with having 
helped in the completion of the Karpuravrata of his overlord Vikramaditya VI 

* Kalas Budrak grant, lA^ xvii, 117. 

* The Deolali (Ahmadnagar District) copper plate of this ruler, exhibited in the Annamalai 

session of the All-India Oriental Conference on 26 Dec. 1955, is dated in ^aka 974 or 
A.D. 1052. ’ I A, xii, 120. 

^ The Asvi record gives the credit of the enthronement of Vikramaditya VI to Erammadeva, 
whilst that of Hemadri attributes it to his father Seunachandra. We can perhaps reconcile the diver- 
gent testimony of the two authorities in the way indicated in the text. 
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by procuring for him a Karpura elephant. His reign may be placed between 
about A.D. 1105 and 1120. 

Yadava history again becomes obscure during the fifty years following the 
death of Sirhharaja. A Yadava king named Seunachandra appears to be ruling 
in the Nasik District in a.d. 1142,’ but he is unknown to Hemadri. He was 
succeeded in 1 145 by Mallugi who continued to be loyal to his feudal lord 
Tailapa III; for we learn that his general Dada and the latter’s son Mahidhara 
were a constant menace to the troops of Bi jjana who were seeking to oust 
Tailapa. 2 Mallugi naturally took advantage of the unsettled times in which 
he was living and sought to extend his kingdom towards Berar by capturing 
Parnakheta (the modern Patkhed in the A kola District) and then invading 
the kingdom of the Kakatiya ruler Rudra. This invasion was merely under- 
taken as a threat and embarrassment to the rulers concerned and did not 
result in any territorial gains. Mallugi’s reign came to an end about a.d. i 160. 

Mallugi had two sons, Amaragaiigeya and Karna. The former succeeded 
him, but died after a very short reign and was followed on the throne by his 
son Amaramallugi. After a short time the latter seems to have been over- 
powered by the usurper Kaliyaballala, whose precise place in the genealogy 
is uncertain. Eventually a period of anarchy was ended by Bhillama V, a son 
of Karna, 3 who managed to secure the Y'adava throne for his branch of the 
family in about a.d. 1175. 

* As proved by the Anjneri invscription, L4, xii, 126. Since he is not mentioned in the genealogy 
of Hemadri, R. G. Bhandarkar took him to be a sub-feudatory of the Yadavas. 

^ Suktimuktdvally vv. 5-9; p. 184, 

^ The genealogy of Bhillama outlined above differs from that given by I Icmadri or the Paithan 
plates of Ramachandra. It is based upon the Gadag record issued by Bhillama himself, who may 
well be presumed to have given correct information about the name of his own father to the 
drafter of the grant. Hemadri flourished a century later and may not have had correct knowledge. 
R. G. Bhandarkar, however, thought that the Gadag inscription was a forgery, and accepted 
Hemadri’s account of the parentage of Bhillama. 
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THE INDEPENDENT SOVEREIGNS 

Bhillatna V 

B hillama V was the first Yadava ruler to claim imperial status and 
. assume the imperial titles. This he did in about a.d. 1187, just four 
^ years before his death, at which time he also initiated a new reckoning 
of his regnal years. But his career had really begun at least a decade earlier.^ 
In order properly to understand the significance of his reign, it is essential 
first to take a bird’s-eye view of the political condition of the Deccan during 
the period. 

The Chalukyan power began to decline from about a.d. 1150. Tailapa III, 
who had then just ascended the imperial throne, proved unable to prevent 
the gradual usurpation of his power by his Kalachuri feudatory Bijjala. He 
was in fact a very weak ruler; even a much inferior vassal like the Kakatiya 
Prola had actually taken him prisoner on the battlefield. No wonder then 
that a masterful personality like Bijjala was easily able to win an independent 
status for his family against such feeble opposition. We find him claiming 
imperial titles in a.d. 1162, immediately after the death of his nominal 
sovereign Taila III, though in fact he had begun his own regnal reckoning 
six years earlier. 

Empires in Ancient India were generally not unitary states. They usually 
consisted of a loose federation of a number of feudal states, each of 
which was, as a rule, individually anxious to throw off the imperial yoke at 
the earliest convenient opportunity. This was the form of the Chalukyan 
empire. There were a number of feudatories under Taila III, like the Kaka- 
tiyas of Warangal, the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra, the Rattas of Saundatti, 
the Silaharas of Konkan and the Yadavas of northern Maharashtra; these 
were not at all over-anxious to recognize the imperial claims of Bijjala. The 
latter on his part failed to consolidate his power and was assassinated in a.d. 
1167. He was succeeded by his sons Soyideva, Sahkama, Ahavamalla, and 
Sirhhana in rapid succession; none of these showed any ability as a ruler. 
The Kalachuris were supplanted by Somesvara IV, a son of Tailapa III, 
about A.D. 1183. 

While these political revolutions were succeeding each other with lightning 

* The year a.d. 1184 which is given as the initial year of his reign by some records (e.g. ASR^ 
1930-4, p. 244) may be the year when he succeeded in making himself the complete master of the 
possessions of the main branch of the family. 
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speed in the heart of the Chalukyan empire, its outlying feudatories like the 
Yadavas and the Hoysalas, who naturally could not be effectively controlled 
from the centre, were maturing their own imperial plans. The Hoysalas had 
once before become almost independent in the reign of Vishnuvardhana, 
but were eventually curbed by Vikramaditya VI. Ballala, who was now on 
the throne, being an able ruler, was anxious to achieve what his grand- 
father had failed to realize. He refused to recognize the imperial claims of the 
weak successors of Bijjala and fought two engagements with them in 1179.* 
From 1180 onwards we find him assuming the title Rajadhiraja and from 
1185 the full imperial titles Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Paramabhattaraka 
Pratapachakravartl.^ 

When the general political situation was so unsettled, it is no wonder that 
the Yadavas also should have attempted to secure imperial status for their 
family. For a time Mallugi was loyal to Tailapa. The victories of his general 
Dada over Bijjala had probably been won while he was professing to fight 
for his feudal lord. When, however, Tailapa had eventually succumbed to 
Bijjala, the warfare carried on by Mallugi against the latter, his troops being 
then commanded by Mahidhara, a son of Dada, must have been undertaken 
with the object of overthrowing the Kalachuri power and acquiring imperial 
status for himself. 

Mallugi, however, did not live long enough to carry out his imperial plans 
and his death in a.d. 1170 was followed by chaos at the Yadava capital, a 
state of confusion which prevented the family from taking any effective part 
in contemporary political developments. Mallugi was succeeded by his eldest 
son Amaragangeya, who seems to have died after a short reign. If Hemadri’s 
account is to be trusted here, Amaragangeya was succeeded by Amaramallugi, 
Govindaraja, and Kaliyaballala. We have no definite information either about 
the mutual relations of these rulers or about the causes which led to their 
quick disappearance. There is no doubt that the rapid succession of a num- 
ber of inefficient rulers at the capital seemed to render every prospect of the 
Yadavas gaining the imperial position almost hopeless. 

While the descendants of Amaragangeya were thus engaged in fighting 
with one another and thus weakening the Yadava power, his brother Karna 
and the latter’s son Bhillama were laying the foundations of another Yadava 
principality which was soon destined to extend its sway over the whole of 
the Deccan, About Karna’s career we have no definite information. He was 
probably a district officer or a sub-feudatory under his brother Amara- 
gangeya. He had an able son, Bhillama, who was quick to realize that the 
weak Kalachuri imperial rulers were no longer able to protect their petty 
vassals. He therefore decided not to fight with his cousins for a share in 
their small patrimony, but rather to bring under his sway the territories 

* EC xi, Dg. no. 44; vi, Md. no. 33. 

* Ibid. V, Hn. no. 70; Ak. no. 127. 
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governed by a number of small kings in the Konkan and central Maha- 
rashtra. Like Shivaji in a later age, he began his career by capturing forts in 
the Konkan. He first defeated the king of Srivardhana, a port in the Konkan, 
and then the ruler of Pratyantagada, which is obviously the modern fort of 
Prachandagada or Torana in the former Bhor State. He then proceeded 
towards Sholapur where he put to death Billana, king of Mahgalaveshtaka 
or Mangalavedhe, a small town in that district. 

Bhillama had thus succeeded in securing a fairly large principality for him- 
self in the northern Konkan and central Maharashtra, whilst affairs at the 
ancestral Yadava capital were rapidly going from bad to worse. Hemadri 
tells us that the Royal Fortune of the Yadava family abandoned the legitimate 
heirs and resorted to Bhillama, an uncle of the weakling on the throne, being 
attracted by his sterling merit and splendid qualities. In plain language this 
statement of the court poet means that Bhillama eventually felt himself justi- 
fied in intervening in the affairs at Sinner, setting aside his cousin, the ruling 
king, and ascending the throne himself. The precise date of this intervention 
is not known, but we may not be far wrong in placing it about a.d. i i8o. 

Bhillama was not content merely to get back his family patrimony in 
northern Maharashtra; he was anxious also to extend its boundaries and 
influence. The situation in the Karnatak was very much confused and un- 
settled owing to the triangular fight for supremacy which was going on 
among the Kalachuris, the Chalukyas, and the Hoysalas, but Bhillama does 
not seem to have thought at first of intervening in it. He turned his attention 
rather to Malwa and Gujarat,* in both of which provinces the situation was 
very favourable for an outside invader. Ajayapala, the Chaulukya king of 
Gujarat, had alienated his Jain subjects, and eventually lost his life at the 
hands of his own doorkeeper in 1176. His successor Mulraja II (1176-78) 
was a mere child, as was also his younger brother who succeeded him in 
1178. Taking advantage of the weakness of the Chaulukya government, 
Vindhyavarman reconquered Malwa from the Gurjaras and re-established 
the Paramara power in its ancestral home. Vindhyavarman, however, was 
unable to establish himself firmly in Malwa and moreover the struggle with 
the Chaulukyas, though successful in its immediate outcome, had weakened 
his power and depleted his resources. 

Bhillama therefore turned his attention to Malwa and Gujarat as territories 
which offered prospects to an invader. The statement in the Mutugi inscrip- 

* There is no definite and decisive evidence to show that Bhillama*s raids in Malwa and Gujarat 
preceded his wars with the Hoysalas. But we do know definitely that his hands were quite full with 
his southern expeditions from a.d. 1185 onwards, and thus it is almost certain that his invasion of 
Malwa and Gujarat must have been planned and carried out earlier when he had no danger to 
apprehend from the south. For the Kalachuris and the Chajukyas were then engaged in a deadly 
struggle with each other and with the Hoysajas. By first defeating the Paramaras and the Gujarat 
Chaulukyas, Bhillama must have aimed at making his northern frontier safe, so that he might have 
no embarrassments from that direction when later engaged in the deadly struggle with the Chalukyas 
and Hoysalas. 
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tion/ dated a.d. 1189, that he was ‘a severe pain in the head of the Malavas’ 
and ‘the dread roar of a cloud to the flocks of those swans, the Gurjaras" 
seems to be more than merely hyperbolical. Yadava armies did actually over- 
run the whole of Malwa and Lata or southern Gujarat. The Chaulukyas, who 
were just then preoccupied with the problem presented by the Muslim in- 
vasions, could offer no effective opposition, and some of Bhillama’s forces 
apparently penetrated the country as far as Marwar. For Kelhana, the 
Chahamana king of Naddula, the modern Nadol in the former Jodhpur 
State, claims to have defeated Bhillama’s troops in that district. His opponent 
was far away from his base and so he must have decided to return home on 
meeting with strong opposition at the hands of Kelhana. In the Mutugi in- 
scription Bhillama is also credited with having defeated the kings of Anga, 
Vahga, Nepala, and Pahchala. This, however, seems to be an empty boast, 
for there is no real evidence that he ever advanced beyond Gujarat. His 
armies returned from the boundaries of Rajputana, covered no doubt with 
glory, but without securing any permanent extension of territory in the 
domain of the Yadava kingdom. In the Gujarat expedition, Bhillama received 
substantial assistance from his general Jahla, who managed to obtain a cheap 
victory over the Gurjara forces by skilfully introducing a maddened elephant 
in their midst, a manoeuvre which led to the hasty dispersal and flight of the 
enemy. 

Bhillama’s expedition to Malwa, Gujarat, and Rajputana clearly did not 
result in any material addition to his dominions. It, however, increased his 
self-confidence and made him feel that he might well launch an equally 
successful attack against his southern neighbours and thus secure the 
imperial position for his house. While he was engaged in the north, rapid 
changes had taken place in the Karnatak. The Kalachuri power, which had 
been previously weakened by the attacks of the Hoysaja king Ballala, was 
finally overthrown by the Chalukya ruler Some^vara IV in a.d. 1183. 
Somes vara, however, does not appear to have been himself a military leader; 
the victory was almost entirely due to the genius and energy of his com- 
mander-in-chief, Brahma. A number of contemporary records describe this 
general as the upholder of Chajukya glory and as a fire of destruction to the 
Kalachuri family. He was a skilful leader of the elephant phalanx and had 
managed to capture sixty of the enemy’s elephants in the decisive engage- 
ment which sealed the fate of the Kalachuris.^ 

Somesvara, however, was not destined to enjoy the fruits of his general’s 

* Suktimuktdvali^ Introduction, v. ii. 

G.O.S. edition reads for it is obviously a wrong reading. 

* H/, vi, 96. 
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victory for very long. The Hoysala ruler Ballala decided to make a bid for 
the imperial position and Bhillama also felt that he had an equally good 
chance of success in this direction. The attenuated and weakened Chalukya 
empire was thus invaded almost simultaneously from the north by Bhillama 
and from the south by Ballala. Some^vara decided to deal with the southern 
invader first and dispatched his general Brahma against Ballala. This time, 
however, Brahma was unable to win a victory for his master. His strong 
elephant phalanx was outmanoeuvred by the more quickly moving cavalry 
divisions of Ballala and the Chalukya power was completely shattered. 
Somesvara made no attempt to defend his capital at Kalyani. We find him 
swiftly retreating and setting up his new seat of government at Jayantipura 
or Banavasi, whence he continued to maintain a precarious existence down 
to 1189 with the help of his Kadamba feudatory Kamadeva.^ 

It is very probable — though there is no definite evidence on the point — 
that Ballala pressed his successful advance still farther and actually captured 
Kalyani, the imperial capital. It is extremely unlikely that he would have 
allowed it to remain in the hands of a Chalukya army when its chief had 
deserted his capital and fled to Banavasi. 

Such was the general political situation when Bhillama decided to throw 
out a challenge to Ballala, and to make a bid for the imperial position in the 
Deccan. The Hoysala army was no doubt flushed with its recent sensational 
victories, but it seems to have been at the same time considerably weakened 
by them. For Bhillama was able to secure a resounding victory over it and to 
plant his imperial Eagle-flag on the ramparts of Kalyani, which had been 
the capital of the Deccan for about two centuries. Ballala had to beat a hasty 
retreat to his own capital of Dvarasamudra, and the whole of the southern 
Chalukya empire, which he had conquered from Brahma and Somesvara, 
fell into the hands of Bhillama,^ who promptly occupied the whole territory 
and pursued the retreating Hoysala forces at least as far as the Hassan 
District in Mysore State. Periya Sahana, the commander-in-chief of his 
cavalr)^ seems to have taken a leading part in this brilliant campaign. The 
new territories were in any case put under his charge.^ Certain records of 
Bhillama seem to indicate that he started a new reckoning of his regnal years 
in 1187;^ it is probable that this was the year of his epoch-making capture of 
Kalyani. 

Ballala had been long planning to secure the paramount position in the 
Deccan for his family and he was not prepared to give up the struggle even 
after the loss of Kalyani. He spent a couple of years in reorganizing his forces 

* ECy xi, Cd. no. 93. 

* The statement of Hcmadri that the Hoysala king was killed at of after the fall of Kalyani must 
be incorrect, if it is intended to refer to the reigning Hoysa|a ruler Ballala. Probably some collateral 
prince of the Hoysaja family may have fallen while defending this city. 

^ H/, XV, 39. 

^ SIBR, 1930, App. E, no. 18. 
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and then began his march northwards with a view to reoccupying the 
southern provinces of the defunct Chalukya empire. By June, a . d . 1189, he 
had managed to establish his supremacy over Banavasi and Nojambavadi,* 
and thence proceeded to invade the Bijapur and Dharwar Districts, probably 
as a prelude to the ultimate capture of KalyanL 

Bhillama was not slow to realize the danger threatening him from this new 
move by Ballala. He marshalled a strong force consisting of 200,000 infantry 
and 12,000 cavalry, and moved out to meet the invader. In June, a . d . 1191, 
we find him already encamped at Gadag in the Dharwar District in the 
course of his southward march. Soon after this date the two rival claimants for 
the sovereignty of the Deccan met each other at Soraturin the neighbourhood 
of Dharwar where a sanguinary battle was fought. This time BaUala was 
completely successful and the Yadava army was defeated with great slaughter. 
Tn order further to sow the seeds for the growth of his glory’, says a con- 
temporary Hoysala record,^ ‘this emperor of the south prepared the ground 
by his conquest and from Soratur as far as Belvola, made it fit for being 
turned up by the ploughshares of the cultivators, having manured it with the 
bodies of the myriad brave warriors of the Sevana army.’ 

There may be some exaggeration in the language used in this record, but 
there can be no doubt that the Hoysaja victory was a decisive one. Jaitrapala, 
the Yadava general, tried to stem the tide of victory by taking shelter in the 
stronghold of Lokkigundi (modern Lokkundi), but Ballala captured the fort 
without much difficulty. The Yadava general was killed while defending this 
place, and after its loss the Yadava retreat degenerated into a complete rout. 
Ballala captured a number of important forts such as Erambara (Yellurga in 
the Hyderabad State), Kurrugod (near Bellary), Gutti (about 50 miles east 
of Bellary), and Hangal. The Yadavas were all driven across the Krishna and 
the Malaprabha and the territories to their north completely cleared of 
them, these rivers continuing for twenty years thereafter to be the boundary 
between the two contending powers. 

A Hoysala record dated a . d . 1198 tells us how Ballala moistened his sword 
with the blood of the Pandya king, whetted it on the grindstone of the head 
of Bhillama and sheathed it in the lotus mouth of Jaitugi.3 It is known that 
the battle of Soratur was fought sometime toward the end of a . d . 1191, 
which is also known to have been the period of the accession of Bhillama’s 
son and successor Jaitugi.-^ It is also known that Kamadeva, the Pandya king 
of Ucchangi, and Jaitugi, the general of Bhillama, both died while fighting 
against the Hoysalas. 

May we then accept the claim of Ballala that he killed in battle not only 

* EC, V, Ak. no. 57. * Anncgiri plates, dated a.d. 1192; EC, v, Cn. no. 179. 

^ EC, vi, Bclur no. 77. 

^ Bijapur inscription shows that December 1196 fell in the sixth regnal year of Jaitugi; BC, i, 
ii, 521. 
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Jaitugi and Kamadeva but also his chief foe Bhillama V? Probably not, 
for this claim seems to be an exaggerated one. The Gadag inscriptions of 
Ballala, issued within a year of his sensational victories and engraved at a 
town which had witnessed his victorious marches and battles, state that the 
Hoysala ruler killed in action only Jaitrasimha, who is also expressly described 
therein as the right hand of Bhillama. This document was composed by 
Agni^arman under the express direction of King Ballala and it is very un- 
likely that it would have omitted to mention the death of Bhillama on the 
battlefield, had it in fact taken place. It appears that Bhillama, who was 
already an ageing man, was much shaken by this defeat, which finally 
shattered all the dreams of his life, and died broken-hearted soon afterwards. 
Poets of the later Hoysala records, therefore, felt themselves justified in 
describing their master as having used the head of Bhillama as a whetting 
stone for his sword.* 

Before concluding our account of the career of Bhillama, we have to refer 
to the story of the marriage of Prithviraja Chahamana with Sa^ivrata, a 
daughter of Bhanu, a Yadava king of Devagiri, as narrated by Chandbardai 
in his Vrithviraja With his usual poetic embellishments and exaggerated 

descriptions, the bard tells us how $a.4ivrata and Prithviraja fell in love on 
hearing of each other in the songs of a wandering bard who visited each 
court in turn; how their love for a time appeared destined to be frustrated 
since Sa^ivrata’s marriage had been otherwise arranged by her father with 
Virachandra, a nephew of Jayachandra, the king of Kanauj; and how 
Prithviraja galloped off to Devagiri in the nick of time and managed to carry 
away the willing princess, leaving his army behind him to defeat the Yadava 
and Gahadavala forces. Prithviraja and Jayachandra may in some sense be 
regarded as rival kings of Pahchala, and Yadava inscriptions claim, as we 
have shown above, that Bhillama had defeated the king of that country. It 
is, however, very difficult to say whether any historic facts are reflected in 
the bardic story narrated by Chandbardai. The name of the Yadava king 
Bhanu in his account is somewhat similar to that of Bhillama and there is 
nothing inherently improbable in the idea that a Yadava king should have 
planned his daughter’s marriage with a prince of the Kanauj family. But un- 
less some reliable historical evidence should become available to show that 

* Messrs. Venkatasubbayah and Srikantya have given a different version of the events of the 

>"adava- Hoysala struggle. They argue that the battle of Soratur took place just before December 
1 190, that Bhillama reorganized his forces and rcinvaded the Hoysala kingdom about June 1191, 
recapturing then most of the forts previously wrested from his hands, that he was defeated a 
second time and killed sometime between June and December of 1191, and that Ballala recaptured 
the forts in the course of the next two or three years iv, 120; NIA^ i, 414). It seems most 

unlikely that if Bhillama had been so signally defeated in the battle of Soratur, as he is said to have 
been in the Hoysala records, he could so soon have reorganized his forces and succeeded in the 
course of only six months in driving Ballala from most of the forts which had been taken from 
him just before. 

* Samqya, 25. 
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the Gahadavala and Chahamana armies did really move into the Deccan to 
fight a battle there with each other, one cannot accept the story as historical. 
It may be a bardic invention with the object of showing that the feud between 
Prithviraja and Jayachandra was one of long standing and did not originate 
merely with the marriage of Samyogita. The account of the marriage of 
SaSivrata is merely a revised edition of the story of the svajamara of Sariiyo- 
gita; it also contains a serious anachronism when it represents Devagirl as 
the Yadava capital in about 1180, Bhillama is not known to have had a son 
named Narendra as the Rdsao asserts (25, 174). As matters stand today, it 
appears to have hardly any actual historical foundation. 

Whether Bhillama was killed on the battlefield or not, there can be no 
doubt that his career had a very tragic end. A series of victories which he 
had won, first against the Paramaras and Gujarat Chaulukyas and then against 
the Karnatak Chabkyas and the Hoysajas, had naturally led him to think that 
he would remain the undisputed overlord of the Deccan, but all his plans 
were upset on the fateful battlefield of Soratur. The territory between the 
Krishna and the Tungabhadra, which was destined to be the bone of con- 
tention for centuries between the Deccani and Mysorean powers, slipped 
away from his hands and was annexed by the Hoysala king Ballala II, who 
captured and occupied all the important forts and cities in it. Bhillama was 
more than sixty at this time and he must have died broken-hearted, just as the 
Peshwa Nanasahib did after the battle of Panipat. 

The tragic end of Bhillama should not, however, blind us to his greatness 
as a warrior and statesman. He was a self-made man; he had inherited hardly 
any patrimony. He had to carve out a principality for himself in the northern 
Konkan and southern Maharashtra. His intervention in the affairs of the 
Yadava clan of Sinner was no doubt a usurpation from one point of view, 
but there can be no doubt that the Yadava family would never have become 
the overlords of the Deccan had third-rate rulers like Amaragangeya and 
Kaliyaballala continued to be at the helm of its affairs for very much longer. 
Bhillama not only consolidated his power in Maharashtra, but also carried 
out successful raids into Malwa and Gujarat, which brought glory to his arms 
and riches into his treasury. He intervened in Karnatak politics at the right 
moment and managed to oust both the Chalukyas and the Hoysajas. His 
armies at one time overran and occupied the whole of the Raichur Doab. He 
had well and truly laid the foundation of the Yadava empire. For we should 
not forget that even after the decisive victory at Soratur his opponent 
Ballaja did not dare to cross the Krishna and march into Maharashtra. The 
Yadava armies, though defeated, were not annihilated, and the enemy dared 
not beard the lion in his own den. To conclude, like most founders of 
empires, Bhillama was a soldier, a statesman, and a man of tact and vision. 
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Jaitugi 

(A.D. II9I to I2Io(?)) 

Bhillama was succeeded by his son Jaitugi towards the end of a.d. 1191 . 
It was once believed that this prince met his end during the Karnatak 
campaign of his father, but that view is no longer tenable. The Jaitugi or 
Jaitrasiriiha, killed in the Hoysa}a war, is obviously the person of that name 
mentioned as Bhillama’s feudatory general and minister in a Gadag record.* 
Had Jaitugi, the crown prince, fallen in the war, Hoysala records would not 
have failed to mention his relationship with the Yadava king; they would 
certainly not have remained content merely to record his name. In fact, 
Hemadri definitely mentions him as having ruled, and contemporary records 
have also been found which refer to his reign and thus support the historian.- 

The affairs of the Yadava kingdom were in a critical state at the time of the 
accession of Jaitugi. ^ It appeared as if the Hoysala armies, flushed with their 
recent victories, would cross the Krishna and overrun the whole Yadava 
kingdom. Jaitugi was undoubtedly a soldier of great courage and resolution, 
for he was not at all unnerved by the recent disasters. He reorganized his 
forces and presented such a strong front that Ballala had to give up the idea 
of pressing his victories further and crowning them with the capture of 
Kalyani and Dcvagiri. The two sides tacitly accepted the Malaprabha- 
Krishna line as the boundary of their kingdoms and neither made any attempt 
to cross it for nearly two decades. 

Jaitugi, however, was anxious to rehabilitate the military reputation of his 
army by obtaining victories elsewhere, and decided to launch an offensive 
against the rising power of the Kakatiyas in Telangana. The Yadavas felt 
that since they were the successors of the Chalukyas, all the former feuda> 
tories of the latter should at once automatically recognize their overlordship. 
The Kakatiyas not only did not do so, but exploited the critical situation 
which had arisen following the disastrous Karnatak campaign by launching 
an attack on the Yadavas from their rear. It would appear that on at least one 
occasion the Kakatlya armies penetrated as far as the Yadava capital under 
the generalship of Mahadeva, the brother of the reigning king.^ had 

to bide his time for a while. When affairs on the Krishna front became more 
settled about a.d. 1194, and it was evident that there would be no immediate 

* Ely iii, 219, * Fleet, BG, r, ii, 521. 

^ A Hoysaja record dated 1194 (EC, v, Arsikere no. 5) no doubt mentions Ballala’s capture of 
the fort of Lokkundi from Jaitugi. But it docs not refer to this as a recent event; the capture of the 
fort there mentioned was in all probability really that which took place while it was held by the 
minister Jaitrapala, who actually died while defending his command during the preceding reign. 

♦ The Garavapada inscription, Ei, xviii, 351. This incident could not have happened during the 
short reign of Mahadeva himself, for at that time the Yadavas were in effective occupation of the 
greater portion of the Kakatiya kingdom. It could have happened only during the reign of Rudra, 
when the Yadavas were engaged in a deadly struggle with the Hoysajas. 
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danger of a Hoysaja invasion, he launched a sudden hurricane attack against 
the Kakatlyas. The reigning Kakatlya monarch Rudra was killed in the 
course of the campaign;^ Hemadri grows eloquent in describing how Jaitugi 
performed a human sacrifice by immolating a victim in the shape of the fierce 
Rudra, the king of Telangana. 

The death of the king on the battlefield broke down all the Kakatlya 
resistance; for a Kakatlya record itself describes how chaos followed that 
event and how a number of chieftains ‘sought to claim the hand of the 
Kakatlya Royal Glory, who for a time found herself in a thorny jungle’.^ 

The death of Rudra took place soon after a.d. 1195. The Kakatlya history 
during the next few years is obscured by a veil of considerable confusion 
and uncertainty. It appears that either in the fateful battle in which Rudra 
was killed, or soon thereafter, Jaitugi succeeded in taking prisoner Ganapati, 
who was a nephew of the dead Kakatiya monarch. This prince remained 
in captivity at Devagirl, but resistance to the Yadava invaders continued 
to be offered by his father Mahadeva, who had succeeded his brother 
Rudra in about 1196. Mahadeva was ably assisted by Racherla, one of 
Rudra’s generals. 

Mahadeva’s efforts to drive out the invader proved as unsuccessful as 
those of his brother, and he too died on the battlefield in conflict with the 
Yadava invaders. A Kakatiya record clearly admits this fact when it describes 
in flowery terms how this ruler fell asleep in the battlefield on the temple of 
his royal elephant and awoke in heaven to find his head resting on the bosom 
of his heavenly spouse. 

The death of Mahadeva intensified the chaos in the Kakatiya kingdom. 
Darkness and confusion prevailed all around, life and property became un- 
safe, and Brahmans could no longer discharge their religious functions. It 
seems that for a time Jaitugi sought to annex the whole kingdom and 
administer it from Devagiri. He did not succeed in this effort and he there- 
fore eventually decided to follow the traditional policy of Hindu princes 
which recommends that a conqueror should reinstate a relative of the last 
ruler upon the throne of the conquered country. Ganapati, the son of Maha- 
deva, was already a captive in his hands^ and he decided to place him on the 


* In I Icmadri’s prasasti^ the Kakatiya king killed in war is described as Raudra, which would 
suggest that not Rudra himself, but a son of his, was killed on the battlefield. If Rudra had died a 
natural death instead of being killed in the war, there would not have supervened that chaos in 
the Kakatiya kingdom which has been so graphically described by the Palampet inscription 
{Hyderabad Arch, Series, Monograph 3). And in fact Rudra is not known to have had a son ; he 
was succeeded by his brother Mahadeva. We have, therefore, to conclude that in Hemadri’s 
prasasii, raudra is a clerical mistake for rudra, due to a scribe anxious to differentiate between the 
two consecutive words in the expression rudrasya rudrdkriteh. Dasgupta’s suggestion that Raudra 
may refer to the successor of Rudra — his brother Mahadcra { 1 C, iv, 473) -seems very improbable. 
A brother is never denoted by this tadhita word-formation. 

* Palampet Inscription, Hyderabad Arch. Series, Monograph 3. 

» Ibid. 
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Kakatiya throne, naturally after securing a promise from him that he would 
rule as a loyal feudatory. 

At what exact date Ganapati was released from imprisonment in Yadava 
capital and reinstated in his kingdom we do not know.* There was un- 
questionably an intervening period of anarchy as suggested by the Palampet 
inscription. We need not, however, now suppose that the period was a long 
one or that Ganapati continued to live as a captive in Devagiri until about 
i2io; 2 foj. an inscription of his has been recently discovered which shows 
that he was ruling as a king in 1203.3 His later inscriptions prove that a.d. 
1198 was his first regnal year and we may therefore conclude that he was really 
released in that year soon after the death of his father. Ganapati for a long 
time continued to be a loyal feudatory of his overlord. 

Very few other political events in the reign of Jaitugi are known. He is 
credited with the defeat of the kings of the Pandyas, the Cholas, the Malavas, 
the Latas, the Gurjaras, the Turushakas, and the rulers of Nepala and Pahchala 
in one record.^ But there is no doubt that most of this claim is a mere empty 
boast. The Yadava armies certainly did not again cross the Krishna after their 
disastrous defeat in the earlier reign, and thus the alleged victory over the 
Cholas and the Pandyas must be purely imaginary. The claim to the over- 
throw of the kings of Nepala, Panchala, and the Turushakas seems to be 
equally unfounded. The statement, however, that he defeated the kings of 
Lata (southern Gujarat) and Malwa may perhaps refer to some frontier 
skirmishes with the forces of these states which lay to the north of the 
Yadava kingdom. It does not seem probable that the Yadava armies ever 
penetrated deeply into any of these principalities during the reign of Jaitugi. 
His hands were in any case too full of the Hoysala and Kakatiya affairs. 
Exploiting the situation created by the discomfiture of the Chaulukya king 
Bhima at the hands of Aibak, Subhatavarman, the Paramara ruler of Malwa, 
attacked King Simha of southern Gujarat, who was a Chaulukya feudatory. It 
is likely that, taking advantage of the preoccupation of Subhatavarman with 
this affair, Sahadeva, a general of Jaitugi in charge of the northern frontier, 
may have carried out a raid into Malwa. This seems to be the only historic 
fact underlying the claim to the defeat of Malava, Lata, and Gurjara kings 
put forward on behalf of Jaitugi in the Mangoli inscription. 

Sankama was the chief minister {mahapradhand) and general of Jaitugi.® 

* The view of R. G. Bhandarkar that Ganapati was kept in prison by his uncle Rudra (BHD, 
p. 186) and the conjecture of N. N. Dasgupta that he was imprisoned by his father for misconduct 
(/C, iii, 474) are both untenable. The issue is clinched by the expression dhritam which shows 
conclusively that Ganapati was taken prisoner in war. 

^ This is the view of Dr. Ram Rao, who thought that Ganapati might have dated his regnal 
years not from the time of his actual accession but from the time of the death of his father. (JAHRS, 
vi, 34,) His main argument in support of this suggestion was that there are no inscriptions of 
Ganapati prior to a . d . 1 209. 

^ A Corpus of Inscriptions in the Telingana Districts, p. 40. 

Mangoli Inscription, El, v, 35. 


* BG, I, ii, 521. 
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He was given the fief of the Tardavadi one thousand. Probably he had been 
largely responsible for the success of the Kakatiya campaign. There were a 
number of feudatories in the kingdom, not all of whom had yet transferred 
their allegiance to the new imperial power. In Khandesh, however, the 
Nikumbha brothers Soideva and Hemadideva were ruling as loyal vassals of 
the Yadava king. 

Jaitugi was not merely a soldier. He had a real love for scholarship and 
patronized men of learning. Lakshmidhara, a son of Bhaskaracharya the 
famous astronomer, was selected by him as his chief court pandit. Like his 
father, Lakshmidhara also excelled as a scholar. 

It is difficult to state when precisely the reign of Jaitugi came to an end. 
A.D. 1196 is so far his latest known date from inscriptions,* and a solitary 
record of his successor Simhana suggests that he began to rule as early as 
A.D. 1197.^ But epigraphical evidence is very conflicting on this point.^ One 
set of records would show that a.d. 1200 was his first regnal year;^ a second 
set suggests that it may be a.d. i 2075 and a third set indicates that he ascended 
the throne only in a.d. 1210.^ There is no doubt that Jaitugi continued to 
rule after a.d. 1197; for otherwise he could not have been credited with the 
restoration of Ganapati, which did certainly not take place before a.d. 1198. 
It seems that from a.d. 1200 onwards Sirnhana was formally associated with 
his father in the administration 2&yuvardjay and therefore some of his later 
records are seen counting his regnal years from that date. The balance of 
evidence seems to show that Jaitugi continued to rule throughout the first 
decade of the thirteenth century and was succeeded by his son only in 
1210.7 

Simhana 

(c. 1210 (?) to 1247) 

Sirnhana,® who succeeded his father in about 1210, was undoubtedly the 
most important and powerful ruler among the Yadavas. He had acted as 
yuvardja for about ten years, during which he had received valuable training 
in administration and the conduct of military campaigns. He had taken an 

* BG, I, ii, 521. * ASR, 1928-9, p. 172. 

* At one and the same village, Kandgall, two records suggest that a.d. 1200 was the first regnal 
year, but a third one shows that it could not have Ijcgun before 1210. ASR, 1928-9, p. 1 18. 

* Kandgall inscriptions, dated in a.d. 1220 and 1208 respectively, are stated to be in the twentieth 
and eighth regnal year respectively of King Simhana. ASRy 1928-9, p. 118. See also SMHD^ ii, 58. 

5 ASRy 1928-30, p. 175. The Kallaru stone inscription (EC, viii, Sb. no. 293) suggests 1208-9 
as the initial year. 

^ The Kadkal inscription (lA, xii, 100), the Kuppataru inscription (EC, viii, Sb. no. 250), and 
the Elevata inscription (ibid., Sb. no. 402) suggest a third date. 

’ It is possible to argue that Simhana ascended the throne in a.d. i 200 and that a second corona- 
tion took place in 1210 to mark some important conquest, when a new regnal reckoning was 
initiated. This, however, does not seem to have been actually the case. 

® Sirhhaiia’s birth was regarded as a favour granted by the goddess Narasimhi of Par^kheta; 
hence he was named after her. Sec the Tasgaon Plates v, 31; SMHD, iii, 12. 
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active part in the successful operations against the Kakatiyas, and had learnt 
valuable lessons in warfare from his experiences.^ The defeat inflicted by 
Ballala on his grandfather rankled in his mind and he was eager to avenge it. 
He was also anxious to curb the power of troublesome feudatories, who 
were always ready to exploit the difficulties of the imperial power. He was 
an able ruler and a skilful general and it was his ambition to make the Yadava 
empire as extensive as that of the Chalukyas. He was able to realize this 
ambition since he was favoured with a long life and had the skill to select 
competent officers and the wisdom to repose confidence in them. 

His first object after his accession was to avenge the disaster of Soratur. 
Already as juvardja he had taken part in the southward expansion of 
the Yadava power. The Krishna-Malaprabha boundary line between the 
Yadava and Hoysala kingdoms was in fact disturbed as early as a . d . 1206; 
for an inscription dated in that year shows that part of Bijapur District had 
been already conquered by that time and put in charge of a Yadava general 
named Ke^avadeva.^ The war against the Hoysalas was continued with re- 
doubled energy and grim determination after Siihhana's accession in a . d . 
1210. A Gadag inscription shows that the greater part of the Dharwar 
District was already in his possession in 1215.^ His armies had, however, 
penetrated even a year earlier much farther to the south and had overrun the 
greater part of the Anantpur, Bellary, Chitaldurg, and Shimoga Districts, as is 
made quite clear by a number of Yadava records discovered in these districts.^ 
The campaign was conducted under the personal supervision and direction 
of Sirhhana himself. The whole of Banvasi (the Shimoga District of Mysore) 
was annexed before a . d . 1 2 1 5 and handed over to Sarvadhikarin Mayideva who 
was a great confidant of the emperor.5 In a . d . 1222 this commander was suc- 
ceeded by Vanka Ravata, an officer hailing from Karad in the Satara District.^ 

The Anantpur and Bellary Districts of the Madras presidency and the 
Chitaldurg District of Mysore had also been brought under the Yadava sway 
and were being governed at this time either by officers directly appointed by 
the emperor or by feudatories who professed whole-hearted allegiance to the 
Yadava conqueror. It may be added here that all this territory continued to 
be governed by the Yadavas practically throughout the thirteenth century, 
for a large number of inscriptions of all the later Yadavas are found in it. 
It is clear that the succeeding Hoysaja rulers reconciled themselves to its loss 
and did not attempt its reconquest. 

The Kamatak expedition came to a successful end by a.d, 1215 but 

* A few late records credit him with the beheading of one Telanga king and the placing of 
another upon the empty throne (Munoli inscription, JBBRAS^ xii, 42 ; Chikka Sakuna inscription, 
MASK, 1929, p. 143). This tradition is, however, obviously a reflection of the fact that he, as 
yut'araja^ co-operated with his father in bringing about these events. 

* SIER, 1927-8, App. E, no. 264. 

* EC, viii, Sb. 221, 224, 227, 309, 376; SIJ^ ix, nos. 363-7. 

* EC, vii, no. 95 ; HI. nos. 44 and 48. 


^ lA^ ii, 297. 

6 Ibid., HI. no. 20. 
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Simhana could not give any long respite to his troops. We find him engaged 
in an arduous campaign against the Kolhapur Silahara king, Bhoja II, in 
A.D. 1216 which kept his forces busy for a period of about two years. The 
cause of the war was the imperial ambition of the contending rulers. Vijaya- 
ditya, the father of Bhoja II, had played the role of king-maker and had 
helped Bijjala to oust Taila III and to secure the Kalyani throne. Bhoja (a.d. 

1 1 75-1 2 1 5) naturally decided to assume imperial titles when he found the 
Chalukyas, the Kalachuris, the Yadavas, and the Hoysalas engaged in an 
apparently interminable internecine conflict. In a.d. 1187 we discover him 
calling himself Vikrama of the Kali Age* and in a.d. 1205 we find Somadeva, 
a protege of his, according him imperial titles like Paramabhattaraka, 
Rajadhiraja, and Paschimachakravarti.^ It is clear that the discomfiture of the 
Yadavas at the hands of the Hoysalas and their later commitments in 
Andhradesa made Bhoja feel that the time was opportune for him to assert 
his independence. He decided to measure his strength with the Yadavas and 
it seems that he attacked them in the rear when they were engaged in their 
Karnatak offensive during a.d. 1210-15. Following his victorious return, 
Simhana therefore decided to remove this thorn from his side, once for all, 
and invaded the ^ilahara kingdom. Bhoja suffered a defeat and fled from liis 
capital Kolhapur to the adjoining fort of Parnaja or Panhala. Simhana has 
been described as ‘an eagle who caused the serpent in the form of the mighty 
ruler Bhoja, hiding in the fort of Parnala, to take to flight \3 It would seem 
that the fort could not endure a prolonged siege and that Bhoja had to 
abandon this last stronghold and take refuge elsewhere. 

The subsequent fate of Bhoja is not known. Nothing more is heard of him. 
He was at this time already an old man and seems to have died either in the 
battle or of a broken heart soon afterwards. He had a son named Gandara- 
ditya, but there is no evidence whatsoever to show that this prince was 
allowed to rule as a feudatory. We begin from this date onwards to get 
Yadava inscriptions in Kolhapur itself, the $ilahara capital, the earliest of 
which, dated in a.d. 1218, refers to the erection of a gate before the temple 
of Ambabai by Tailana, an officer of Simhana.^ It is therefore clear that 
Siriihana thought Kolhapur to be an important strategic place which should 
be under his own direct administration and decided to annex the Silahara 
kingdom. The annexation took place just before a.d. 1217, for a Yadava 
record, dated in that year though hailing from the distant Shimoga District, 
delights in describing Simhana as a Vajra (thunderbolt) to the Parnala fort.^ 
Obviously the capture of the fort was an important recent feat and had to 
be duly proclaimed to the new Yadava subjects in the Karnatak. 

The relations between the Yadavas on the one hand and the Paramaras 
and Chaulukyas on the other were never very cordial. We have seen already 

* lA^ X, 756. 

* EC, viii, Sb. no. 135. 


* Graham, Kolhapur^ p. 397. 
^ BG, I, ii, 254. 


^ SMHD, iii, 19. 
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that Bhillama V had invaded the territories of both these powers in a.d. 
1185, During the next thirty years the Chaulukya kingdom became steadily 
weaker, but the Yadavas were unable to take advantage of this owing to 
their reverses in the south and their subsequent efforts to retrieve their 
fortunes and improve their position on that frontier. The Paramara king 
Subhatavarman, however, was still smarting from the memory of the wanton 
invasions of his province by the Chaulukyas during the preceding half century 
and advanced to invade Gujarat soon after the overthrow of the Chaulukya 
forces by Qutb-ud-Din Aibak in a.d. 1194. The Chaulukya king Bhima was 
unable to withstand this attack and had to submit to defeat. Later on, southern 
Gujarat was also wrested from the Gurjara kingdom, and the Chahamana 
chief Siiiiha, who was ruling there as a feudatory of the Chaulukyas, was 
obliged to transfer his allegiance to Subhatavarman. From Broach as his 
base Subhatavarman invaded Gujarat and captured its capital. His suc- 
cess, however, was but short-lived, for very soon he was driven out by 
Lavanaprasada, a minister of Bhima. The Paramaras, however, continued to 
exercise overlordship over Siriiha, the king of Lata, even during the reign 
of Arjunvarman (c, a.d. 12 10-17), the successor of Subhatavarman. 

Such was the situation in Malwa and Gujarat when, elated by his signal 
successes in the south, Simhana decided to try his luck in the north. The new 
Paramara ruler Arjunavarman had married a Hoysala princess,^ named 
Sarvakala, who was probably a daughter or granddaughter of the Hoysala 
king Ballala. While Siriihana was inflicting a series of defeats upon the 
Hoysala king, we may well presume that his Paramara son-in-law did not 
remain a passive spectator of the misfortunes of his wife’s relations. He may 
have attacked or at least prepared to attack Siriihana from the north. Ac- 
cordingly as soon as his hands became relatively free from his commitments 
in the Karnatak and Kolhapur, Siriihana launched a counter-oflFensive against 
Malwa in a.d. 1215. 

The expedition seems to have been fairly successful. Hemadri claims that 
Arjunavarman was not only defeated but also killed in the battle, and when 
we remember that this ruler’s reign came to an abrupt close before a.d. 1216 
or 1217, we may well accept the statement.^ After the overthrow of the 
Paramaras, the position of King Siriiha of Lata became very critical. He was 
no match for Siriihana. He therefore transferred his allegiance to his former 
suzerain and the (Chaulukya king Bhima was able to enlist the help of his able 
minister Lavanaprasada. The drama Hammtramadamardana which refers to 
this alliance is, however, curiously enough, silent as to the events that 
followed it.-’ The Kirtikaumudiy however, states that Lavanaprasada com- 

* EJ, viii p. 103, V. ii. 

* It may,* however, be pointed out that some doubt arises about the truth of Hcmadri*s claim 

from the circumstance that the Bahai inscription, dated a.d. 1222, refers only to the defeat and not 
to the death of Arjunavarman. ^ Act I, v. 13. 
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pelled Simhana to retire.* But it is difficult to be sure whether this retirement 
refers to the expedition of a.d. 1215 or to a later invasion. It would seem 
that Sirhhana was satisfied with his victory in Malwa and did not think it 
worth while to risk an attack on Lata as a part of the same campaign, after 
he had learned that its king had made an alliance with the Gurjara ruler. In 
any case his army returned to the capital in about a.d. 1218, for we find his 
victories in Malwa and Gujarat being made known in a proclamation to his 
new Karnatak subjects as early as September 1218.2 The kings of Lata and 
Gujarat could describe the return of Sirhhana with some justification as a 
victory for their own forces.^ Though foiled in his plan of the conquest of 
Lata, Simhana must have been pleased with the total outcome of his expedi- 
tion, for it had completely broken the power of the Paramaras, a feat which 
was a necessary prelude to the conquest of Gujarat. 

With his armies once more free from commitments in Karnatak and 
Kolhapur, Sirhhana launched a large and well-equipped expedition against 
Lata in a.d. 1220. Kholesvara, a Brahman general of Sirhhana, who had 
already distinguished himself on several battlefields, was selected to lead the 
Yadava army. The choice was a happy one, for the fief of the general lay in 
Khandesh and Berar, and so he was quite familiar with the terrain of the 
country in which his forces were to operate. Lata, or southern Gujarat, was 
still being ruled by the Chahamana ruler Sirhha. His was a small kingdom and 
he had formerly been able to withstand the Yadavas simply because he could 
at that time be sure of the backing either of the Paramaras or of the Chaulukyas. 
But the Paramara power had now been broken and the Chaulukya throne 
had been usurped by an upstart named Jayantasimha. Both Bhima and his 
minister Lavanaprasada were more concerned in ousting this usurper than 
in helping Sirhha, who had never been really steadfast in his loyalty to them. 
Kholesvara therefore secured an easy victory; in the battle that ensued King 
Sirhha was killed and so also was his brother Sindhuraja. The latter's son 
Sahgramasirhha, or Sankha, was taken prisoner and the Yadava flag was 
planted on the ramparts of Broach.** The Ambe inscription of KholeSvara, 

* HC, vii, Sk. no. 91. ^ \^asantavilasa, v, 30. 

^ The date a.d. 1222, which has been given in the text above as that of the expedition in which 
Simha and Sindhuraja were killed and Sahkha taken prisoner, is a conjectural though a very 
probable one. The Ambe inscription of 1228 mentions the death in battle of King Sirhha. The 
Hammiramadamardana^ composed sometime between a.d. 1220 and 1230, refers not only to the 
death of Sirnha’s brother Sindhuraja at the hands of the Yadavas, but also discloses that Sahgrama- 
siihha had already at this time been released from the Yadava prison and had twice tried to organize 
an expedition against Gujarat with the help of Simhana. Probably Sahgramasimha’s demand for 
the restoration of Cambay (referred to in the Vasantavildsa, canto V) was also made before a.d. 
1230. Sahgramasirhha therefore must have been occupying the throne of Broach for some years 
before a.d. 1230. The defeat and death of his father and uncle and his own imprisonment may 
therefore have taken place in c. a.d. 1222. 
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dated a.d. 1228, describes how the victorious general raised his column of 
victory on the shore at Broach. Sirhhana, however, decided not to annex 
Lata; after a while he released Sahgramasirhha from captivity and allowed 
him to rule at Broach as his own feudatory. This second expedition of 
Sirhhana may be presumed to have ended about a.d. 1223. 

At about this time both the Chaulukyas and the Paramaras had become 
very much weakened and Sangramasiihha therefore decided to improve his 
position with the help of Sirhhana by remaining consistently loyal to him. 
While his father and uncle were engaged in the war with the Yadavas, 
Lavanaprasada, the de facto Chaulukya ruler, had seized the important port 
of Cambay belonging to the kingdom of Lata and annexed it to Gujarat. 
Vastupala was appointed its governor in a.d. 1219 and the city had begun 
to prosper under his able administration. Very soon, however, Gujarat was 
threatened from the north by the king of Marwar, and the Muslims also 
began to make ominous movements of their armies with a view to attack 
Anahilapattana. Sahgramasirhha decided to exploit this situation for his own 
advantage and sent an ultimatum to Vastupala to surrender Broach to him. 
On Vastupala's refusal to do so, he attacked the city, but failed miserably in 
his venture. He had to retire discomfited and disgraced.^ The precise date of 
this event is difficult to determine, but it may perhaps be placed in about 
A.D. 1225. 

What Sahgramasirhha could not achieve by his own unaided efforts, he 
tried to realize by a coalition. He induced his overlord Sirhhana to form 
common cause with Devapala, the new king of Malwa, and to launch a 
joint attack upon the tottering kingdom of Gujarat. He himself assumed the 
command of one of the invading armies. The main Yadava force was under 
the command of Kholesvara, who had already distinguished himself in the 
earlier campaign in Gujarat. 

The advance of the allied invading force aroused a storm of frantic terror 
in Gujarat, which has been graphically described in the Kirtikaumudty canto V. 
The capital was thrown into great confusion; people ceased building houses 
and collecting corn from the fields. The townspeople fought with each other 
to secure vehicles of any kind with which to flee into the country before the 
enemy^s troops. In times of distress, says the poet, Chakrabhrit (i.e. God 
Vishnu, the wielder of chakra, or in its other meaning ‘a cart which possesses 
wheels’) alone is the ultimate recourse for men. People had good reason for 
their consternation, for the invading army was already burning the villages 
on its route and the flames lit up the skies at night. 

The divergent accounts of the situation given by the different authors, in 
whom poetic feeling was more evident than a sense of history, make it 
difficult for us to reconstruct the actual course of this invasion with any 

* Vasantavildsa^ canto V ; KJrtikaumudiy canto V. It docs not seem probable that Sahgramasimha 
was helped in this expedition by his feudal lord Siriiha^a. 
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certainty. To make the confusion greater still, none of our authors gives any 
date for the events described by him. It, however, seems very probable that 
the consternation described in the Kirtikauwudi took place at the time of 
the coalition referred to in the Hammiramadamardana on pp. 5 and 17. If such 
is in fact the case, it appears that Lavanaprasada eventually retrieved the 
situation by a clever ruse. One of his spies secured service in the camp of 
Devapala, the king of Malwa, and managed to steal his best horse branded 
with the master’s name. This was eventually given to Sangramasiriiha by 
another spy as a present from Devapala. In the course of time it was con- 
trived that a forged letter should fall into the hands of Simhana, purporting 
to be a secret communication from Devapala to Sangramasiriiha. The letter 
referred to the present of the horse, assured Sahgramasimha that Devapala 
would attack Siriihana in the rear as soon as he entered Gujarat, and exhorted 
Sahgramasimha to take that opportunity of striking off the head of Siriihana 
in order to avenge his father’s death which had been brought about by the 
Deccan king. The letter produced the desired effect and Siriihana was con- 
vinced that his so-called allies were only conspiring to bring about his down- 
fall. Lavanaprasada was threatened from the north by a powerful coalition 
and he made overtures for peace to Siriiliana which were welcomed by him. 
The statement in the Kirtikaumudi (iv, 65) that Siriihana did not dare to 
penetrate farther into Gujarat although Lavanaprasada had withdrawn his 
forces in order to attack his northern enemies, ‘because deer are afraid to 
traverse the path once traversed by a lion’, need not be taken very seriously. 
If the Yadava invasion had really created the consternation described earlier 
in the poem, it is improbable that Siriihana would have withdrawn suddenly 
even after he had become suspicious of his allies. The withdrawal must have 
followed on an agreed suspension of hostilities, and this inference is con- 
firmed by the existence of a treaty of alliance between Lavanaprasada and 
Siriihana, which has been recorded for us as a specimen of such treaties by 
the author of the l^khdpadhati (p. 52). This specimen treaty cannot indeed 
for obvious reasons be regarded as an exact copy of any historical document, 
but there is no doubt that the author of the work must have heard of a more 
or less similar treaty made a short time before 1232 between Lavanaprasada 
and Siriihana. We may therefore well presume that the war between Siriihana 
and Lavaiiaprasada came to an end in about a.d. 1251 by a treaty of mutual 
non-aggression and assistance as suggested by the draft in the Lskhapadhati, 
It need not be supposed that Siriihaiia reaped no advantage from this venture. 
He must have got considerable booty, and in addition his protectorate over 
southern Gujarat was confirmed and further secured. 

For the next few years the armies of the Yadavas were engaged nearer 
home. In the Belgaum District of the Bombay State a small Ratta 
principality had maintained itself for several centuries, its rulers being 
accustomed to profess allegiance to any imperial power which was for the 
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time being able to assert its supremacy in the Deccan. Lakshmideva II was 
the last ruler of this family and a.d. 1228 is his latest known year. Very 
soon after this date, this Ratta ruler lost favour with Simhana and fell under 
suspicion for reasons as yet unknown to us. The Yadava emperor ordered 
his southern viceroy and trusted general, Bichana, to march against the Ratta 
principality. That tiny kingdom was no match for the invading power and 
succumbed to the onslaught after only faint resistance some time between 
1228 and 1258. Simhana decided to annex the principality and entrusted its 
administration to Bichana, its conqueror, who was subsequently raised to 
the status of a feudatory ruler. 

General Bichana proved himself extremely useful to Siiiihana through his 
success in maintaining peace and order in the southern provinces of the 
empire. There were a number of petty rulers there such as the Guttas of 
Dharwar and the Kadambas of Hangal and Goa, who were semi-independent 
feudatories, now professing allegiance to the Hoysajas, now to the Yadavas, 
but always aiming at gaining independence for themselves at the earliest 
favourable opportunity. Bichana made all of them feel the weight of the 
imperial power by inflicting summary punishment on each of them at the 
slightest sign of insubordination. We need not, however, linger further over 
the uninteresting details of the sporadic conflicts which arose at this time 
between the Yadavas and the rulers of these petty states.^ 

We may conveniently refer here to Simhana’s relations with the Kakatiyas. 
We have shown above how Jaitugi, the father of Simhana, had completely 
shattered the Kakatiya power. He had planned to annex the kingdom, but 
when he realized the impossibility of the task, he released the Kakatiya prince 
Ganapati from prison and permitted him to rule as his feudatory. Ganapati 
enjoyed a long reign of more than sixty years during the earlier half of which 
he continued to be loyal to his overlord. It seems that he participated in the 
northern campaigns of Simhana, for one of his inscriptions, dated a . d . 1228, 
states that he had defeated the Latas.^ This claim can be explained only on the 
assumption that he had accompanied the Yadava forces in one of their 
Gujarat expeditions. In the inscription above referred to Ganapati is seen to 
be content to assume the titles of an ordinary feudatory chief, but later in his 
reign he succeeded in effecting a considerable southward expansion of his 
kingdom and began to feel strong enough to assume an independent status. 
This led to occasional clashes between the two neighbouring states.^ But it 
seems that neither side was anxious to press matters to an armed conflict. 
Siriihana was getting old and was less and less eager to embark on any new 
venture, the more so as he was continuously busy with his Gujarat expedi- 


* The ruler of Gutti rebelled in a.d. i 237, and raided the Yadava territory; Simhana sent a strong 
force of 30,000 horse, which captured the capital fort of Gutti in a.d. 1239. B’C, viii, Sb. 250 
and 319. 

* Corpus of Inscriptions in the Telingana Districts^ P* 3^. ^ I A, xxi, 200. 
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tions. Ganapati too had not forgotten his imprisonment at Devagiri. Ac- 
cordingly no further major clashes occurred between the Kakatlyas and the 
Yadavas during the reign of Siitihana. 

In about a.d. 1239 Simhana made one more effort, probably his fourth, 
to conquer Gujarat. During the interval of about eight years that had 
elapsed since his last invasion of that country, considerable changes had taken 
place in the north. Kholesvara, his trusted general, had died, and had been 
succeeded by his son Rama. Lavanaprasada and his son Viradhavala had also 
died, and the latter’s son Visaladeva had become the de facto governor of 
Gujarat. Rama, the youthful and energetic son of Kholesvara, was anxious 
to emulate the example of his father and felt that he could easily overthrow 
Visaladeva, who had just ascended the throne. He therefore advised Simhana 
to undertake a new expedition. This advice was acted upon and Rama him- 
self was put in charge of the fresh venture. 

The ruler of Lata was a loyal Yadava feudatory and so Rama was able to 
proceed unopposed as far as the Narmada. But there he encountered Visala- 
deva with his forces in full array and prepared to contest the crossing of that 
river. A sanguinary battle ensued at the fords, and according to the Yadava 
version, Rama showed superhuman bravery there and his followers worked 
havoc in the ranks of the enemy. It is, however, admitted that he lost his life 
in this conflict and no victory has been actually claimed for his troops.* On 
the other hand a Gujarat record describes Vasaladeva as a submarine fire 
beneath the ocean of Simhana’s army.^ We may therefore well presume that 
at most the battle was a drawn one. The Yadava forces must have given up 
all idea of further advance after their general had been killed in battle, and 
we know that Sirnhana eventually withdrew his forces from the Narmada. 

The long-drawn struggle between the Yadavas on one side and the 
Gurjaras on the other, which lasted for more than twenty years, cannot but 
be regarded as tragic. It benefited neither party and weakened them both. 
It is indeed a pity that Simhana could not have taken a more far-sighted and 
statesmanlike view of the political situation as it was developing at that time 
in Northern and Central India. The Muslims had recendy overthrown the 
Gahadavalas, had occupied more than half of Malwa, and were hammering 
at the gates of Anahilapattana. Instead of making common cause with the 
Gurjaras and the Paramaras, who were engaged in a gallant and desperate 
effort to withstand the new invader, Sirnhana was continually trying to stab 
them in the back. The dynastic rivalry between the contending parties in the 
Deccan had made them oblivious of the common danger. The greatest blame 
in this matter undoubtedly attaches to Sirnhana, since he was by far the most 
powerful and experienced of all his contemporary rulers and should have 
pointed out to them the wisdom of organizing a common front in the Deccan 
against the new danger that threatened it from the north. His house had to 
* Ambe Inscription, ASWly iii, 85 ff. * BI, i, 45; lA, vi, 212. 
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pay dearly for this lack of vision within less than half a century after his 
death. 

Hemadri claims that Siriihana had captured one of King Jajalla’s elephant 
corps, and had deprived King Kakkula of his sovereignty. A Patan inscrip- 
tion,* dated a.d. 1206, records that the kings of Mathura and Banaras had 
realized the menace of the Yadava power and felt its heavy hand, and that 
one of Sirhhana’s lesser generals had defeated a Muslim ruler. In the absence 
of substantial corroborative evidence most of these claims will have to be 
pronounced as unfounded. King Jajalla must obviously have been a ruler of 
Chhattisgadh, but there was no prince of that name ruling in that province 
contemporaneously with Sirhhana. Jajalla II, the last known ruler of that 
name, had died in a.d. 1170. Kakkula would prima facie appear to have 
been a king of Tripuri, but the last king of that name had flourished about 
200 years before the accession of Sirhhana.^ It is also doubtful whether any 
Hindu rulers were niling at Mathura and Ka^i during the rule of Sirhhana. 
The Ambe inscription states that the name of the King of Ka^i defeated by 
Sirhhana was Ramapala; but historic research has so far disclosed no ruler 
of this name ruling at Banaras in the first half of the thirteenth century. ^ 
It is not improbable that the name of Ramapala may have been associated 
with Banaras because the poet historians of Sirhhana had a vague idea that 
once upon a time Banaras had been under the rule of Ramapala, just as 
Chhattisgadh and Jabalpur had been under the sway respectively of a 
Jajalla and a Kokkala. The specific name of the Muslim ruler said to have 
been defeated by some obscure general of Sirhhana is not given and the 
record possibly refers to some frontier skirmishes which might well have taken 
place while the armies of Sirhhana lay encamped in Malwa and Gujarat. It 
is quite likely that when Mathura and Banaras were occupied by the Muslims, 
scions of the Hindu royal families formerly ruling there might have migrated 
to Madhya Bharat and the Madhya Pradesh and carved out small princi- 
palities for themselves. Just as the Guttas of Dharwar described themselves 
as the lords of UjjayinI or Pataliputra, or just as the Yadavas claimed to have 
formerly reigned at Dvaravati, though they had in fact never been in pos- 
session of these cities, so also the immigrant descendants of royal families 
from Banaras and Mathura, who had perhaps created for themselves small 
states in Madhya Bharat, might have styled themselves lords of Mathura and 
Banaras, even though these cities were no longer in the possession of their 
families. Similarly the local rulers at Jabalpur and Tummana may possibly 
have been known as Kokkalla and Jajalla to their contemporaries. It is but 
natural that since the boundaries of Siriihana's empire touched Chhattisgadh 

* E 7 , i, 340-1. 

* A ruler named Kakala is also known to have flourished in south Karnataka at about this time 
(MASRy 1929, p. 142). Can he be Kakkula referred to by Hemadri? 

^ Gauija king Ramapala was dead about eighty years before the accession of Sirhhana. 
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and Jabalpur area, he might have had occasional clashes with the rulers of 
these territories, and might have penetrated into their kingdoms, as is 
suggested by the discovery of some coins of Simhana in Chhattisgarh.* 
Probably Hemadri had such frontier skirmishes in mind when he refers to 
the defeats of kings Kokkalla and Jajatta by Simhana. 

Some of the Yadava records claim that either Siiiihana himself or his 
generals Kholesvara, Rama, or Bichana, had defeated the kings of Sindh, 
Pahchala (Rohilkhand), Bengal, Bihar (Ahga and Vahga), Kerala, and 
Pandya. All these claims are probably purely imaginary, for there is no 
independent evidence from outside the Yadava country to show that the 
Yadava armies ever penetrated to any of these distant provinces. 

It will not be out of place to refer here briefly to the careers of two of the 
generals of Sirnhana who contributed substantially to the glory of his reign. 
It is curious to notice that one of them, Kholesvara, was a Brahman and the 
other, Bichana, a Vaisya. Kholesvara was a native of Khandesh and eventu- 
ally became the governor of an extensive part of the Yadava kingdom, cover- 
ing Khandesh, Berar, and portions of the Madhya Pradesh. It is interesting 
to note that Trivikrama, the father of Kholesvara, was a pious Brahman 
noted for his scholarship and regarded as an ornament of his Agrahdra, His 
son Kholesvara, however, abandoned the sruk (the sacrificial ladle) for the 
sword and eventually became one of the greatest generals of the age. He 
probably began his career by helping Simhana in suppressing a local Abhira 
chieftain named Lakshmideva, ruling at Bhambhagiri, probably identical 
with Bhamer in the Western Khandesh, where a ruined fort is still in exis- 
tence. ^ His next achievements were the overthrow of Hemadri, another local 
chief in the same locality, and the defeat of Bhoja, a petty king of Chanda in the 
Madhya Pradesh. He also distinguished himself in the campaign against the 
Hoysalas and helped his master to capture the fort of Torgal in the Southern 
Maratha (Country. But his most important victories were obtained during his 
campaigns in Malwa and Lata, which have been already described above. 
Rama, the son of Kholesvara, followed the military profession of his father 
and was eventually killed in battle during a campaign which had as its object 
the annexation of Gujarat. It is interesting to note that though Kholesvara 
had given up the priestly profession as far as he himself was concerned, he 
yet had a soft corner in his heart for those who were following it, since he 
endowed a number of new Agrahdra villages and settled colonies of learned 
Brahmans in them. 

Jagadala Purushottamadeva was Siiiihana’s viceroy in the south in a.d. 
1225, and was entrusted with the management of all his affairs. About a.d. 
1230 he was succeeded by Bichana, the son of Chikkadeva, who was destined 
to become one of the most famous generals of Sirnhana. He was a Vaisya by 
caste and has been described as a Yama in destruction and a new Chanakya 

* ]NSI^ viii, 1 5 1. * Mirashi in El, xxv, 213. 
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or Vishnugupta in political intelligence. His master trusted him as he did 
his own heart. He took a prominent part in the wars against the Hoysa}as. 
One of his inscriptions claims that he planted a column of victory on the 
banks of the Kaveri.* In recognition of his valuable services he was ap- 
pointed viceroy of Karnatak and he offered valuable help to his master in 
curbing the feudatories there and in maintaining peace and order. 

The long narrative of wars and conquest, given above, might lead the 
reader to suppose that Sirhhana was merely a warrior and nothing else, but 
such was not the case. He was a cultured ruler, who could appreciate music 
and patroni2e literature. The Sangitaratndkara of Sarahgadeva was written 
in his court. It is an interesting and important work on music and shows wide 
acquaintance with the music both of south and north India. The work marks 
an important landmark in the history of musical science. Sirhhana himself is 
reputed to have written a commentary on this work.^ Whether he actually 
wrote the commentary himself, or whether one of his courtiers composed 
it and passed it off as his royal patron’s work, we have no means of knowing. 

Chafigadeva and Anantadeva were two famous astronomers of this age, 
both of whom lived as members of the court of Sirhhana. Liberal royal 
patronage enabled Chahgadeva to establish an astronomical college at Patana 
in Khandesh in memory of his illustrious grandfather Bhaskaracharya. 
Anantadeva wrote a commentary on a chapter of Brahmagupta’s Brahmas- 
phutasiddhanta^ as he did also on the Brihajjdtaka of Var^amihira. 

The Yadava empire reached the zenith of its glory and power in the reign 
of Sirhhana. Neither the Hoysalas nor the Kakatiyas, neither the Paramaras 
nor the Chaulukyas dared to challenge his supremacy in the Deccan. Each of 
these powers was attacked in turn by Sirhhana and each was defeated. The 
Hoysajas had to surrender the Ceded Districts, Bombay, the Karnatak and 
the northern parts of Mysore State. The Chaulukyas had to relinquish Lata 
or southern Gujarat and for a considerable period the Narmada became the 
northern boundary of the empire. Its precise extent is difficult to determine; 
but we may not be far wrong in asserting that all the territories to the south 
of the line connecting Broach and Nagpur and to the north of the line con- 
necting Girsoppa with Kurnool were included in it. A large part of this 
extensive territory was no doubt actually governed by feudatories, but they 
were all loyal to, and lived in fear of, the imperial power. Some indeed of 
these like the Silaharas of Kolhapur and the Rattas of Saundatti, who had 
shown signs of insubordination, were promptly punished by the annexation 
of their principalities, which were incorporated in the empire. 

It must however be admitted that Sirhhana followed the traditional policy 
of the Deccani power, that of continually aggrandizing itself at the cost of its 
neighbours in the south and the north. Events in Northern India do not seem 

* JBBRAS, XV, 387. 

* EHD, iii, 195. 
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to have perturbed him much. Even when Malwa and Gujarat were gradually 
crumbling under the onslaught of the powerful Islamic armies, Simhana 
could not rise above the narrow dynastic prejudices of his house and go to 
their assistance. Instead of organizing a common front against the northern 
invaders, he attacked Gujarat and Malwa from the rear and hastened their 
fall before the armies of Islam. His descendants, as will be soon seen 
(pp. 551-55), had to pay heavily for this political folly within less than 
fifty years after his death. 

Sirhhana had a son named Jaitugi,^ who predeceased him. This need not 
surprise us, since Sirhhana enjoyed a long reign of at least thirty-seven years, 
and he must have been nearly seventy at the time of his death in a.d. 1246. 
Whether Jaitugi had any brothers, we do not know. After Sirnhana’s death, 
the crown passed to his eldest grandson Krishna. 

Luckily the date of Siriihana’s death, like that of his accession, is not in any 
doubt. Two records of his successor make it quite clear that he must have 
died sometime towards the end of a.d. 1246, most probably either in 
November or December of that year.^ 

Krishna 

(a.d. 1246-60) 

As shown already above, the accession of Krishna took place in November 
or December 1246. Since the new king succeeded his grandfather, he perhaps 
was not more than about thirty at the time of his accession. In several 
Canarese inscriptions his name appears as Kanha, Kanhara or Kandhara 
in its Prakrit form. 

The unending dynastic struggle between the Yadavas, the Chaulukyas, and 
the Paramaras, which permanently benefited none of the combatants but 
eventually weakened them all, continued unabated throughout the new reign. 
After the death of his general Rama in the battle on the Narmada in about 
A.D. 1259, Sirhhana had stopped active interference in the affairs of his northern 
neighbours. He was getting old and was probably exhausted by a lifetime of 
warfare. His grandson, however, was an enthusiastic young prince anxious 
to win fresh laurels in the field, and he decided to launch an expedition to the 
north. Circumstances were undoubtedly favourable for such a venture, for 
the Paramara power had been considerably weakened during the previous 
two decades. The capture of Bhilsa and U j jayinl by Iltutrnish in 1235 and the 
destruction of the famous temples there dealt a serious blow to the prestige 
of the Paramara power, and Jaitugideva, who succeeded Devapala in about 

* He was acting as heir apparent and had a minister under him in a.d. 1229. . 57 /, ix, no, 567. 
He must have died after this date. 

* The 2nd of November 1248 fell in the second year of Krishna’s reign but the 25 th of December 
1248 fell in his third year; EC, vii, no. 217; V/E/?, 1926, App. c, p. 426. 
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1240, had neither the resources nor the ability to retrieve the situation. Soon 
after his accession Krishna decided to invade Malwa. A number of Yadava 
records* claim that he was a veritable Siva to Madana in the form of the 
Malava king. It is, however, doubtful whether Jaitugideva was in fact killed 
in battle on this occasion as is suggested by this simile. He may have been 
only defeated. Krishna’s victory over the Paramaras is mentioned in Yadava 
records as early as 1250. This invasion of Malwa was thus evidently the first 
military venture of the new king. It does not seem to have been followed 
by any annexation of territory. 

After defeating the Paramaras, Krishna attempted to invade Gujarat 
where Visaladeva, the son of Viradhavala, was ruling. There was already a 
long-standing feud between the two dynasties, but Visaladeva’s marriage 
with a Hoysala princess seems to have given additional provocation for 
Krishna’s invasion at this time.^ Hemadri’s eulogy and the Paithan plates 
both claim that Krishna defeated Visaladeva while the records of the latter 
assert that it was he who defeated the Yadava ruler.-^ It appears that Krishna 
attempted no serious invasion. There were only inconclusive frontier 
skirmishes, in which sometimes Krishna and sometimes Visaladeva got the 
upper hand. None of these skirmishes led to any significant territorial changes. 

No other political events of any importance occurred during the short 
reign of Krishna. Jatavarman Sundara Pandya attacked the Kakatiya king- 
dom soon after his accession in a.d. 1252 and penetrated as far as Nellore,^ 
and Bichana, one of Krishna’s generals, claims to have defeated the Pandyas 
sometime before a.d. 125 3.^ It would appear that Krishna was asked for help 
by the Kakatiya ruler Ganapati, who had been a Yadava feudatory for several 
years. Bichana, who was then viceroy of the south, must have been dispatched 
partly in response to Ganapati’s appeal and partly as a precautionary measure, 
lest the invader should attempt to penetrate still farther and perhaps to 
violate the Yadava territory itself. Chamunda, another general of Krishna, 
claims to have humbled the pride of Somesvara, the Hoysala king, sometime 
before a.d. 1250. The reference may be to some frontier skirmish, either in 
this or in the preceding reign. His Munoli inscription asserts that Krishna 
had also defeated the Cholas, but we need not take this claim too seriously.^ 
The statement in another record that Tripuri was captured by Krishna may, 
however, be true;® the old Haihaya kingdom was practically a no-man’s 
land at the time and Krishna or one of his generals may well have occupied 
its capital for a while. 

During his short reign Krishna managed to keep intact the empire which 
he had inherited from his grandfather. He was a follower of Vedic Hinduism 

* Munoli Inscr. JBBRAS, xii, 35; Nulandapur Inscr. J 5 /, xix, 27. 

* I A, vi, 196. 

^ Ibid., xiv, 314. ♦ c.g. Dabhoi Inscr., El, i, 28. 

* PAHI, p. 285. JBBRAS, xii, 42. 

’ Ibid., xii, 4. * I A, vi, 196; xiv 69. 
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and is said to have brought fresh strength to it by his numerous sacrifices. 
He had a number of able ministers and generals to help him in the administra- 
tion. General Bichana and his elder brother Mallisetti continued to serve the 
Yadavas as loyal officers and efficient governors in the Karnatak. The latter, 
who had been a mere district officer under Siriihana, rose to the position of 
sarvadesadkikari^ or viceroy for the whole country, early in the reign of 
Krishna. He was succeeded some time in about 1 2 5 o by his son Chamunda- 
raya, who bore the titles of mahdpradhdna and mahd^ndtya.'^ Another minister 
of his was Lakshmideva, a Gujarat Brahman, who claims to have helped his 
master to consolidate his power. ^ He was succeeded by his son Jahlana, who 
was as expert in counsel as he was in leading the elephant phalanx. He boasts 
that he secured victory for his master on many battlefields. Jahlana was also 
a man of literary taste, for he compiled, or perhaps got compiled, an anthology 
of verses called Sukhmuktdvalt containing choice selections from celebrated 
Sanskrit poets. Jahlana’s two sons, Ramachandra and Kesava, were each 
given fiefs in the Satara District and continued to serve the imperial cause 
after the death of their father.^ It was not only light literature which flourished 
in Krishna’s reign, for the Veddntakalpataru^ a commentary on the Bhdmati^ 
which itself is a commentary upon ^ankaracharya’s Veddntasutrabhdshya^ was 
also composed at this time. It seems that at the time of his accession in 1246, 
Krishna had either no son, or he had one who was not old enough to take 
his place 2iS yuvardj a. We therefore find his brother Mahadeva helping the 
administration as the heir-apparent as early as a.d. 1250. At this time, at any 
rate, the relations between the two brothers must have been more than 
cordial, for they are described as similar to those existing between Rama 
and Lakshmana.^ Krishna died rather prematurely in 1260 and it appears 
that the dying monarch consented to the passing of the crown to his brother, 
probably on the understanding that the latter would in due course be suc- 
ceeded by his own son Ramachandra who was then too young to rule. The 
1 2th of April, A.D. 1260, is the last known date of Krishna.s His death 
occurred probably soon thereafter, for the Raudra samvatsara^ a.d. 1260-1, 
fell in the first year of his successor’s reign. 


Mahadeva 

(a.d. 1260-70) 

Mahadeva, the younger brother of Krishna, succeeded him in the latter 
half of A.D. 1260. There is no evidence to show that he was acting as a regent 
for his minor nephew. He bore full imperial titles. 

* JBBRAS\ xii, 43. * Dabhoi Inscr., El, i, 28. 

3 PAHI, p. 283. 

♦ El, xix, 19. ^ El, xxi, II. 
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There were two Silahara families ruling in the Konkan at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. Of these the one, the capital of which was Kolhapur, 
was overpowered by Sirnhana in about a.i>, 1215. The other continued in au- 
thority in the northern Konkan with Thana as its capital down to about a.d. 
1260, governing of course as a feudatory of the Yadavas. Kesiraja ^ilahara 
ruled at Thana from about a.d. i 195 to 1240. There were even then occasional 
clashes between him and his Yadava overlords.^ But the relations between 
the Silaharas and the Yadavas became much more strained during the reign 
of his successor, Somes vara (c. 1240-65), for reasons as yet undiscovered. 
A.D. 1260 is the last known date for Soniesvara, and Hemadri tells us that his 
patron Mahadeva defeated and exterminated this ruler. The invasion of the 
northern Konkan was probably the first military undertaking of the new 
Yadava king. The expeditionary force, which was strong in elephants, 
signally defeated the J^ilahara army on land. Somesvara then took to his 
ships. Mahadeva pursued him at sea with his naval squadron, and in the 
engagement that ensued Somesvara was drowned. Hemadri states that the 
Silahara king preferred to sink beneath the waves, because he thought that 
the fire burning under the ocean would be less oppressive than the wrath of 
Mahadeva.^ 

It is usually presumed that the Silahara kingdom of Thana was annexed 
to the Yadava empire after the death of Somesvara, for we find that it was 
being governed by a Yadava governor in a.d. 1273.^ But a fragmentary 
inscription now raises some doubt about this matter;^ for it shows that 
Maharajadhiraja Konkanachakravarti Jaitugideva was ruling Konkan in 
a.d. 1266. Since this ruler assumed the title Konkanachakravarti, usually 
borne by the Silaharas, and since two of his ministers, Mainayaka and 
Chandraprabhu, were also officers under Somesvara, it would appear that 
Jaitugideva, a son or a relation of Somesvara, had managed to re-establish the 
Silahara power by a.d. 1266. On the other hand the imperial title Maharaja- 
dhiraja assumed by Jaitugi, as well as his name, would suggest that he was a 
prince of the imperial Yadava family who was governing the province with 
the help of the ministers of the old regime.^ This uncertainty as to the actual 
facts can be resolved only by the discovery of new material, which may yet 
prove decisive. 

The Kakatiya king Ganapati died in a.d. 1261 soon after the demise of the 
Yadava emperor Krishna, and was succeeded by his daughter Rudramba. 
The presence of a woman upon the throne was naturally a temptation for her 
feudatories to rebel, and for a time there was chaos in the Andhra country. 

* See for instance v, 18 of the Tasgaon plates of Krishna, where Chandradeva, a son of Jahlana, 
claims to have defeated the king of Konkan. 

^ ICy ii, 417. 3 JRAS\ V, 178. FJy xxvi, 129. 

® There is nothing improbable in this; Purnia, the minister of Tippu, was administering the 
kingdom even under the British, when the latter deposed the old dynast}^ and placed the Hindu 
ruler on the throne. 
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Mahadeva decided to exploit this situation and invaded the KLakatlya king- 
dom. We may well credit the statement of Hemadri that the Yadava army 
was victorious and captured several elephants from the enemy. Whether this 
was only a frontier skirmish or whether Mahadeva penetrated as far as the 
capital, but refrained from pressing home his victory because his opponent 
was a woman — as claimed by Hemadri — it is difficult to say. 

The Hoysala kingdom had by this time been divided into two parts, and 
Narasiriiha 11, who was ruling its northern half, was only a youth of twenty- 
two at the time of his accession in a.d. 1262. When by about a.d. 1266 
Mahadeva became free from his commitments in the Konkan and Andhra 
country, he determined to attack the new Hoysala king. Hemadri claims no 
specific victory for his patron Mahadeva over the king of the Karnatak; on 
the other hand two Hoysaja records describe how, underrating the power of 
Narasiriiha, the Sevuna king Mahadeva entered the battle on his elephant in 
grandiose style; how, being unable to withstand the enemy's attack, he took 
to his horse ; and how, overcome by terror, ‘he galloped away at night, think- 
ing flight his best hope under the circumstances’.* This detailed and circum- 
stantial description leaves no doubt that Mahadeva was in fact completely 
defeated by the Hoysa}a forces. 

This disaster to the Yadava arms inspired the Kadambas to rebel and 
Mahadeva sent his general Balige-deva to suppress the uprising.^ He appears 
to have succeeded in his mission and to have re-established his master’s 
supremacy about a.d. 1268. 

Let us now survey the relations of the Yadavas with their northern neigh- 
bours during this reign. It is claimed in the Paithan plates that Mahadeva 
had defeated Visaladeva, but since this ruler had died in a.d. 1262 the state- 
ment probably refers to the campaign undertaken in Krishna’s reign, in 
which Mahadeva may have participated as yuvardja, Hemadri states that 
the Malavas put a boy upon the throne, because they knew that Mahadeva 
would not attack a minor. The real reason, however, for Mahadeva’s not 
launching an attack against Malwa and Gujarat seems to have been his pre- 
occupation with military operations in the south. 

‘The Gaudas entered anthills and the Utkalas, losing shame, fled away’, 
says one record regarding Mahadeva. These victories over the rulers of 
Bengal and Orissa seem to be purely imaginary. 

Maharaja Tapparasa was the Sarvadhikarin or prime-minister under 
Mahadeva. He continued to hold this post down to a.d. 1275.^ Devaraja 
was an officer working in the southern provinces.^ Nolambavadi (the 
Shimoga District) was in charge of two brothers, Chattaraja and Kucharaja, 
who had their headquarters in Belur.^' These brothers belonged to the 

* EC, iv, Ngm. no. 9; v, Chn. no. 269. ^ Ibid., vii, $. no. 41 ; xi, Dg. no. 79. 

^ Ibid., no. 59 (Harihata Inscription). 

♦ Ibid., Dg. nos. 102 and 70. * SIBR^ i 932 “ 3 » "o. 172. EC, vii, Ci. no. 21. 
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Brahman caste; they were as eager to cherish and encourage the Brahmanical 
faith as they were to distinguish themselves in their new Kshatriya profession. 
Kolhapur was under the charge of a feudatory named Maideva.^ Lastly 
Hemadri himself was an important officer. He continued to hold office under 
Ramachandra after he had been entrusted with the superintendence of the 
secretariat and the elephant corps.^ He completed his Vratakhanda in the 
reign of Mahadeva. 

May~June, a.d. 1270, is the last known date in the reign of Mahadeva.^ 
He died soon after that time and was succeeded by his son Ammana. 


Ammana 

Ammana, who began to rule in the latter half of a.d. 1270, was destined 
to have only a short reign. His cousin Ramachandra was the eldest son of 
Ammana’s uncle Krishna, and Ammana’s succession probably contravened 
the understanding given by Mahadeva at his accession that he would hand 
over the throne not to his own heir, but to his nephew, the minor son of his 
dying brother. Public opinion seems to have been on the side of Ramachandra. 
So also were most of the important officers and trusted generals, for we find 
many of them, like Hemadri and Tikkama, who had been genuinely and 
deeply attached to Mahadeva,^ deserting his son Ammana’s cause, and 
transferring their allegiance to Ramachandra immediately after his accession. 

When Ramachandra decided to make a bid for the throne, Ammana did 
not secure and imprison him, or rather most probably was unable to do so. 
Ramachandra seems to have escaped from the capital, and from his place of 
concealment to have planned to win the throne by a ruse. Ammana, a gay, 
pleasure-loving youth, was fond of dancing and music. Ramachandra selec- 
ted a few brave and resolute followers with whom he gained entrance into 
the fort of Devagiri as the leader of a band of strolling actors. Once there, 
he soon managed to arrange a performance before Ammana, and while the 
king was engaged in enjoying it, the actors suddenly threw off their masks 
and seized him and his principal supporters.^ The coup d'eiat was completely 
successful, doubtless because most of the generals of Ammana, with the 
exception of Narasiriiha, had no real sympathy for his cause. 

This version of what occurred, given in a contemporary document issued 
by Ramachandra himself, may be taken as correct. It may at first seem a little 
improbable, but there is on reflection nothing impossible in it, if we assume, 

* SMHD, iii, 22. 

^ Thana plates, JRAS, v, 183. 

^ Fleet, DynasUeSy p. 529. 

^ Tikkama was so attached to Mahadeva that in a.d. 1280, ten years after Mahadeva’s death, 
he built a temple at Harihara to commemorate the memory of his late master. £C’, xi, Dg. 59. 

5 £/, XXV, 290. 
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as we have every reason for doing, that Ramachandra had the secret sympathies 
of the court officers.* 

A number of Mahanubhava works state that Ramachandra blinded his 
cousin immediately after imprisoning him.^ One authority states that he put 
him to death. It is possible, however, that Ammana died a natural death in 
prison, and that people may have believed that his death was hastened by his 
cousin.3 

Ammana had a short reign of only about a year. During this period he 
must have been fully occupied in the struggle against the efforts of his cousin 
to wrest the throne from him. The vague exploits that are attributed to him, 
curiously enough in the charters of his rival, should probably be regarded 
as purely imaginary. 

Ramachandra 

(a.d. 1271-1311) 

Ramachandra’s accession took place in the latter half of a.d. 1271.^ Public 
opinion seems to have felt that he was perfectly justified in using force and 
stratagem to secure the throne which rightfully belonged to him. Whether 
it approved of the subsequent blinding (and murder?) of Ammana we do 
not know. Most of the trusted ministers of Mahadeva were disinclined to 
champion the cause of his son. They almost immediately transferred their 
allegiance to Ramachandra and began to serve him loyally and 7.ealously. 

Ramachandra signalized his accession by organizing an expedition to 
Malwa. Arjunavarman II had recently ascended the Paramara throne (in 
c. 1270) and a dispute had arisen between him and his minister, which 
resulted in a bloodthirsty conflict and eventually led to the division of the 
kingdom between the two disputants.^ Ramachandra therefore found it an 
easy matter to overwhelm and scatter the attenuated and demoralized Malwa 
army.^ It seems that in the course of the same campaign certain inconclusive 
frontier skirmishes occurred between the Yadavas and Gurjaras. We find 
each side equally claiming victory in these.^ The Yadava army returned to its 

* The author of Bhdnuvildsay a Mahanubhava work, states that Ramachandra took his cousin 
unawares while they were both out on a hunting expedition, and managed to capture him. The 
version in the copper plate, being in an official document, may be taken to be more reliable than 
the one in the hhanurildsa^ whose author was probably more interested in spiritual than in mundane 
matters. 

^ Uldcharitra, Lila no. 725, Bhdttuvildsa. 

^ T^dgadevacharitra of Para^uramavyasa states that Ammana was killed by Ramachandra. But 
since this work ascribes the subsequent defeat and capture of Ramachandra by the Muslims to his 
sin of killing his own cousin, one may doubt its historic truth. Other Mahanubhava works merely 
state that Ammana was blinded. 

^ Fleet, Dynasties^ p. 329. Some late records (e.g. EC, viii, Sb. 209) of Ramachandra suggest 
that his reign began in a.d. 1270. This may be due to a desire to ignore the short reign of Ammana, 
whom the partisans of Ramachandra regarded as a usurper. 

* Elliot, iii, 24. ^ Udari Inscription, MASR, 1929, p. 143. 

’ The Thana plates claim victor}^ for the Yadavas while the Cintra prasasti do so for the Gurjaras. 
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base before the end of a.d. 1271 after a short campaign of four or five 
months.^ 

We have already seen how the Yadava forces were signally defeated by the 
Hoysalas when Mahadeva led an expedition in person against that southern 
kingdom. This defeat had long rankled in Ramachandra’s heart and he now 
decided to organi^.e a powerful expedition to avenge it. Two or three years 
were devoted to making thorough preparations, which were entrusted to 
the seasoned soldier and general Saluva Tikkamarasa. Joyideva and Hara- 
pala,“ who were also experienced generals, were deputed to help Tikka- 
marasa. 

Moving from its bases at Banavasi and Nolambavadi, the expeditionary 
force entered Iloysala territory in the autumn of 1275. It carried everything 
before it and eventually reached BelavadI, not far from the Hoysala capital, 
Dvarasamudra. Tikkamarasa halted here for a while in order to complete 
his plans for the siege and capture of Dvarasamudra. In the meantime the 
Hoysala king Narasimha sent out an army under the command of his youth- 
ful and energetic generals Anka and Maideva to drive back the invader. 
These efforts proved all unavailing and the Hoysala army was defeated with 
great slaughter about the end of January 1276. Encouraged by these victories, 
Tikkamarasa advanced to the capital and laid siege to it. The besieged forces 
now fought bravely for their capital and king. A number of Hoysaja generals 
including Nanjeya and Gullaya were killed in action. Eventually, on the 25 th 
of April 1276, Aiikeya Nayaka, the son of the Hoysala commander-in-chief, 
led a determined attack and drove back the invaders. ^ “I will take Dvarasa- 
mudra in a single minute” was the boast of Tikkamarasa’, says a Hoysala 
record; ‘but when brave Ahkeya fell upon the Yadava forces, Haripala was 
afraid, Saluva Tikkama fled, and Joyideva beat his mouth. . . . Though 
Saluva had spread over the whole country of BelavadI, Ahkeya gave him 
time neither to remove his last encampment nor to take food, and drove him 
back as far as Dhummi.’^ 

Saluva Tikkamarasa was no doubt ultimately foiled in liis attempt to capture 
the Hoysala capital and had to raise the siege and return home at the begin- 
ning of the summer of 1276. But he none the less brought back with him 
a vast plunder, including a large number of horses and elephants. 

Occasional skirmishes did take place between the Yadavas and Hoysalas 
during the next fifteen years, but there was no further major encounter. An 
internecine war was in progress between the two brother Hoysala rulers, 
Narasirnha and Ramanatha, although their father had divided the kingdom 
between them expressly in order to avoid this. They therefore were in no 

* The victory over the Malavas is mentioned in the Paithan plates issued in January 1272. 

^ I.ater on we shall come across another llarapala, the son-in-law of Ramachandra. Since the 
latter was only a youth of about twenty-five in a.d. 1275, it does not seem possible that he could 
have had any son-in-law at the time of this Hoysaja expedition. 

^ EC\ V, Belur nos. 120, 165, 167. 
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position to avenge the humiliation inflicted upon them in the siege of their 
capital by the Yadavas. Ramachandra on the other hand was fully occupied 
by military campaigns elsewhere, and had then no further time to follow up 
his victories on the southern frontiers of his domain. 

Directly he was freed from his commitments in the south, however, 
Ramachandra planned an expansion of his kingdom in the north-east.^ He 
first attacked the kings of Vajrakara (probably Vairagarh, eighty miles north- 
east of Chanda) and Bhandagara (Bhandara, thirty-eight miles east of Nagpur) 
and brought their territories under his sphere of influence. Then he marched 
northwards to Tripuri near Jabalpur, which had once been the capital of 
the defunct Kalachuri kingdom, and occupied it without any difficulty. With 
this city as his base of operations, he resolved on a bold invasion of the 
Muslim empire. He was anxious to restore Banaras to Hindu rule, marched 
straight upon that city, and occupied it. Since Purushottamapuri plates state 
that he built a temple at Banaras after its conquest, which was dedicated to 
the god Sarangdhara, we may well presume that Ramachandra not only took 
possession of Banaras but also occupied it for at least two or three years. 
This must have been after the death of Balban in a.d. 1286 and before the 
accession of Jalal-ud-Din Khalji; we know that during this interval Delhi 
was for a while unable to hold and protect the outlying provinces. It is 
further claimed that Ramachandra defeated the king of Kanauj and pene- 
trated as far as the Kailasa range, but there does not seem to be much truth 
in these assertions.^ Clashes doubtless took place between the Yadava forces 
and the Subedar of Kara near Allahabad; there is, however, no reliable 
evidence to show that Ramachandra was able to advance to Kanauj or the 
Himalayas. 

Ramachandra was not able to retain his hold over Banaras for very long. 
With the advent of 'Ala-ud-Din at Kara as its governor, his forces had to 
withdraw southwards, probably not later than about a.d. 1291. 

While the imperial forces were engaged in the Gangetic plain, feudatory 
chiefs in the Konkan ruling at Sangameshvar and Khed (in the Ratnagiri 
District) and Mahim (near Bombay) rebelled against Ramachandra. Rama- 
chandra sent his son to chastise them and he successfully accomplished his 
mission.^ 

The Yadavas were undoubtedly at the height of their glory in a.d. 1292. 
Their hereditary enemies, the Hoysalas, had been crushed and they had 
succeeded in penetrating as far as Banaras. But their power soon declined 

^ The following paragraph is based upon the data furnished by the Purushottamapuri plates 
of Ramachandra * JBJ, xxv, 199. 

* Love of alliteration, rather than the desire to mention the actual incidents, seems to be respon- 
sible for the mention of Kanyakubja and Kailasa in verse no. 17 of the Purushottamapuri plates. 

^ Purushottamapuri plates, v. 17 and BG, i, ii, 27. A record from the Sorab taluk dated a.d. 
1294 refers to an officer as ‘hunter of hostile Konkanakas’ (LC, viii, Sb. 502). This person may have 
recently returned from the Konkan campaign. 
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and after about twenty years the kingdom was annexed to the north-Indian 
Islamic empire. 

The daring raid of 'Ala-ud-Din, the then governor of Kara-Manikpur, 
undertaken in a.d. 1294, marked the first stage in the decline of the Yadava 
power. It is usually assumed that the raid was dictated primarily by the desire 
of the governor to acquire the resources he so badly needed, by the judicious 
use of which he hoped one day to pave his way to the throne. But another 
motive, that of punishing King Ramachandra for his raid into the Uttar 
Pradesh a few years earlier, may also have influenced his action. 

'Ala-ud-Din had planned his audacious enterprise with great care. He 
decided to march only after he had been definitely assured by his spies that 
the main Yadvaa army was far away in the south on a raiding expedition. 
He first gave out that he was only leading a punitive force against Chanderi, 
and thereafter professed to be marching to Rajamahendri to seek service 
under the king of that territory, since he was dissatisfied with his treatment 
by his own uncle. Moreover during his march he pitched his camps on the 
borders of desolate places, in order to avoid attracting attention. When, 
however, he reached Lachur, the governor of the place reported the 
advent of the hostile army to the capital and endeavoured to prevent its 
further advance. 'Ala-ud>Din, however, easily overcame the opposition and 
rapidly reached Devagirl by forced marches at amazing speed. 

Ramachandra was completely taken by surprise. 'Ala-ud-Dm had with 
him a force variously estimated as between 6,000 and 8,000 horsemen. 
Against it Ramachandra could raise a militia of only about 4,000; he was, 
therefore, easily defeated in an engagement fought near the capital and had 
to take shelter in the fort. This, however, had then no ditch around it nor 
were its walls yet complete. The king’s plan was to hold out until his son, 
who had been summoned to his assistance with the utmost urgency, should 
reach the capital to rescue him. But the fort was not provisioned for a siege 
and Ramachandra was therefore compelled to sue for peace. *Ala-ud-Din 
agreed to retire on receiving an indemnity consisting of about 1,500 pounds 
of gold, a large quantity of pearls and jewels, 40 elephants, and several 
thousand horses. He also obtained the hand of one of the daughters of 
Ramachandra, who further agreed to pay an annual tribute equal to the 
revenues of the Elichpur District. The raider had succeeded in exacting all this 
booty and was about to retire within a fortnight of his arrival, when Sankara- 
deva, the crown prince, reached the capital with a force more than twice as 
large as that of *Ala-ud-Din. 

Muslim historians are not agreed as to what happened after the arrival of 
the crown prince. The later ones among them, such as Firishta, tell us that 
in spite of his father’s advice he reopened hostilities but was defeated by 
'Ala-ud-Din who then naturally imposed a much heavier indemnity. Tsami, 
however, records that the crown prince accepted his father’s advice and 
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desisted from attack, though he had a much larger force under his command 
than that of the enemy. 

*Ala-ud“Dln’s raid was no doubt a daring exploit, ‘whether we regard the 
resolution in forming the plan, the boldness of its execution or the great 
good fortune which attended its accomplishment’. It reflects little credit on 
the efficiency of the Yadava administration that it should not have anticipated 
the danger of a Muslim attack from the north and strongly garrisoned the 
Vindhyan passes; the capital lay open without any adequate defence. That 
'Ala-ud-Din’s retreat should not have been cut off, and that no effort should 
have been made to retrieve the disaster at Devagiri by surrounding and 
destroying the army on its return through little known passes and forests 
would seem to prove that the Yadava leadership was completely demoralized, 
and its forces confused and discouraged. 

During the next eight or nine years *Ala-ud-Din was occupied with various 
affairs and incidents in northern India. It is surprising to notice that the four 
Hindu states of the south — the kingdoms of Devagiri, Warangal, Dvarasa- 
mudra, and Madura — should have learnt no lesson from the raid of ‘ Ala-ud- 
Dln and the possibilities it foreboded. The Khaljis had become masters of 
practically the whole of northern India and their resources in men, money, 
and materials were much larger than those of any single Hindu kingdom in 
the south. The only chance of survival of these lay in forming a pan-Hindu 
league, pooling the resources of the whole of the Deccan. But not a single 
statesman in any of the Deccan states seems to have conceived this idea or 
tried to realize it. We have seen already how the Yadavas had stabbed the 
Chaulukyas and the Paramaras in the back while these were being weakened 
by invasions from Delhi (pp. 5 34, 5 39) ; the discomfiture of the Yadavas at the 
hands of ‘Ala-ud-Din was now fully exploited both by the Kakatlya ruler 
Prataparudra and the Hoysaja king Ballala II. As soon as the news of Rama- 
chandra’s defeat reached Warangal, Prataparudra invaded and annexed 
the Yadava districts of Anantpur and Raichur. A little later, in a.d. 1296, the 
Hoysala ruler Ballaja annexed the Santalige one thousand and invaded the 
Banavasi twelve thousand in a.d. 1300. Neither of these rulers had the fore- 
sight to realize the common danger and to form a common alliance. They 
had their ancient hereditary feuds with the Yadavas and were only rejoiced that 
the Muslim victory over the latter enabled them to pay off their old scores. 

Ramachandra continued to send the agreed tribute to Delhi till a.d. 1303 
or 1304. In that year the armies of ' Ala-ud-Din, marching against the Kaka- 
tiyas from Bengal, were defeated by Prataparudra. This event induced a 
section of the Yadava court to imagine that the imperial power was declining 
and could be flouted with impunity. The crown prince Sankara was the 
leader of this party and prevailed upon his father to stop the payment of the 
annual tribute. He also excited the imperial wrath by deciding to marry 
Devaladevi, a daughter of King Karna of Gujarat, whom Sultan "Ala-ud-Din 
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had wished to have handed over to him, since her mother KamaladevI, 
whom he had married after she had been made prisoner, desired to have the 
company of her daughter. 

After the conquest and annexation of Malwa, the Sultan sent two forces 
in 1507, one under Malik Ahmad to capture Devaladevi and another under 
Malik Kafur to reimpose his authority over the Yadavas. Tsamis informa- 
tion that King Ramachandra had sent a secret message to the Sultan inform- 
ing him that he was a mere prisoner in the hands of his crown prince and had 
no sympathy with his rebellion seems to be correct. For when the Yadava 
forces under ^ankaradeva were defeated by Kafur in the vicinity of Devagiri, 
in March 1 307, and King Ramachandra was taken prisoner and sent to Delhii 
he received remarkably courteous treatment from the Sultan. 'Ala-ud-Din 
restored his kingdom to him, giving him in addition the district of Naosari 
as a personal ja^r. He was also given the title Raja-i-Rdjdn and permitted to 
go back to Devagiri to rule his kingdom as an imperial feudatory. 

Ramachandra was deeply affected by this kind treatment and remained 
completely loyal to the Sultan throughout his life. When the imperial army 
halted at Devagiri in 1309 on its way to Warangal, he offered it all possible 
facilities. When two years later a second army arrived at Devagiri on its way 
to Dvarasamudra, he placed all the resources of his kingdom at the disposal 
of his sovereign, and not only supplied cotton, wool, and brass objects 
‘beyond computation’, but also directed his general Purushottama to guide 
the force to the borders of the Hoysa|a kingdom. Personal loyalty, however, 
was not the only impulse behind this conduct; the Yadavas were the heredi- 
tary enemies of the Hoysalas and their king Ballaladeva had recently exploited 
the discomfiture of Ramachandra at the hands of 'Ala-ud-Din by snatching 
from him the districts of Santalige and Banavasi. The prospect of the defeat 
of King Ballala at the hands of the Sultan was not, therefore, unpleasing to 
the old Yadava king. 

The exact date of the death of King Ramachandra is not known, but it 
seems to have taken place sometime in a.d. i 3 i i.* 

The reign of Ramachandra lasted for forty years (i 271-13 11). It was 
thus long but not glorious. In his earlier years it is true that he inflicted 
smashing defeats on the Hoysalas and even succeeded in penetrating as far 
as Banaras in the course of a raid. But he had no real political foresight. It 
seems that he did not appreciate the significance of the expansion of the 
Muslim power in northern India or learn any lessons from it. He should have 
realized that he would be the first Deccan king to succumb to the imperial 
ambitions of the Sultans of Delhi, whose resources were very much greater 
than his own. Another ruler with more statesmanlike acumen would have 
tried to form a south Indian Hindu federation to oppose the onslaught of the 
north Indian Islamic imperialism. Ramachandra failed to conceive any such 
* He was still living in September 1310, when the Purushottampiirl plates were issued by him. 
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project. Probably he was not more to blame in this connexion than his con- 
temporaries ruling at Warangal, Dvarasamudra, and Madura, who were all 
too much actuated by personal jealousies to think of any action in common. 
Ramachandra s defeat in 1 294 was no doubt due to his being unprepared, 
but in succeeding years he did not make any effort to retrieve the situation. 
Probably he realized that his resources were too small as compared to those 
of 'Ala-ud-Din to offer any possibility of successful revolt, and therefore 
decided to remain loyal to him, in spite of his son’s opposition to this policy. 
He thereby no doubt succeeded in keeping his kingdom intact down to the 
end of his reign. 


Sahkaradeva 

(a.d. 1311 to 1512) 

King Ramachandra had three sons, Sankara, Ballala, and Bimba. Of these 
Sankara, who was the eldest, resided permanently in the capital city and 
assisted his father in the administration. He ascended the Devagiri throne at 
his father’s death in 13 ii. During Ramachandra’s reign Prince Bimba was a 
viceroy of southern Gujarat and Ballala of southern Maharashtra; the same 
arrangement probably continued after the accession of Saiikara. 

We have seen already how Sankara, as crown prince, was all along opposed 
to the policy of his father in submitting meekly to the dictates of Delhi. 
When therefore he ascended the throne, he immediately repudiated the over- 
lordship of "Ala-ud-Din and declared his independence. The courage of 
Sahkaradeva in this respect was no doubt admirable. His military and 
financial resources w ere as nothing when compared to those of the Sultan, who 
was now the undisputed overlord of practically the whole of India and whose 
armies had gained the reputation of invincibility. On hearing of Sarikara- 
deva’s rebellion, 'Ala-ud-Din once more sent Malik Kafur to put it down. 
He easily defeated Sahkaradeva, who seems to have been taken prisoner and 
put to death. Malik Kafur annexed the Yadava kingdom and administered it 
himself from Devagiri where he stayed for about three years. He succeeded 
in bringing most of the Yadava territory under his rule. A few local governors 
in the south like those of Raidurg, Kampili, and Kandhyana (the modern 
Sithhgarh near Poona) refused to recognize the new government, but Malik 
Kafur did not care to proceed against them. He devoted liis time and atten- 
tion entirely to the proper organization of the new administration. 

He treated all those who submitted to him with kindness and moderation. 
Under his rule, people quickly began to feel a sense of security and the pro- 
vince prospered as a whole. Like all other Muslims of his age, however, 
Malik Kafur believed it to be meritorious to pull down temples and build 
mosques in their places. His actions in accordance with this belief caused 
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much unhappiness to his Hindu subjects. However, Devagiri began to 
become a great centre of Islamic culture under his administration. 

When 'Ala-ud-Din fell seriously ill towards the end of 1515, Malik Kafur 
hastened back to Delhi, leaving 'Ain-ul-Mulk in charge of the Devagiri 
administration. The latter, however, was soon recalled by him to help him 
in his new duties. There were now few Muslim troops at Devagiri, and 
Harapaladeva, probably a son-in-law of King Ramachandra, and Raghava, 
a minister under the same ruler, came forward boldly to re-establish the 
Yadava power. But the resurrected Hindu State was unable to maintain 
itself for more than two years. When eventually Qutb-ud-Din Mubarak Sh^ 
managed to secure a firm control over the Khalji empire, he decided to march 
personally against Devagiri and put down the rebellion. He reached the 
Deccan in 1518, defeated both Harapala and Raghava without any difficulty 
and re-established his authority over Maharashtra. King Harapala fell a 
prisoner into his hands and was put to death. 

The Yadava power thus came to an end in : 5 1 8. The Khalji emperor now 
appointed Muslim officers to administer the different districts of Maharashtra. 



Ill 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 


T he Yadava kingdom had the usual features of a monarchy. The 
crown usually passed from the father to the eldest son. In some 
cases, when the eldest son happened to be a minor, a younger 
brother of the last king would succeed to the throne. This would sometimes 
lead to internecine strife, as for instance happened more than once during 
the twenty*five years preceding the accession of Bhillama V (c, a.d. ii8o). 
No instance is known of the division of the kingdom in order to satisfy the 
claims of rival princes. Nor did public opinion tolerate the claiming of the 
crown for his descendants by a younger brother. Mahadeva carried out 
the duties of the crown prince during the reign of his elder brother Krishna, 
and also succeeded him on the throne, since Krishna's son Ramachandra was 
too young to rule at the time of his father's death. But his effort to secure 
the crown for his own son Ammana in place of the rightful heir, his nephew 
Ramachandra, met with only temporary success. The high officers and 
generals sided with Ramachandra and supported his cause. 

The King 

The notion that the functions of a king are similar to those of the divine 
guardians of the earth, which is met with in contemporary works on political 
science, is also to be found in some of our records.^ however, did not 

claim and were not credited with infallibility. Queens and princesses are but 
rarely seen taking part in the administration. Lakshmi, a sister of Kholesvara, 
the Khandesh feudatory of Sirnhana, is seen governing her brother’s 
principality during her nephew’s minority. Bhagubai, who governed 
Tardewadi, was probably a relative of Sirnhana. But these two cases seem 
to be exceptional. 

For about 500 years the Yadavas ruled a small principality as feudatories 
of the Rashtrakutas and the Chalukyas. When, however, they won imperial 
status, the territory under their control continually expanded, till at last it 
covered practically the same area as that of the Rashtrakuta or the Chalukya 
empire. During the reign of Sirnhana and his successors it came to include 
southern Gujarat, the Marathi Madhya Pradesh and Berar, the Bombay 
Maharashtra, the western half of the Hyderabad State, the Bombay Karnatak, 
the Ceded Districts, and the northern districts of Mysore. The Kakatiyas, 
who were at this time ruling the eastern half of the Hyderabad State, were 

* B/, iii, 1 1 2, Bahl Inscf. v, 10. 
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for a long period feudatories of the Yadavas, but they seem to have enjoyed 
complete internal autonomy. Within the empire itself there were, as usual, 
a number of feudatories who very often had their own vassals and sub- 
chieftains. During the reign of Sirnhana, for instance, Khandesh and Berar 
were administered by his feudatory Kholesvara, who had under him a 
number of smaller princelings belonging to the Abhira, the Nikumbha, 
and other families. In the Karnatak also, the Rattas, the Guttas and the 
Kadambas were ruling as vassals of the Yadavas, while actually enjoying a 
great deal of freedom to act as they pleased. 

Feudatories and Viceroys 

The powers and privileges of these feudatories appear to have been in 
general the same as they had been under the Rashtrakuta administration. 
They had to pay a fixed tribute and to bring their troops to take part in the 
imperial campaigns when ordered by the emperor to do so. (Otherwise tliey 
seem to have acted almost as independent rulers. They could alienate 
revenues for charitable and other objects ; nay, even if an imperial viceroy 
desired to make a grant from their revenues, he had to obtain their per- 
mission before doing so.^ 

Territories not under feudatories were directly administered by the central 
government through its own viceroys. Curiously enough these also fre- 
quently enjoyed the status and title of a feudatory and often transmitted 
their posts to their sons.^ They can therefore be distinguished from the 
feudatories referred to in the last paragraph only as being of more recent 
origin, and more directly under the jurisdiction of the supreme power. Pro- 
vincial viceroys were selected from the most successful military leaders ; they 
usually enjoyed the title of dandanayaka. They controlled the feudal chieftains 
of inferior rank, maintained law and order, supplied levies to the central 
government and collected the land revenue. They had no authority to 
alienate revenues or assign villages; even such a powerful and favourite 
viceroy as Bichana, before whom the lesser chiefs trembled in awe, had to 
ask permission of his sovereign Sirnhana before he granted the revenues of 
a village for a religious object.^ Important provincial viceroys not only 
enjoyed feudatory status, but also held their own courts and appointed their 
own ministers. 

It is strange that the Yadava records should not, like the Rashtrakuta 
plates, refer to the different grades of territorial officers such as rdsktrapatis^ 
vishayapatis^ and bhogapatis. Because of this omission it is not possible to say 
what exactly were the administrative divisions under the Yadavas and what 

* See Haratahalli plates; JBBliAS\ xv, 386. 

^ Thus Kholesvara and Mallisetti were succeeded by their sons Ramachandra and Chaun<Jisetti 
respectively. 

3 The omission of reference to this permission in the Thana plates seems to be purely accidental ; 
see El, xiii, 203. 
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were their names. Probably the Yadava empire was also divided into rdshtras 
and vishayas^ even though these are not specifically referred to in the existing 
grants. 

Council of Ministers 

The Central Government was carried on by the emperor with the assistance 
of a council of ministers. The institution of such a council was regarded as 
indispensable for good administration. Crown princes were accustomed to 
appoint their own ministers when they ’were functioning as viceroys and the 
same was the case with ordinary persons appointed to important governor- 
ships. Thus the crown prince Jaitugi’s minister is referred to in one place, and 
the premier of Tikkamadevaraya, the southern viceroy of Ramachandra, in 
another.’ In a.d. 1063, when the Yadavas were a small feudatory power, 
their ministry consisted of seven officers among whom the Premier {rmhd- 
pradhand)^ the Foreign Minister {sanadhvigraki), the Revenue Minister [fnaha- 
mdtya), the War Minister {rnahdprachandadandndyaka')^ and the Chief Secretary 
(^patalakarani) were the most important. It is rather unfortunate that the 
records of imperial times should have preserved for us no names of the port- 
folios of the different ministers. We may, however, conclude on the strength 
of earlier and contemporary practice that the ministry must have included 
all the portfolios in existence in 1069 with the addition of several more like 
those of the Ecclesiastical Minister {pandild) and the Judicial Minister 
(^prddvivdka). When the kingdom expanded into an empire, the number of 
assistants or secretaries working under the different ministers must have 
been considerably increased. 

Certain officers like Bichana, Tikkamarasa, Purushottama, &c., who were 
undoubtedly provincial viceroys, arc also described as mahdpradhanas or 
prime ministers in the Yadava records. As means of communication were 
very slow in those days, it is doubtful whether the principal officers of the 
central government residing at Devagiri could also have functioned as 
viceroys of distant provinces like the Southern Karnatak. A number of 
Yadava viceroys, however, arc recorded as using the title of wahdpradhana 
or premier. It seems that this designation indicated that the status of the 
provincial viceroys who were honoured with it was actually that of a prime 
minister, and not that they were actually discharging the duties of that officer. 

Proficiency as a military commander was apparently almost an indispensable 
qualification for promotion to the ministry under the Yadavas, as it was also 
under the Rashtrakutas. Jaitrapala, the prime minister of the first Yadava 
emperor, Bliillama V, was as great a general as he was a statesman. The same 
was the case with almost all the important ministers, who are usually 
described in our records as dandanayakaSy or military leaders. 

One would have supposed that at least in the case of Hemadri, the ortho- 
dox Brahman author of the Vratakhanday the military qualification might 

* SII, ix, nos. 367 and 387. 
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have been dispensed with when he was selected a minister by Mahadeva and 
continued in that office by Ramachandra. But such was not the case. Con- 
temporary evidence shows that Hemadri was as intimately acquainted with 
the theory and practice of the training of war elephants as he was with the 
details of the different vratas. Not only so, but he had also led a successful 
military expedition and subdued a rebellion in the Jha^ District.^ Nagarasa 
too, the prime minister of Krishna, was as great a scholar as he was a 
soldier.^ 

It is clear that the knowledge of military science and the art of leadership 
were largely cultivated even by literary men during our period. Chahgadeva, 
who was the court astrologer of Siriihana, was a highly skilled swordsman 
and an accomplished wielder of the lance.^ Ministers were also expected to 
be well grounded in the theory and practice of political affairs; some of 
them indeed arc expressly described as persons whose intellect had been 
tempered and developed by intensive study of politics and other sciences. 
Nagarasa, the prime minister of Krishna, was equally distinguished as 
scholar and soldier, s 

The successful functioning of the ministry, it was held, was dependent on 
the king’s being able to trust his ministers as implicitly as his own heart, and 
on their being in their turn ^as skilled in political science as Vishnugupta 
(Kautilya), and as efficient in destroying the enemy as the god of death’. 
And in fact, in accordance with this pronouncement, certain ministers are 
described as bosom-friends and close companions of the emperor, others 
again as his right hand or mouthpiece.^ 

Most of the leading ministers and generals enjoyed the status of mahdsd- 
mantas or mahdmandalesvaras. Probably they also enjoyed jdgirs given to them 
as an equivalent of monetary remuneration, and they were responsible for 
their proper administration. Mahapradhana Mallisetti is described as granting 
the revenues of a village which was situated in his own jurisdiction or jdgir 
{svddhikdravishaye)P The Toragala six thousand and the Sindewadi one 
thousand which Mahapradhanas Purushottama and Basavarsa respectively 
administered were probably in fact their own jdgtrs, 

Provincial and District Officers 

The central secretariat controlled the provincial and district officers 
through its own inspecting staff whose members were called ganakas or 

* JRASy V, 183. * lA^ vii, 39. 3 ibid., vii, 39. 

^ I xiv. 10. 

5 EJ, xxi, 13. 

‘ 1 itr • • • 

JBBRAS, XV, 5. 


SII, ix, no. 363. 
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accountants. Their functions were probably similar to those of the valla- 
bhdjnasanchdrins of the Vakataka administration. Members of this inspecting 
staff sometimes went astray themselves and had to be called to order by their 
superiors.^ When royal officers visited villages for inspection, they were 
sumptuously entertained.^ Naturally the villagers had to foot the bill; 
imposts and special charges in connexion with the arrival, temporary resi- 
dence, and departure of royal officers, mentioned in various records, must 
have been levied to defray such expenditure. 

The administrative machinery, generally speaking, seems to have been 
reasonably efficient and considerate. The government was accustomed to give 
compensation to villagers when they had suffered as a consequence of the 
movement of troops or of the action of the enemy. Even when land grants 
were made for religious objects, the precautions necessary in the interest of 
efficient administration were not forgotten. Rights inconsistent with local 
usage and practice were not recognized. The administration did not encourage 
absentee landlordism; some grants state that the Brahman donees could 
enjoy their shares of the alienated revenue only if they continued to stay in 
the village. They were further required to be virtuous and loyal in their 
behaviour. Courtesans were to be given no asylum, gambling was not to be 
patronized, and the donees were not to organize themselves into a military 
band.4 


Prisons and the Village Panchdjats 

Prisons were maintained for detaining offenders, who were kept there in 
chains. Minor offences and civil suits were tried locally at the village chdvadi^^ 
with the help of the village panchdyat over by the headman; serious 

offences were tried by officers of the central government. There is no evidence 
to show how far popular will could influence the Central Yadava administra- 
tion. Our records do not refer to any councils of the people’s representatives 
either central or provincial; probably such bodies did not exist. Central and 
provincial governments, however, had few dudes apart from the main- 
tenance of law and order. Most of the beneficial and ameliorative functions 
of government w^ere discharged by the village communities, in which the 
popular element predominated. The will of the people could thus make itself 
felt along certain lines in the affairs of government only through the channels 
of the village panchdjats. 

Sources of Revenue 

Some of the privileges conferred upon the grantees in our records give us 
a glimpse into the main sources of the revenues of the State under the Yadav2:s. 

* I Ay xii, 127. * Jmnesvarjy 18.795. 

^ Ely ii, 217; I Ay xiv, 318-19. 5 Jiidnesvarfy 16.295. 
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We find that they were more or less the same as those found under the 
Rashtrakutas. The State claimed ownership in mines, hidden treasures, waste 
lands, pastures, forests, orchards (on State lands), lakes and public wells; 
many of our records transfer the State’s income from the above sources to 
those named in the benefice. Arable lands belonged to private individuals;^ 
these had to pay to the State the land tax (udranga) which formed the back- 
bone of its revenue. Cultivators were also subject to some additional minor 
imposts wliich were called uparikaras. The incidence of the land tax under 
the Yadavas cannot be ascertained from the evidence available at present; 
its percentage was, however, reduced when lands were made the subject of 
grants to temples and Brahmans. 

Customs and excise duties were the next most important sources of 
revenue. Customs officers are often referred to in the Yadava records,^ but 
how they discharged their functions and at what rate they levied the duties 
on different articles is not known. It appears that the State claimed the right 
to demand the best articles brought to the market by a merchant as part of its 
tax upon him. This claim was doubtless not always enforced, but in the 
normal course of events a certain percentage varying from 5 to 20 seems to 
have been levied on sales. 

Militarj Organization and Naty 

We get occasional glimpses into the military organization of the Yadavas 
partly from contemporary inscriptions and partly from the JnanesvarF, 
written in c, a.d. 1290. Soldiers were very carefully selected from the 
members of the village militias. The bow and arrow, the sword, and the 
spear were the principal weapons. The shield was the principal means of 
defence, but the soldiers were also supplied with coats of mail. There was 
keen competition for employment in the regular forces, since the soldiers 
were permitted to retain part of the spoils of war and booty acquired.^ 

The Yadava forces consisted partly of the standing army directly recruited 
and paid by the central government, and partly of the levies contributed by 
the provincial viceroys and feudatories. There was thus no general coherence 
or esprit de corps uniting the whole imperial army, and its strength depended 
to a great extent upon the loyalty, good-will, and efficiency of the viceroys 
and feudatories who commanded and led the various contingents. The 
Yadava empire had a long seaboard, and there is some evidence to show that 
it maintained a small permanent navy. This was in fact brought into use when 
Purl, the island capital of the ^ilaharas, was captured. The navy, however, 
does not seem to have aimed at controlling the routes to the west or the east. 

* When villages were granted to temples or Brahmans, these became entitled only to the revenues 
which the State used to derive from the villages and not to the produce which was gathered from 
the fields included in them. See JA, xiv, 69; JBBRAS^ xii, 7. 

* SIJ, ix, no. 364. 

3 Jnanetvari, 7.1 1; 9.214; 18.1047; 18.46. 
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RELIGION 

Hinduism^ JaimsWy ami Baddhism 

O F the three main religions of ancient India, Hinduism, Jainism, and 
I Buddhism, the last mentioned had practically ceased to exist during 
the Yadava period. There arc neither sculptures nor paintings nor 
inscriptions to show that either Kanheri or Ajanta were active centres of 
Buddhism during our period. One Buddhist establishment existed at Dambal 
in the Karnatak during the eleventh century; it is, however, very doubtful 
whether it continued into the time of the Yadavas. With the disappearance 
of its monasteries. Buddhism vanished from the land, for it had no organi2:a- 
tion among the laity. Hinduism borrowed a good deal from Buddhism and 
silently shed a number of its features which had been the object of reproba- 
tion by the Buddhists. The Buddha himself had by this time been recognized 
by the Hindu faith as an incarnation of the Supreme God. Buddhism and 
Hinduism thus became amalgamated; the former was not supplanted by the 
latter, but rather absorbed into it. 

The spirit of toleration and harmony that had existed in Hindu society 
since early times continued to manifest itself also in the Yadava period. A 
Deccan record of this period, which describes the supreme spirit as being at 
one and the same time Siva, Brahmadeva, Vishnu, jina, and the Buddha, 
gives us a glimpse into the religious outlook of the age, which regarded even 
the founders of the heterodox faiths as so many incarnations of the one 
Supreme Spirit.^ 

There is no wonder that while the general religious outlook was so broad 
and catholic, followers of the differing forms of belief should have lived 
amicably together. We actually find the Hindus and Jains intermarrying. 
Thus Chandramauli, a minister of the Hoysala king Viraballala, was a Saiva, 
but his wife Achyakka was a devout Jain, offering her worship regularly in a 
Jain temple.^ Brahmans are often described as bees at the lotus feet of Jina.^ 
It should therefore occasion no surprise to come across some cases of the 
same donor founding and endowing both Hindu temples and Jain hasadis,^ 
The prevailing spirit of harmony was unfortunately to some extent dis- 
turbed by the rise of the Virasaiva (Lingayat) sect during the latter half of 
the twelfth century. There was keen rivalry between the followers of 
Jainism and those of the new faith, and sometimes they came to open blows. 

' farnra rw Tm. 9. 

JEC, ii, no. 327. 
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One reason for this state of affairs was the fact that the Vlra^aiva sect gained 
most of its followers from the trading classes, often at the expense of 
Jainism, which had been so long popular among them. What may be 
described as active religious persecution, however, did not exist, for the 
rulers tried to keep an impartial attitude towards the rival beliefs and their 
adherents. The Yadavas were orthodox Hindus, but we find them extending 
patronage to the followers of the new religion as well as to those of their 
own faith. Thus the Gadag inscription of Sirhhana records a grant given by 
him to Tributes vara, a Virasaiva temple at Gadag. ^ 

Temples 

The temples continued to be the main centres of public worship among 
the Hindus. Deities worshipped in them were the Puranic gods like Siva, 
Krishna, Madhava, Surya (the Sun), &c. Pandharpur and its Vitthala temple 
had already become a famous centre of worship. We find Mallisctti, the 
southern viceroy of Krishna, making a grant to its temple while encamped in 
the vicinity during the course of his campaigns.^ It is interesting to note that 
the deity at Pandharpur was then known as Vishnu and not as Vitthala. 
Temples also continued to be built in the names of departed kings; we find 
Tikkama, a general of Mahadeva, building at Harihara a shrine called Maha- 
deva-Raya-Narayana in memory of his late master.^ 

The records belonging to our period show that temple worship was then 
more or less similar to what it is now. Musk and sandalwood paste were 
used; flowers and garlands were offered; fragrant perfumes were burnt, and 
lamps and camphor censers were slowly swung in ritual cadence. Devotees 
were also entertained with music and dances on special occasions.^ 

The temples continued to be the most important centres of philanthropic 
and cultural activities. Many of them maintained rest houses where free 
meals were available for the destitute. Some shrines maintained colleges for 
higher education, and the sattras administered by them offered invaluable 
assistance to poor students.^ The recitation of the Puranas, which spread 
Hindu doctrine and culture among both literates and illiterates, continued 
throughout the period to be a special feature of temple activities. 

Private or personal religion became completely dominated in this period 
by the views and theories advocated by the Smritis, Puranas, and Nibandhas. 
It is interesting to note that no kings of this period nor any recipients of 
grants are described as engaged in the performance of Vedic rituals. The 
Vedas no doubt still continued to be regarded as inspired revelations, but 

‘ lAy ii, 297. 

* Ibid., xiv, 69. 

^ EC^ xi, Dg. 59. 

^ 1 : 7 , iii, 292; EC, viii, Sb. 391; SMHD, iii, 15, 

* See Tasgaon plates, SMHD, iii, 13 ; Bagewadi plates, I A, vii, 304; Vaghli Inscription, El, ii, 
227. 
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it was not the theories propounded in them, but rather the views advocated 
by the later Smriti writers like Parasara and Ahgiras, which held the field in 
the domain of religion.* Generally, however, these Smritis were being 
superseded in their turn by the Puranas and Nibandhas, the vratas pre- 
scribed in which were becoming increasingly popular. Thus King Bhillama 
is described as devoted not to Vedic sacrifices but to the vratas and 
upavdsas? A compendium of all these vratas and upavdsas was prepared by 
Hemadri, a minister of state who flourished under Mahadeva and Rama- 
chandra. We may safely assume that most of them had become generally 
popular and were freely quoted, A record slightly later in time (a.d. 1378 
describes how the King of Verna had given all the ddnas prescribed by 
Hemadri. 3 The constant references to charitable gifts at vratas^ which recur 
so often in the religious works of this period, do not necessarily imply that 
such donations contributed merely to the selfish interests of the priestly 
class ; indirectly they also helped society as a whole. In fact we find several 
donors applying their generosity to the building of tanks and irrigation works 
and to the maintenance of dykes, canals, hospitals, and establishments 
for feeding homeless wanderers.^ The property of Brahmans dying with- 
out heirs could not be claimed by the State; it was usually devoted to the 
financing of objects of public utility like the construction and upkeep of 
artificial lakes for water storage.^ 

Some of our records describe the formalities that were gone through at 
the time of making religious gifts, and these are very interesting. The 
selection of a proper time and place was regarded as very important. When 
this had been done, the donor used to bathe in the morning, offer arghya 
to the Sun and oblations to his ancestors, worsliip his tutelary deities, 
perform homay obtain the assent of the elderly persons in the family and then 
proceed to make the grant.^ 

The belief in ghosts was common and there were persons who professed 
to exorcize them with success. There were also a few hathayogiSy who would 
cut out flesh from their own bodies and offer it to a diety as the sacrifice. 
Some persons used to carry portable temples on their heads and thereby 
earn their livelihood. ^ 


New Religious Movements 

Let us now turn to the new religious movements which appeared in this 
age. Of these the Mahanubhava may be considered first. Govindaprabhu and 
Chakrapani are but shadowy figures in the history of this sect and are usually 
mentioned only because they were respectively the preceptor and preceptor’s 
preceptor of Chakradhara, the real founder of the movement. Chakradhara 

’ Sec the Sangamner grant, JFiJ, ii, 219; Kalas Budruk grant, I A, xvii, 121. 

* BI, ii, 219. Ely iii, 61. 

♦ ECy viii, Sb. 277; Ely xxiii, 189. * LC, xi, Dg. no. 70. 

^ SMHDy iii, 15. ’ ii, 234; i 7 * 97 ; i7-7’‘6. 
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was the son of Visaladeva,* a Gujarat princeling, his original name being 
Haripala. He eventually renounced the world and became a disciple of 
Govindaprabhu, whom he met at Riddhipura while on a pilgrimage to 
Rtoateka. He obtained full God-reali2:ation in a.d. 1273 and thereafter 
founded the Mahanubhava sect. He recommended the worship of Krishna 
and Datta, emphasised the supreme importance of devotion (hhakti)^ 
non-slaughter {ahimsa)^ and good conduct, and maintained that God was 
sagunuy the relation between the divinity and the devotee being that of 
master and servant. Renunciation (sanydsa) was the supreme ideal for every 
devotee and even women were admitted into the sect as nuns. This last 
step was counter to the prevailing practice in Hinduism and Buddhism and 
may have been partly responsible for the subsequent unpopularity of the 
sect. Another cause for this was the permission accorded to the monks and 
nuns to beg cooked food from the members of all castes alike without any 
distinction. 

It seems that the Mahanubhava sect attracted the attention of King Rama- 
chandra and that he and some of his queens were enrolled among its followers. 
But later on the royal devotees abandoned their allegiance to the movement 
for reasons as yet unknown. During the following centuries the Maha- 
nubhava sect founded its niathas in the Punjab and even in Afghanistan, but it 
never again became popular in Maharashtra. 

Far different is the history of the Bhakti movement associated with Sri 
Vitthala or Pandurahga of Pandharpur. We have shown already how a grant 
was made in favour of this deity by a Yadava minister in a.d. 1249. A record 
in the temple of Vitthala at Pandharpur, inscribed in a.d. 1275, shows that 
pilgrims from Telangana and the Karnatak, Maharashtra, and the Madhya 
Pradesh, used to visit the temple and vie with one another in their bene- 
factions to the establishment. This temple became the most famous centre 
of popular worship in the Deccan towards the end of the thirteenth century, 
when its presiding deity became the supreme object of adoration in 
the Bhakti school. The Bhakti movement was rendered very popular by 
a number of poet-saints, most of whom were non-Brahmans by caste. 
Among them Namadeva was a tailor, Janabai a maid-servant, Sena a barber, 
and Narahari a goldsmith. Of these Namadeva was born in a.d. 1270,^ while 
the others flourished in the following century. The Bhakti cult, which these 
saints popularized, has in fact been the real living religion of the masses of 
Maharashtra during the last 600 years. It introduced democracy into the field of 
religion and preached its principles in a language that appealed to the heart 
of the ordinary man and woman by its simplicity, effectiveness, and sincerity. 

The rise and tenets of the Lingayat sect have been already discussed 
earlier. 

* I'his VJsaladeva does not seem to be the same as the Vaghela ruler of that name. 

^ This is the traditional date. Doubts have been expressed about its correctness. 
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SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

The Caste System 

T iik caste system did not undergo any marked transformation in the 
Yadava period. Castes were determined by birth. The Virasaiva and 
Mahanubhava movements did indeed in theory raise their voices 
against the rigidity of the caste system, but actually they accepted it in 
practice. The system, however, was rigid only as far as the absolute pro- 
hibition of intercaste marriages was concerned. It did not prevent people 
from following a profession other than the one hereditary in their caste. We 
find many generals recruited from the Brahman and Vaishya castes; Jahlana 
and Kholesvara, who were Brahmans, and Mallisetti who was a Vaisya, are 
only some typical examples in this connexion. 

The Brahmans of Maharashtra were strictly vegetarian. They would never 
take food from non-Brahmans and avoided as far as possible having any 
communication with the untouchables. Their professions were usually the 
same as those followed by members of their caste in the Rashtrakuta period. 

The Kshatriyas and Vaishyas were brought down to the level of the 
Shudras during our period. It was at this time that untouchability took on 
its present form and character. The untouchable classes were the same groups 
of persons as those so considered in the preceding period. 

Contemporary records often give the surnames of the recipients of grants, 
and wc find that some of these are still in use. Thus the surnames Patta- 
vardhana and Ghalisasa can be traced back to the thirteenth century.* 
Migrations of Brahmans from one province to another took place from time 
to time. Thus the beneficiary of the Kalas Budruk plates was an emigrant 
from a village in the Madhyadesa (Uttar Pradesh). He settled in the Nasik 
District and eventually became a minister of state. One of those benefited by 
the Chikkabagewadi grant is called Varanasiya; possibly he was an immigrant 
from Banaras. Children of these immigrants probably married with the 
children of local Brahmans. There was as yet in this period no strong pre- 
judice against interprovincial marriages. 

Women 

As far as the position of women is concerned, early marriages of girls at 
the age of lo or ii became customary in this period. This practice was a 
death-blow to female education. The custom of suttee had begun to prevail 

* lA^ vii, 306. 
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in royal families; at the death of Ramachandra several of his queens im- 
molated themselves as suttees. The custom, however, was not popular out- 
side Kshatriya circles, for certain writers of the age such as Vijhanesvara 
argued that it was not permissible, at any rate, for Brahman widows, since it 
was after all in elfect a kind of suicide. A widow’s right to inheritance of 
property had become a firmly established custom in the Deccan during our 
period. Widows usually put off all ornaments, but they did not as yet shave 
their heads. The purdah system had not yet come into existence. 
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EDUCATION AND LITERATURE 

T emples, agrahdra villages, and capital cities continued to be the main 
centres of higher education. Unfortunately contemporary records 
afford us no description of any of these educational institutions. The 
donors of some of the grants are called "veddrthadas\ ‘expounders of the Vcdic 
hymns’, kramavids^ ‘experts in kramapatha"'' "dasagranthis\ ‘well-grounded 
in the ten branches of Vedic lore’, sarvajnasarasvatis^ ‘omniscient like 
Sarasvati’, or prasannasarasvatis^ ‘favourites of the goddess of learning’. It is 
obvious that these must have been famous teachers, who imparted higher 
Sanskritic education free of charge in their private schools, which were 
known as hrahmasdlds. 

Apart from the agrahdra villages there also existed special colleges founded 
for specific purposes. One such college existed at Patana in Khandesh, 
having been founded by Changadeva, a grandson of Bhaskaracharya, for the 
purpose of furthering the study of the astronomical works of his illustrious 
grandfather. This institute had received liberal grants from the State, and 
the residents of the town also aided it with voluntary contributions in cash 
and kind on various auspicious occasions.^ 

Vaghli, another town in the Khandesh, was also a centre of higher learn- 
ing. ^ Devagiri, the Yadava capital, must have been a well-known educational 
centre, as were most of the capital towns in Ancient India. The same must have 
been the case with Paithana and Nasik, w^hich had been well-known holy 
places from very early days. It is a pity that the extant records should be 
silent about the educational activities of these places. Nor do they refer to 
any temple colleges, though there can be no doubt that these existed in the 
Yadava period, as they did in the times of other dynasties. 

Let us now turn to the literary activities of the period. A number of 
astronomical works were written in the Deccan under the Yadavas by 
several members of a distinguished learned family, founded by Kavichakra- 
varti Trivikrama, the author of the Damayantikathd, His son Vidyapati 
Bhaskarabhatta was a protege of the Paramara ruler Bhoja. Bhaskara- 
bhatta’s great-grandson was Kavisvara Mahesvaracharya {c, a.d. 1125), who 
composed two works on astrology, Sekhara and Laghufikd, Mahesvara’s 
son was the famous astrologer, Bhaskaracharya, who wrote a number of 
works on mathematics and astronomy. Chief among these are the Siddhdnta- 
liromani (composed in a.d. 1150) and the Karanakutuhala, The second 

* HI. i, 341. * Ibid., ii, 221. 
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chapter of the first of the above works is the best treatise on algebra to be 
found in Sanskrit literature. 

Bhaskaracharya, who was given the titles of Sarvajna^ ‘the Omniscient 
One’, and Vidyasada^ ‘the Abode of the Goddess of Learning’, was well 
grounded both in the Sarhkhya and in the Vedanta systems of philosophy. 
His son Lakshmidhara and his grandson Changadeva were the court astro- 
logers of Jaitugi and Siriihana respectively. Bhaskarachar5^a’s grand-nephew 
Anantadeva was also a protege of Simhana; he composed a commentary on 
the Brihajjdtaka of Varahamihira and also one on the seventh chapter of the 
Brahmasphutasiddhanta of Brahmagupta.^ 

The Sam^taratndkara of Sarangadeva is a work on music composed in 
the court of Sirtihana. It is an interesting book showing a wide acquaintance 
with the music of both south and north. The Stlktimuktdvaliy an anthology of 
Sanskrit verse, was composed in the Yadava court in a . d . 1258. In the intro- 
duction it is stated that it was composed by Jahlana, a commander of the 
elephant squadrons of King Krishna. But its colophon expressly declares 
that it was compiled by the physician Bhanu for Jahlana, who was probably 
his patron. 2 

The most famous Sanskrit writer of the Yadava age is undoubtedly 
Hemadri. He was the officer who commanded the Yadava elephant brigade, 
in which post he seems to have succeeded Jahlana. Later on he was made 
chief secretary to the Government by Mahadeva in about 1263. This office 
he continued to fill until about a . d . 1285.^ 

Hemadri is the reputed author of a number of Sanskrit works. The principal 
among these are the Chaturvargachintdmani^ the Kdlamrnaya, the Tithinirnaya^ 
the Ayurvedarasdyana, the Ddnavdkydvaliy the Parjanyaprayoga^ the Tristhalividhi 
and the Arthakdnda,^ Whether a busy minister, who in addition to the duties 
of his office was also in charge of the elephant squadrons maintained by the 
State, could have found time to write all these voluminous works may well 
be doubted. It is likely that some of them may have been written under the 
guidance or direction of Hemadri and their authorship then attributed to him 
by his proteges, as was done by Bhanu in the case of the Suktimuktdvali, 

Of these works the Chaturvargachintdmani may be justly regarded as 
representative of the religious outlook and beliefs of the age. It gives us a 
vivid picture of religious life in these times and of the different rituals and 
observances which had by then superseded the old Vedic religion. There is 
no doubt that many of these rites were actively practised by the bulk of the 
general population under the Yadava regime. 

The rise of the Virasaiva sect in the latter half of the twelfth century gave 
a great impetus to Canarese literature; the Canarese works composed by its 
followers have been already mentioned in an earlier section. All the great 

* El, i, 343 ; iii, 112. 

3 SMHD, ii, 6. 


* GOS, vol. 82. 

^ Aufrccht, Caialogus Catalogorum, 768. 
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Canarese poets of the thirteenth century like Janna, Mallikarjuna, Kesiraja, 
&c., flourished at the Hoysala court. Canarese literature did not prosper 
under the Yadavas, as it did under the Rashtrakutas and the I.ater Chalukyas. 
The cause is not far to seek. The Yadavas themselves spoke Marathi and 
their capital city was at Devagiri, which was in the heart of Maharashtra. 
The age of the Yadavas is therefore very important in the history of Marathi 
literature, for it originated at this time. The formal parts of inscriptions begin 
to appear in the Marathi language in some of the Yadava records. The earliest 
inscription of our period in which Marathi makes its appearance is the Parcl 
Stone record of a . d . 1187 where the curse is written in the Marathi language : 
in the Patana inscription of a . d . 1200 the concluding lines describing the 
voluntary contributions of citizens are also in Marathi. We may therefore 
fairly presume that Marathi had begun to be used as a vehicle of thought and 
literature during the twelfth and also eleventh centuries a . d ., though we have 
no extant works as early as that period. Nevertheless the mature development 
of the language as a hterary medium, which is to be seen in the works of 
Mukundaraya and Jhanesvara, presupposes a literary activity of at least two 
centuries. 

The earliest extant Marathi poet, Mukundaraya, flourished in the latter 
half of the twelfth century. King Jayantapala of Jogai, the son of Ballala, who 
is said to have been his pupil, cannot yet be identified, but we know that 
Mukundaraya composed his Vivekasindhu in a.d. 1188; in this work he 
expounds the Advaita philosophy on the lines followed by Sankara and his 
school. 

In the latter half of the thirteenth century flourished the great Jnanesvara, 
who composed his immortal commentary on the Gifdy the Jndnesvart^ in a.d. 
1290, when he was still in his teens. Though almost the first man of letters 
to write in Marathi, Jnanesvara had supreme confidence in the capacity 
of this language to express the most profound thoughts and the most 
elusive and delicate emotions; he foretold that his work would prove 
sweeter than nectar to its readers and would win the applause of the learned, 
and his prediction has indeed been amply justified. The Jndnesvart is in effect 
the first* really important work in Marathi, and no later book can compare 
with it cither as a piece of poetry or as a treatise on religion and philosophy. 
Jnanesvara was a gifted poet, a scholar of parts, an original thinker, and a 
deeply religious personality. No other writer in the Marathi language has 
combined all these qualities in himself as completely and thoroughly as did 
Jnanesvara. Though ostensibly a commentary on the Gttd^ the Jndnesvari is 
really an independent philosophical treatise. 

Namadeva and Janabai were junior contemporaries of Jnanesvara, and 
their devotional Marathi songs are matchless in their beauty and incom- 
parable in their religious fervour. Namadeva travelled on foot all over India 

* The language of the Vivekasindhu in its present form is much later than that of the Jndnesvart. 
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and founded his mathas even in some places in the North. He also spent some 
years in the Punjab, where he established a matha at Ghoman in the Gurdas- 
pur District, which is still in existence. We can thus understand how it 
comes to be that some of his songs are included even in the Granthasaheb of 
Nanaka. 

The cause of Marathi literature got a further impetus in the Yadava 
period from the rise of the Mahanubhava sect, which was first brought 
into prominence by Chakradhara. He was very insistent that his followers 
should write in Marathi and not in Sanskrit, and as a consequence of 
this preference the Marathi language became considerably enriched by the 
literary activities of the new sect. Chakradhara himself has left no literary 
works, but more than a dozen disciples of his composed books in Marathi, 
mostly on religious subjects. Amongst these, the Sisupalavadha of Bhanu- 
bhata (a.d. 1273), the of Damodarapandita (a.d. 1278), the 

Rukminisvajamvara of Narendrapandita (a.d. 1288), the SiddhantasHtrapatha 
of Ke^avaraja (a.d. 1288), the Nalopdkhydna of Nrisimhakesari, the Riddhi- 
puravarnana of MaheSvara Pandita(A.D. 1373) Uldckaritra of Mahendra 

may be mentioned here. Some of these works throw important light on the 
events of contemporary history. 



VII 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

T h e observations made about the wealth of the country, its industries, 
commerce, guild organization, &c., in connexion with the Rashtra- 
kuta period, also hold good about the age of the Yadavas. We will 
not therefore repeat them here but will merely add a few more details 
gathered from contemporary records and from the Jmnesvari. 

The Virabalanja continued to be an influential trade organization having 
its headquarters at Aihole with its branches spread over most of the 
important cities of south India. It was a powerful guild dealing in most of the 
principal kinds of merchandise, and its executive council seems to have con- 
sisted of 500 members. The Jmnesvari refers to a state currency in gold 
issued by the Yadava government and the discovery of the Rachapatanam 
hoard in the Kistna District now reveals its real nature. The gold coins 
were of the so-called Padma-tanka variety, weighing about 57 grains and 
bearing the names of the various rulers under whom they were struck. So 
far the coins of Siriihana, Kanhara or Krishna, Mahadeva, and Srirama 
or Ramachandra have been identified.* It does not seem that the Yadava 
Government issued any silver or copper currency. Small transactions were 
probably done by barter. The Jmnesvari refers in one place to a currency in 
the form of inscribed skin pieces, but it seems extremely doubtful whether 
any Hindu government would have issued such a currency for its subjects. 
It appears not improbable that this particular passage in the JmneJvari may 
be an interpolation made subsequent to the times of Muhammad-bin- 
Tughluq. 

Incidental references in the Jmnesvari would seem to indicate that the 
Deccan was in a very prosperous condition during the rule of the Yadavas. 
This inference is confirmed by the accounts of the loot taken to the north 
by Muslim raiders in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The main streets 
of Devagiri and other important towns and cities of the empire were lined 
with the shops of goldsmiths, silversmiths, and dealers in pearls and fine and 
costly muslins. There were many wealthy householders and there was there- 
fore a great demand for such articles, since rich men sought eagerly for 
ornaments with which to adorn themselves, their wives, their children 
and the images of gods. Ornaments and bullion were often buried under- 
ground in the houses of the more opulent. These lived in three-storied 
houses, with good windows and doors, painted with pictures on the outer 

* JRAS , 1925, p. 16. 
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sides, and having guards stationed at the entrance. Cooks, umbrella- 
bearers and betel-carriers were among the servants who usually formed their 
retinues. The palanquin was the normal fashionable means of conveyance, 
but when a large number of people were to be transported, as in the case of 
a marriage party, even the rich used to travel in bullock carts. Horse carriages 
were not in use at this time. The poor people lived in thatched houses, as 
now; there is no evidence to show us precisely what was the ratio of the 
rich to the poor during this period. The usual rate of interest for secured 
loans was 12 per cent, per annum. 



PART IX 


THE KAKATIYAS of WARANGAL 

bj DR. N. venkataramanayya and mr. m. somasekhara sarma 

I. Origin of the dynasty and early feudatory rulers - Beta 1 , 

Pro la I, Beta II, and Prola II. 

II. The Independent Sovereigns— Kakati Rudradeva, his 
victories over the neighbouring princes; Kudradeva’s war 
with Bhima of the Telugu Chola family ; subjugation of the 
Kotas and the Kondapadumatis in the South, conflict with 
the Sennas of Devagiri, suffered defeat and was killed in the 
battlefield; his ministers and officers. Mahadeva (a.i>. 

1195-98- 99), a doughty warrior, invaded the Seuna King- 
dom and perished seated on the back of an elephant during 
the light. Ganapatideva (a.d. 1 199-1 261), and his captivity; 
invasions of Nagati and the Chola emperor, Kulottuhga III ; 
Ganapati’s subsequent reinstatement and his invasion of the 
coastal Andhra districts against Prithvisvara; af ter his victory 
over Prithvisvara Ganapati sentan army to Kajinga to reduce 
it to subjection; the Eastern Gahga incursion, the conquest 
of Kolanu, Ganapati’s southern expedition, his relations with 
the Sennas, his war with the Pandyas of Madura; Ganapati’s 
inter-state relations, his family and vassals, generals and 
ministers. Rudramadevi (a.d. 1259-95), rebellion of her 
half-brothers aided by certain nobles ; they ousted her from 
the capital which she recaptured and put to death her half- 
brothers; Kakailya authority re-established in the Godavari 
valley with the help of Nayak ct^mmanders, war with the 
Pandj’^as who had usurped Kakatiya territory in the South, 
the Seuna Mahadeva invaded the Kakatiya Kingdom but 
Rudrama fought valiantly and put the enemy to flight, 
Ariibadcva, the Kayastha chief, foreswore his allegiance 
to the Kakatiya ejueen, he entered into alliance with Seunas 
and the Pandyas to cope effectively with the superior forces 
of the Kakatlyas, Rudramadevi launched a three-pronged 
attack on Arhbadeva and his allies, Rudramadevi’s vassals, 
ministers, and officials, her family. Prataparudra (a.o. 1 295- 
1323) recruited seventy-seven ndyaks to strengthen the 
defences of the kingdom, tested his new modelled army 
against some refractory Kayastha chiefs whom he subdued, 
the Muslim, incursions into the Deccan, the earliest of 
"Ala-ud-Din’, expedition against Tclihgana in a.d, 1303, 
the Muslim generals Fakhr-ud-Dtn and Jhaju penetrated 
into the heart of the kingdom and reached near Warangal, 
they sustained a crushing defeat, the failure of the expedi- 
tion did not affect 'Ala-ud-Din’s designs of conejuest and he 
dispatched a larger army under Malik Na’ib who arrived 
near the Kakatiya capital on 24 January 1310, after a pro- 
longed siege by the enemy Prataparudra sued for peace 
and Malik Na’ib agreed on the condition that Prataparudra 
should hand over all his accumulated wealth and further pay 
annually a stipulated sum of money and send a contingent 



of trained elephants and horses to the Delhi Sultan as 
tribute. 'Ala-ud-Din’s confidence in Prataparudra as a faith- 
ful ally, asked the latter to help Malik Na’ib in the conquest 
of South India, Prataparudra co-operated with the Imperial 
troops, succession of new Suites in Delhi, Prataparudra 
did not send the stipulated annual tribute to Delhi owing to 
weakness of the Imperial control over the Deccan, Ghiyas- 
ud-Dln Tughluq sent his son Ulu gh Khan with a large 
army, the latter besieged Warangal, the siege lasted for six 
months, conflicting accounts of the siege by Muslim 
historians, ‘Zr^iw/ comparatively more reliable, Prataprudra 
surrendered finally, ordered by Ulugh l^an to be taken to 
Delhi with his family, died on the way, Prataparudra’s 
family, his vassals, generals, and ministers. 

III. Military Institutions and Administration — Sources; Mili- 
tary Organization, the Army: the Government; Taxa- 
tion; Irrigation; Land Reclamatit>n. 

IV. Religion. 
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ORIGIN OF THE DYNASTY AND EARLY 
FEUDATORY RULERS 

T he Kakatiyas rose to power during the dominion of the Chalukyas 
of Kalyani. The attempt made by certain scholars to trace the descent 
of this dynasty from Kakartya Gundyana, a subordinate of the Eastern 
Chajukyan king, Amma II (a.d. 945-70), cannot be said to have been success- 
ful, since the evidence adduced by them is not strong enough to support 
their thesis. It is indeed possible that the names Kakartya, Kakatya, and 
Kakatiya are etymologically connected, but there is no ground to warrant the 
belief that the Kakatiya kings of Anumakonda and Warangal were really the 
descendants of Gundyana, the feudatory of the Eastern Chalukyan Amma IL 
Beta II, a subordinate of Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya VI (a.d. 1076- 
1126), was the first prince of the Kakatiya family to leave behind any records 
of his rule. His Anumakonda and Kazipeta epigraphs, dated respectively in 
A.D. 1079 and A.D. 1090, not only indicate clearly the period during which 
he flourished but also furnish some interesting information about his 
immediate ancestors.* 

According to the Kazipeta record. Beta IFs grandfather. Beta I, ‘churned 
the ocean of the army of the Chdla king and obtained the Lakshml’ (of 
Victory). This assertion should be compared with the statement in the 
Palampeta inscription of the time of GanapatE that Recherla Brahma, the 
progenitor of Recherla Rudra, who in all probability was the commander of 

* Corpus^ No. 7, pp. 25 ff. 

* IJ.A.S., No. 3, I. The Palampeta pillar inscription of the time of Ganapatideva, dated in Saka 
1135 ( a . d . 1213), attributes the conquest of Kahchi to a Kakati monarch, the campaign being directed 
by his general, Brahma of the Recherla family (v. 1 1). The Kakati monarch alluded to here is in 
fact no other than Beta I. The relationship between Kata, the father of Kama Chamupati, and 
Brahma, the first known member of the Recherla family, is not made clear in this inscription. 
Kama is said to have been the chief officer of Kakati Prola, the opponent of Manthcna Gunda. 
This Prola is evidently Prola II. l ienee it is reasonable to suppose that the difference in time betwceri 
Recherla Brahma and his descendant Kama corresponds to that between Beta I and Prola II. 
However, the Pillalamarri record (Corpus, No. 41, pp. 1 14 ff,)of the Recherla chief Nama says that 
Muchcha was the father of Kata and that he was born in the family of Bamma, evidently Brahma, 
who ‘having taken away the gate of the city of Kanchi uprooted the tree of the dignity (mam) of 
the Choda king in the play of the terrific battle’ (^ah Kdmchwa^ari-kavdia-haramm krtrd prachand- 
ahava-kridas-Choda-narddhipasya krtavdn mdtm-drum~onmulanam^ . Ibid., v, 4). Muchcha is in fact much 
earlier in time than Kata. He was probably Brahma’s grandson or his brother’s son. These Recherla 
chiefs served the Kakatiyas, very loyally from the time of Brahma onwards. In order to understand 
correctly the comparative dates of the Recherla chiefs and their Kakatiya overlords the pedigrees 
given overleaf may be helpful to the reader. 

From these pedigrees it would seem probable that Muchcha and his son Kata were the com- 
manders of Prola I and his son Beta 11 respectively. In this case Kakati Beta and his commander, 
B989 Pp 
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Beta Fs army, ‘flung open, like a curtain, the doors of the city of KahchF, 
and ‘promptly brought about the marriage of the Kakati monarch with the 
Goddess of Victory’. Neither the actual date of this victory nor the circum- 
stances in V hich it was achieved, are known. Beta I was an obscure petty 
chief in Tclihgana, which was then included in the Western Chalukyan 
dominions. He thus obviously could not, on his own account and entirely by 
himself, have led an expedition all the way across the Eastern Chalukyan 
kingdom to KahehJ, defeated the powerful Chola emperor, and captured the 
city. It is, on the other hand, not unlikely that Beta I and his general Brahma 
did in fact accompany their Western Chalukyan overlords during an expedi- 
tion which the latter conducted against the Chola kingdom. Now before the 
date of the Ka^Jpeta inscription the Western Chajukyas invaded the Chola 
kingdom only once and that happened during the reign of Ahvamalla Sdmes- 
vara I. The Choja king Rajadhiraja I, taking advantage of Sdmesvara’s expedi- 
tion to Majava, made an attack on the latter’s capital, Kalyani, and destroyed 
it by fire, in a.d. 1052, whereupon Somesvara, as soon as he returned from 
Majava, sent a large army under Polakesin, and devastated, in retaliation, the 
city of Kahclil, the northern capital of the Chola kingdom. Beta and his 
general most probably participated in Polakesin’s expedition and thereafter 
assumed credit for the success of the enterprise. Of the other events of Beta’s 
rule nothing is known, and it appears to have come to an end soon after his 
return from the South. 

Beta I was succeeded by his son Prola who is said to have subdued a 
number of chiefs hostile to his overlord and to have acquired the hereditary 
rulership of Anumakonda-m.^^^ from Somesvara I ; to have ‘straightened’ 
the Chakrakuta-mfej^, that is Chakrakot in Bastar, restored order after 
taking it from his enemies; to have subjugated the Konkana-w^zW^/A^, put to 
flight Bhadrahga; conquered the son (not named) of Dugga of Kadparti, 
driving him into the forests; and killed in battle Gonna, the chief of Puru- 
kuta. Prola’s victory over these chiefs was perhaps his earliest achievement, 
after which by the acquisition of the hereditary rulership of the Anumakonda- 
vishaja he laid the foundation of a new principality which was destined to 
extend during the next century over the whole of the Andhra countrj^ 

Prola I took an active part in the military campaigns of his sovereign and 
overlord Somesvara I. According to Bilhana, the author of the Vikra- 


Brahma or Bamma of the Rechcrla family, were the contemporaries and subordinates of the 
Western Chalukyan king, Trailokyamalla Somesvara I (a.d. 1044-68 or fiaka 966-90). 
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Kata 
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Beta II 

I 

Prola II 
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mankadeva-charitra^ Vikramaditya VI, son of Ahavamalla Somcsvara I, while 
he was yet a prince, observing the unsettled state of affairs in the neighbour- 
ing Chola kingdom, obtained the permission of his father and set out on an 
expedition of conquest. Vikramaditya advanced at iirst on the Kohkan, which 
he brought under his control, and then passed through the Keraja and 
Pandya countries; after this he attacked and captured Gahgakunda and 
Kahchl, the two great cities of the Choja kingdom, and then overcame Vehgi 
and Chakrakota.* Prola seems to have accompanied the Chalukyan army 
under Prince Vikramaditya to Kohkan in a.d. 1066, and later assisted him 
in dislodging the Cholas from Chakrakota and occupying the fort with its 
dependent territory. The identity of the Bhadrahga whom Prola put to flight 
is not easy to establish. Bhadrahga in fact does not appear to be a personal de- 
signation, since no prince or chief of that name is known to have existed. It is 
not unlikely that it is the name of a place. And in fact there is a town named 
Bhadrahga very near Bastar on the banks of the IndravatJ, a tributary of the 
river Godavari. As Prola I is said to have put Bhadrahga to flight, this should 
probably be understood as meaning that he drove away the chief or the people 
of that place. Purukuta, in view of its similarity to Chakrakuta, must be 
looked for somewhere in the neighbourhood of Bastar. There is actually a town 
of the name of Parakot in its vicinity, which may perhaps be identical with Puru- 
kuta. Just as Chakrakuta became Chakrakot, Purukuta might have become 
Purukot and subsequently Parakot in local speech. Bhadrahga and Purukuta 
appear to have been places of some importance in the Bastar State in ancient 
times. Prola I evidently reduced them to subjection during the Western Chalu- 
kyan campaign against Chakrakota. He drove away the people of Bhadrahga 
from their town and put Gonna, the chief of Purukuta, to death. Kadparti, the 
headquarters of the chief Dugga, whose unnamed son Prola I subdued, lay 
perhaps in the neighbourhood of Warangal; it is probably identical with the 
present village of that name in the modern Warangal taluk of the same district. 

Thus, in all the important campaigns of the Western Chalukya Somesvara 
I and his son Vikramaditya, the Kakatlyas played a very definite part in 
helping them to win their victories. At first Beta I and after him his son Prola 1 
remained firmly loyal to the Western Chalukyan standard, and thus won the 
affection and favour of their overlords. Delighted by the military ability 
and unswerving loyalty of Prola I, the emperor Ahavamalla Somesvara I 
granted him Anumakonda-mA^^t? as a permanent fief. Prola I thus be- 
came the founder of the Kakatlya principality, which under his ambi- 
tious successors grew into a powerful kingdom embracing the whole of 
the country. Although he was engaged in various wars throughout his 
reign, Pr5la I seems yet to have found time to bestow attention on the civil 
administration of the kingdom and to promote its economic prosperity. 
According to the inscriptions in the temple of Ekamranatha at Kanchi and 

> Vikramahkadeva-charitra^ 4, ii-i8. 
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Motupalli of his grandson Ganapati, he constructed an irrigation tank of the 
name of Kesari or Jagatikesari in commemoration of one of his own birudas.^ 
Like his father before him, Prola I was a Saiva by faith, having been a pupil 
of Ramesvara Pandita, a well-known exponent of the iMkulisvara-Agama, 
on whom he bestowed the village of Vaijanariipalli, making it a Sivapura.^ 
Prola I died about the year a.d. 1075 and was succeeded by his young son 
Beta 11 . The most important event of the reign of this king was the outbreak 
of serious disturbances in his dominion, which brought the power of his 
family to a very low ebb. The circumstances in which this happened are 
not known. It is not unlikely that the outbreak was an aftermath of the civil 
war between Somesvara II and Vikramaditya VI for the possession of the 
imperial throne; Beta II probably supported the former, and on his defeat 
Vikramaditya either sent his armies to chastise him or instigated the chiefs 
who were his vassals to rise against him and overthrow his authority. It is 
significant that in the Hanumakonda inscription, dated J 5 . 1001 (a.d. 1079-80), 
the title Tribhuvanamalla is not associated with the name of Beta II, nor is 
there any reference in it to Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya, who by that time 
had succeeded in establishing himself firmly on the imperial throne. Beta II, 
however, had powerful allies who stood by him in the hour of peril and helped 
him to overthrow his enemies. Foremost amongst these were Erra and Reva, 
the heads respectively of the Viriyala and the Vema-Chola families. The 
former, according to an undated epigraph at Gudur, in the Warangal district, 
took the side of Potta-Bcta (i.e. Beta II), put his enemies to death in battle, 
and established him firmly in the Koravi country and the latter, according 
to an inscription dated a.d. i 120 at Maturu in the same district, offered pro- 
tection to the kings of the Kakati family, defeated their enemies, and pre- 
served the integrity of their kingdom.^ However, notwithstanding the 
victories of his allies. Beta II does not appear to have felt himself securely 
established in his dominion without the sanction of the emperor. Therefore, 
his minister Vaija-dandadhisa, accompanied by Kamasani, the able wife of the 
Viriyala chief Erra, took him to the court of the emperor Vikramaditya at 
Kalyani, and having there caused him to prostrate himself at the feet of the 
emperor, secured for him the government of the Sabbi-Thousand which prob- 
ably included the Anumakonda and the Koravi districts, and thus preserved 
the integrity of the Kakalya principality.^ This event must have taken place 
before a.d. 1090, since in the Kazipeta record dated in that year. Beta is said 
to have made the gift registered therein as bestowed during the reign of 
Tribhuvanamalladeva, that is, Vikramaditya VI.^ The titles Tribhuvanamalla 
and Vikramachakri which he thereafter assumed also indicate his submission 
to Vikramaditya. No information is available about the happenings in the 

* I A, xxi, 197 ; EI^ xii, 188 f. * Corpus^ No. 12. ^ Ibid., No, 24; Tel. Ins. Kdk., 35. 

^ Ibid., 54. Telin^dna Inscriptions Revised (Unpublished), No. 47. 

5 Tel. Ins. Kdk., 53 ; E/, ix, 256, vetsc 3. ^ Corpus^ No. 7. 
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subsequent years of his rule, except that he perhaps participated in the Malava 
and the Chola wars of Vikramaditya.' The duration of his reign is not defi- 
nitely known, but he appears to have succeeded his father about a.d. 1075, and 
to have died in or about a.d. 1090. 

Successors of Beta II 

Beta II appears to have been succeeded by his son Durganrpati in or be- 
fore A.D. 1090. He is represented by a single inscription at Kazipeta in the 
Warangal district, which, however, does not furnish any information of 
historical importance beyond the fact that he also, like his father, held the 
title Tribhuvanamalladeva.^ Nothing is known about the duration of his 
reign or the events that happened in his time. 

Durga was succeeded by his brother Prola II in or about a.d. 1117. Two 
inscriptions belonging to his reign which have recently come to light, state 
that he established the son of Gokarna on his throne, defeated Medaraja, 
conquered Polavasadesa (probably the territory of this chieftain), and be- 
stowed it on Gahgaraja, who built a temple for the God Prasanna Kesavadeva 
at Hanumakonda .3 These facts are not, however, mentioned in the Hanuma- 
konda record of his son, Rudradeva, which describes his other achievements 
at some length. Prola II, according to this record, captured Tailapa, the crest- 
jewel of the Chajukyas, but, impressed by his devout and amiable bearing, 
immediately released him ; he also conquered Govindaraja, plundered the terri- 
tory of Udaya, which he, however, restored to its owner; pursued Gunda of 
Mantrakuta, who having been defeated in battle fled to his capital, where his 
conqueror had his head shaved and caused him to be branded on the breast 
with the symbol of the boar. Prola also repelled Jagaddeva, who had laid 
siege to his capital Anumakonda,^ Before proceeding to consider the identity 
of the enemies of Prola II and the circumstances in which he came into conflict 
with them, it may be noted that he was originally only a t?iandalika^ the vassal 
ruler of a small tract of country comprising at most the whole of the Warangal 
and parts of the Karimnagar districts in Telingana and owing allegiance to the 
Western Chalukyan emperor of Kalyani. The enemies whom he is said to have 
vanquished were likewise feudatories of the same sovereign holding appanages 
in different parts of Telingana in the neighbourhood of Prola’s territory. 

The names of the son of Gokarna and of the family to which he belonged 
are unfortunately not mentioned in Prola’s inscriptions, but the name 
Gdkarna, which is peculiar to the Kandur branch of the Telugu Chola family, 
seems to indicate that the unnamed prince and his father belonged in fact to 
this family. An inscription found at Mamillapalli and dated S. 1100 (a.d. 
1178) states that it was set up during the reign of a king of the name of 
Bhima, who was the elder brother of Gokarna of the Solar family. Three 
generations of kings, viz. Gokarna I, his son Udayaditya, and his grandsons 

* Corpus^ No. 7. ^ Ibid. ^ JAHRS, xxi, 105-6. Corpus, No. 3. 
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Bhima and Gokarna II, are mentioned in this record.* It is not improbable 
that Gokarna, the father of the prince whom Prola II established on the 
throne, was the Gokarna I of the Mamillapalli inscription. And indeed we 
know that a Gokarnadeva Choda was in fact ruling at Panugal in the Nal- 
gonda district during the early years of Prola 11. For, on the occasion of a 
solar eclipse which took place on a Friday, Phalguna-bahula Amavasya of the 
year Subhakrt, corresponding to the Chalukya>Vikrama (a mistake for the 
^aka) 1043 (Friday, 10 March, a.d. 1122), this ruler made a gift of land to 
some Brahmans.^ He was in all probability identical with the Gokarna I of 
the Mamillapalli epigraph cited above. Gokarna was, in fact, the last of the 
three sons of Tonda and his queen Mailambika, and was a younger brother 
of the Udayaditya and Bhima mentioned in another inscription at Panugal 
dated §. 1046 Krodhi (a.d. ii 24).3 Tonda was a scion of the Eruva branch 
of the Telugu Choja family and a vassal of the Western Chalukyan king 
Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya VI, as is shown by a record of his queen 
Mailamadevi (Mailambika) at Daksharamam dated §. 1043 — C.V. 46 (a.d. 
ii 2 i).'^ If the identification of the Gokarna of Prola IPs inscriptions with 
the Gokarna I of the Mamillapalli inscription suggested be accepted, it will 
follow as a corollary from this that the name of Gokarna’s son whom Pr5la 
II established on his throne was Udayaditya. He was probably identical with 
the Udaya or Chododaya mentioned in the Anumakonda and Ganapesvaram 
inscriptions of Rudradeva and Ganapati respectively; for it is stated there 
that Prola II pillaged his territory but subsequently restored it to him.-*^ Meda, 
the ruler of Polavasadesa, was a powerful chief. Though he is said to have 
suffered a defeat at the hands of Prola II and to have lost his kingdom as a con- 
sequence of this, he appears to have recovered it again; for he figures in the 
Anumakonda inscription among the enemies later subdued by Rudradeva. 
Taila, ‘the crest-jewel of the Chalukyas’, was the son of Vikramaditya VI. He 
is referred to as Kumara or Yuvaraja Tailapadeva in a series of inscriptions 
ranging from a.d. mo to 1125; he was evidently at that time ruling over 
Kanduru-«i7ffe and the region in its neighbourhood.^ Govindaraja is generally 
taken to have been the same person as the nephew, a sister’s son, of Vikra- 

* M. Ramakrishna Kavi, Li f hie Records in the Hyderabad State, “ Corpus ^ No. 52. 

'' Tel. Ins. Misc., 18. The text is badly deciphered and edited. The genealogy of the family given 
in the record is as follows : 

. . . rpperi, the crest-jewel 
of kings m. Bcdamga 

I 

Mailambika m. 

King Tonda 


Udayaditya Bhima Gokarna 

♦ Slly iv, 1216; AR^ 335 of 1893. 5 EJ, iii, p. 89. 

** Telihgdna Inscriptions Revised (Unpublished), Nos. 44 (Alavanipalle), 45 (Avancha), 55 (Nek- 
konda), 59 (Panugallu (Nalgonda)). 
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maditya VI s famous Brahman general Anantapala Dandanayaka, who is 
mentioned in several inscriptions in Telihgana and coastal Andhra. He was a 
valiant soldier who together with his brother Lakshmana rendered valuable 
assistance to his uncle in the subjugation of Vehgi and other maritime dis 
tricts in a . d . i i i 8 ; he was ruling over Kondapalli and its dependent terri- 
tories in A.D. 1126.^ It is, however, more likely that Prola’s opponent was 
not this Govindaraja but his namesake, the son of Biigi Madimay^^a Nayaka, 
who was associated with Lakshmana Dandanayaka, son of Makamba, in the 
government of Vehgi in a . d . 1133, under Bhulokamalla Somesvara III.^ 
Jagaddeva was, no doubt, the Paramara prince of that name who governed 
Kollipaka Seven-Thousand under Vikramaditya VI and Somesvara III.3 
The antecedents of Gunda of Mantrakuta are not known. He was also in all 
probability a feudatory of the Chalukyas of Kalyani. 

Neither the period nor the circumstances in which Pr5la II waged war 
successfully on these chiefs are definitely known. It is not unlikely that he 
came into conflict with them when he attempted to carve out a kingdom for 
himself at their expense, taking advantage of the confusion prevalent in the 
Western Chalukyan dominion subsequent to their defeat in, and expulsion 
from, the coastal Andhra country in a . d . 1135. 

The defeat in the maritime Andhra coupled with the death of Some^- 
vara III a few years later in a . d . i i 39 let loose the latent forces of disintegra- 
tion and the Chalukyan empire began to fall rapidly to pieces. In the general 
scramble for power, the feudatories looked after their own interests and each 
attempted to grab as much territory as he could lay hands upon. It must have 
been about this time that Prola II rose to prominence, and throwing off the 
imperial yoke asserted his independence. His aggressions would not have 
been possible earlier, since at that time the imperial army in Vehgi and 
other places in the neighbourhood would have easily crushed him. 

The extent of the territory acquired by him as a result of the wars described 
above cannot now be definitely ascertained. However, it can be confidently 
asserted that he made liimself master of the districts lying between the rivers 
Godavari and Krishna. With the defeat of Gunda, Manthena on the Goda- 
vari and its dependent territory must have passed into his hands; and the 
Telugu Chola Udayaditya of Nalgonda-Panugal, to whom after conquest he 
restored the kingdom, must have acknowledged his supremacy. In the 
absence of evidence, it is not possible to state how far his authority extended 
in the west. But it is certain that the victorious career of Prola II met with a 
rude check. He invaded Vehgi towards the close of his reign, when he 
appears to have met his death in battle with the forces of a confederacy of 
the local chiefs who opposed his advance. 

The Daksharamam inscription of Kota SuramamahadevI, dated Saka 1091 
( a . d . 1 1 69), mentions Kdkati-Prdla-nirdahana as one of the titles of her husband, 

* El, xii, p. 261. * SII, iv, 1094; AR, 243-B of 1893. ^ Tel. Ins., Ch., 13, 42. 
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Kota Chodayaraja, a fact which indicates that Kakati Praia, evidently Prola 
II, was slain by him.^ Like Kota Chodayaraja, Manma Satya and Mallidcva, 
the Haihaya chiefs of the Kona country, and Mahadevaraja, the Suryavarhsa 
chief of the Malaya country, also seem to have borne titles of the same kind. 
In the Pithapuram Pillar inscription of the Haihaya chiefs mentioned above, 
dated Saka 1117 (a.d. 1195),^ the former is spoken of as Proda-kshitipala- 
mauli-makut-dlamkdra-simhdsanah^ that is ‘one whose throne was adorned by 
the crown on the head of Proda-kshitipala’. The editor of the inscription. 
Dr. E. Hultzsch, wrongly corrected Proda to Praudka and construed it as an 
adjective qualifying kshitipdla. But the correction is hardly necessary. Proda 
is obviously a variant of the name Prola. Moreover, Dr. Hultzsch’s correction 
does not quite suit the context. Kings are usually described as viras and 
suras^ and seldom as praudhas. Therefore the title in the Pithapuram Pillar 
inscription may be taken as referring to the defeat of Kakati Prola at the 
hands of the Haihaya chiefs, Manma Satya and Mallideva. Mahadevaraja, the 
Malaya chief of the Solar race, and a vassal of the later Eastern Chalukyan ruler 
Malla Vishnuvardhana of the Beta-Vijayaditya line, who came to the throne 
while he was still a boy, bears a similar title, Prdd-dri-badab-dnalah^ ‘the sub- 
marine fire to the enemy, viz. Proda’, in the Madras Museum plates of his 
overlord. 3 Here also Proda cannot be corrected to Praudha, for Prandh-dri 
would make little or no sense. It is better to take Proda as a personal name 
denoting a particular king. This view is supported by the evidence of the 
Ekamranatha inscription of Ganapatideva, in which his ancestor Prodaraja is 
said to have constructed a tank called JagafFkesan.^ Now the construction of 
a tank called Jagatikesari is ascribed in Ganapatideva’s Motupalli inscription 
to Prola IL It is therefore evident that Proda and Prola are identical. If, then, 
the Proda mentioned in the Pithapuram Pillar inscription and the Madras 
Museum Plates cited above is identical with Prola II, it seems certain that he 
must have invaded the Vengi country some time about a.d. 1150, and that he 
was opposed by the Kota chief of Amaravati, the Haihaya chiefs of Kona- 
mandala, and the Solar chiefs of Malaya, who were the vassals of the Eastern 
Chalukyas of Vehgl. He appears to have been defeated and slain during the 
course of this invasion. 

The reign of Prola II marks an important stage in the history of the 
Kakatiyas. He was a mighty warrior; he transformed the feudal fief which he 
inherited into a sovereign state by his military skill. Though he began his 
career as a small mdndalika in the eastern marches of the Chalukyan empire, 
he managed, by taking advantage of the unsettled state of affairs which pre- 
vailed in the territories after the death of Some^vara III, to throw off the 
imperial yoke and to carve out for himself an independent kingdom which 
was destined to grow under his successors into a powerful empire embracing 
the whole of the Andhra country. 

* SII,iv, 1242; AR^ 351 of 1893. * E/, iv, p. 91. ^ Cp. No. 10 of 1916-17, ♦ L4,xxi, 197. 



II 

THE INDEPENDENT SOVEREIGNS 
Kak^ti Kudradeva 

(?A.D. 1 1 50-1 195/6) 

P RO LA II had five sons,’^ of whom only two, namely Rudradeva and Maha- 
de va, are generally mentioned in the inscriptions and literary works. The 
name of another, Repalli Duggaraja (Durgaraja), so called after his appan- 
age, Rcpalli, is mentioned in an inscription at Daksharamam dated A. d. 1 163.2 
The Yenamadala inscription of Ganapariibika mentions Madhava as the son of 
Prola II.3 This is obviously a mistake for Mahadeva; for no other record 
mentions Madhava and the fact that he is there spoken of as the father of 
Ganapati clearly shows that this Madhava was none other than Mahadeva 
and that the variation in the name must be attributed to a scribal error. 
Nothing is known about the remaining two sons of Prola II. Rudra may be 
assumed to have been the eldest of all the sons of Prola TI ; for the £kam- 
ranatha inscription of Kakati Ganapatideva mentions Mahadeva as ‘the first 
of the multitude of his younger brothers sprung from the race of the Sun as 
was the Parijata from the ocean’.^ This simile implies that Rudradeva had 
four younger brothers of whom Mahadeva was the eldest. Rudradeva was 
probably a grown-up prince at the time of his accession to the throne, since 
he seems to have participated in some of the wars of his father. 

Rudradeva was a valiant fighter. He probably took part, as suggested 
above, in the campaigns conducted by his father, Prola II, and assisted him to 
establish his independence and to maintain intact the principality bequeathed 
to him by his ancestors. After his accession to the throne he devoted all his 
energy and resources to safeguarding his independent status and to extending 
his dominion wherever possible. His political activities may therefore be said 
to have been directed to promoting the schemes of conquest designed by his 
father Prola. In pursuance of this policy of aggrandi5:ement Rudradeva had 
to wage wars on many chiefs. His achievements are described in his Anu- 
makonda inscription,^ a lengthy document of great historical importance, 
which fully justifies the lavish praises of his prowess embodied in the records 
of his successors. It narrates the valiant deeds not only of Rudradeva, but 
also of his father, Prola II. By the $aka year 1084 (a.d. 1162), the date of this 
record, Rudradeva seems already to have vanquished a number of liis 
enemies and to have transformed his petty principality into an extensive 

^ Slly iv, 1071 ; AR^ 229 of 1893. 

* lA^ xi, 9 ff. 


* I A, xxi, pp, 197 ff. 

^ AR, 142 of 1915; B 7 , iii, p. 94. 

^ AR^ 26 of 1890; lA^ xxi, pp. 122 and 197. 
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kingdom* The Anumakonda record mentions the names of Dommaraja, 
Medaraja, and Mailigideva as opponents, whom he had overcome in battle. 
They seem to have been neighbouring princes whose dominions abutted 
upon Rudradeva’s territories. A record of Mahamandalesvara Dommaraja 
from Nagunur in the Karimnagar district, dated in the Chalukya Vikrama 
year corresponding to the cyclic year Pramadi (Saka year io8i — a.d. 1159),^ 
mentions Medaraja and Jagaddeva, and refers to a victory gained by them 
with an army of 80,000 over some enemy, not mentioned by name. It is not 
unlikely that this unnamed enemy was Rudradeva himself; and the record 
refers in all probability to an earlier phase of the struggle in which he was 
involved with these chiefs. However that may be, it is certain that Rudra- 
deva was ultimately victorious; he put to flight Dommaraja, famous as a 
rider and cavalry commander, ‘by hundreds of his shining arrows as Arjuna 
did Karna’, and occupied ‘his village and city having all excellences’, which 
lay in the Karimnagar district on the frontier of his territory. 

The identification of Rudradeva’s other enemies, Medaraja and Mailigi- 
deva, is more difficult, A certain Medaraja along with a Jagaddeva is men- 
tioned in the Nagunuru record cited above. Whether he was in fact the 
Medaraja who was defeated by Rudradeva, or another person of the same 
name, cannot, however, be definitely ascertained. 

A Mahamandalesvara, by name Ugravadi Melarasa, born in the family of 
Madhavavarman, the master of 8,000 elephants, eight crores of horses, 
and unnumbered masses of footsoldiers, &c., is mentioned in one of the 
inscriptions at Hanumakonda. He was probably a vassal of the Western 
Chalukyan king Vikramaditya VI. He figures among the benefactors of the 
Jain temple, Kadalalaya Basadi, built by Mailama, wife of Beta, the minister 
of Prola II, in the Chalukya Vikrama year 42, Hemalariibi, that is, in Saka 
1040 (a.d. 1118), when he bestowed on this foundation one mattar of 
irrigated land at the head of the canal below the bund of Kuchikere belong- 
ing to Warangal included within his rule, and ten mattar of miscellaneous 
land close to the same.- Mejarasa, it would seem, was at this time ruling the 
territory in the neighbourhood of Warangal as Pr 5 la’s subordinate. It is not 
unlikely that after Prola’s death he attempted to throw off the Kakatlya yoke 
and to assert his independence,*^ but Rudradeva worsted him in battle and 
annexed the territory which he had governed to his own kingdom. 

* Telingana Inscriptions^ No. 17, p. 119. * E/, ix, pp. 266 ff. 

3 In the Book entitled '’Nizdmrdshtra prasamsa (1926, p. 104) it is said that according to the 
Govindapuram record of Nagadevaraja, Medaraja, a descendant of Madhavavarm in, was the ruler 
of the country between Kuruvatta in the Pakhal taluk of the Warangal district and the river 
Godavari; he was a younger contemporary^ of Prola II, and a patron of the Jaina faith. His minister 
Nagadevaraja constructed a temple to Parsvanatha (J? drsvajimsvardlayd) at Govindapuram in the 
Pakhal taluk, and set up an inscription to record the event (see Yiyisianthhdlagudi Sdsanawu, by 
Vidwan Kambhampati yXppanna Sastri, p. 36). 

The Govindapuram record of Nagadevaraja has not yet been published. However, since 
Medaraja is said to have been born in the family of Madhavavarriian, it would seem that he was in 
fact the same person as Mejarasa of the Anumakonda record, the patron of the Kadalalaya Basadi. 
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The identity of Mailigideva still remains a subject of controversy. Dr* 
Heet, the editor of the Anumakonda inscription, confesses his inability to 
fix his identity;^ but Dr. Hultzsch believed that he was identical with the 
Yadava king Mallugi, the predecessor of Bhillama;- this supposition, how- 
ever, is untenable, since the name Mallugi cannot be considered, on philo- 
logical grounds, as being a derivative of Mailigi. Whoever he may have been, 
there can be no doubt that he was a neighbour of Rudradeva. It is stated in the 
Anumakonda inscription that Rudradeva humbled the pride of Mailigideva 
in battle and gained possession of the region of Polavasa situated in the 
Jagatyala taluk of the present Karimnagar district of the old Hyderabad 
State .3 The victories thus gained by Rudradeva over Dommaraja, Medaraja, 
and Mailigideva, all in the region to the north of Anumakonda, enabled 
him to extend his dominion right up to the banks of the Godavari. 

Rudradeva then turned his attention to the south. The Anumakonda . 
record mentions four kings Bhima, Gokarna, Ch 5 dodaya, and Tailapa in 
this connexion. Gokarna was killed by Bhima; Chododaya died as a result 
of the ‘bewilderment born of the fear produced by the prowess of Rudra- 
deva’; and Tailapa ‘with body completely overcome by dysentery’ died from 
fear of Rudradeva. Then Bhima enjoyed the kingship for a short time. He 
killed his brother by poisoning his food or otherwise while he was dining, 
and took his step-mother for his wife. To put an end to his misdeeds Rudra- 
deva invaded his territories, when Bhima fled to the forests with his mother, 
brothers, and wives. Rudradeva then burnt the city of Vardhamana (Var- 
dhamana-nagari) and subsequently the city of Chododaya, thought to be pro- 
tected by the surrounding forests. After burning the latter fort and the woods 
around it he constructed a big tank in the midst of the fort and became ‘the 
resort of the shining lotus {padma) born of the milky ocean of the dynasty of 
Kandur Odaya Choda’ (L. 107). Scholars like Dr. Hultzsch opined that 
‘Padma has to be taken as the actual name of Chododaya’s daughter, whom 
Rudra married for political reasons, though he had caused the death of her 
father and destroyed his city’.^ 

Rudradeva’s war with Bhima appears to have been the one event of out- 
standing importance which happened during the early years of his rule. The 
struggle between them is described at some length in the Anumakonda 
inscription, no less than twelve out of the total number of fifty verses being 
devoted to a description of it. In recounting the causes of the war the author 
of the inscription enumerates first the atrocious crimes committed by Bhima, 
which provoked Rudradeva to launch an attack on him. Bhima’s first evil 
deed was the capture and execution of a person called Gokarna; he next 
appropriated the territories of two chiefs named Chododaya and Tailapa, 
both of whom are said to have died of the fear caused by Rudra’s military 
successes. The confiscation of the territory belonging to Chododaya is not 

' I A, xi, p. IT. 2 I A, xxi, p. 198. ^ lA, xxi, p. 10. ^ El, iii, p. 85. 
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recorded in the inscription as explicitly as is that of Tailapa. A close examina- 
tion of the account, however, leaves no room for doubt. The statement 
that Rudra, after the destruction of Vardhamana, went in pursuit of Bhima 
to Chododaya’s city, Kandur, and burnt it, clearly indicates that some 
time before that incident it must have passed into Bhima’s hands. Had it 
not been then part of Bhima’s territories, Rudra would not have attacked 
and destroyed it. Moreover, the ruthless and villainous Bhima had, as we 
know, murdered his excellent brother by poisoning his food, and had taken 
his step-mother (co-wife of his own mother) as his wife. These dreadful 
deeds, however, were actually but pretexts for Rudra’s attack upon Bhima. 
The real cause of the war was political rivalry. Bhima gathered together a 
number of the petty chiefs around him, and proclaiming himself king, 
became Rudra’s rival for the sovereignty over Telihgana. Therefore, it 
became necessary for Rudra to declare war on Bhima in order to humble 
him and to establish his own supremacy over the whole country. 

The first important event of the war mentioned in the inscription is the 
burning of the city of Vardhamana, that is Vaddaman in the Mahbubnagar 
district, which appears to have been the capital of Bhima. It is stated that 
Rudra, having taken ‘three or four steps’ in his march against Bhima, offered 
the city of Vardhamana as an oblation to the fire of his anger. Bhima, unable 
to offer resistance, fled from his capital to the forest, accompanied by his 
mother, brothers, and wives, after abandoning his royal fortune. Rudra set 
out in pursuit of him and attacked Kandur, the city of Udaya or Odaya 
Choda, where apparently he had taken refuge. Rudra first cut down the 
forest, which formed, as it were, a protective barrier around the city, then 
set fire to it and destroyed the fort. He constructed in the midst of the city, 
evidently on the site where the fort had stood, a large and wonderful tank. 
He then appears to have married Padma, the daughter of Kandur Odaya 
Choda. What happened to Bhima, in pursuit of whom Rudra had come to 
Kandur, is not definitely known. He seems to have perished either during 
Rudra’s attack on Kandur, or at some time subsequent to this ; for it is stated 
in the Anumakonda inscription that ‘those kings like Bhima and others who 
dwelt between Kanchi-mandala and the Vindhyas, and who came to be heard 
of by Rudradeva, became gods (i.e. died) at the very sight of him’. ^ 

The identity and antecedents of Bhima and the three other chiefs Gdkarna, 
Chodddaya, and Tailapa, whose names are linked with his in the Anuma- 
konda inscription, are not disclosed in it. There is reason to believe that 
all of them with the exception of Tailapa were princes of the Telugu Chola 
origin. Gokarna is an unusual name, which, as pointed out already, was 
peculiar to the Kandur branch of that family. It is met with, if at all, very 
rarely elsewhere. Thus Gokarna may be said definitely to have been a scion 
of the Kandur Telugu Choja family. There is absolutely no room for doubt 

* Corpus 3 , V. 30 . 
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about the family affiliations of Chddodaya ; his very name proclaims that he 
was a Telugu Chola by birth. Bhima also appears to have been a member of 
the same family. The brother whom he murdered by poisoning has generally 
been taken to be identical with Gokarna, on the ground that the latter, in 
addition to bearing a characteristic Telugu Chola name, also suffered death 
at Bhima’s hands. The identification is probably correct. It may therefore be 
assumed that Bhima, like Gokarna and Chododaya, was also a member of 
the Kandur Telugu Chola family. In fact the names Bhima, Gokarna, and 
Odaya or Udaya occur frequently in the inscriptions of the family, which are 
found in several places in the Nalgonda and Mahbubnagar districts of the old 
Hyderabad State over which they bore sway. The Panugal inscription of 
Mailarhbika dated 1046 (a.d. 1124), and the Mamillapalli inscription 
of Bhima dated Vijambi (S. iioo/a.d. 1178-9), furnish, as noticed earlier, 
genealogies comprising two and three generations respectively. The former, 
as stated above, mentions Tonda-nripa, his queen Mailambika, and their 
three sons, Udayaditya, Bhima, and Gokarna; and the latter refers to Gokarna 
(I), his son Udayaditya, and Udayaditya’s two sons, Bhima and G 5 karna(II).* 
However, none of these, with the exception of Udayaditya of the Mamilla- 
palli record, can be identified with any of the chiefs mentioned in the 
Anumakonda inscription; for the Udayaditya, Bhima, and Gdkarna of the 
Panugal epigraph flourished a generation too early to have been the contem- 
poraries of Rudra. Since the Bhima and the Gokarna II of the Mamillapalli 
record are seen to have been ruling some fourteen years after the date of the 
Anumakonda inscription, they could hardly have been the chiefs of the same 
name whose death is referred to therein. It is not improbable that Udaya- 
ditya, the father of these two princes, was a contemporary of Rudra; he may 
have been the Chododaya who, according to the Anumakonda inscription, 
died of terror in face of the military successes of Rudra, and whose daughter 
the latter subsequently married after burning his city. He is perhaps identical 
with Mahamandalcsvara Kandur Udaya Choda Maharaja of the lineage of 
Karikala Choda of the Solar race, who, according to an epigraph at Jed- 
cherla in the Mahbubnagar district, dated Tuesday, Paushya ba 2, Chitra- 
bhanu C.V. (mistake for Saka) 1084 (Tuesday, 25 December, a.d. 1162), was 
then ruling the country in the neighbourhood. ^ Another record at Nelakon- 
dapalli in the Warangal district, which records the construction of a sluice 
to the big tank of Kondapalli by a certain ndyaka in the reign of Maha- 
mandalesvara Kanduri Odaya Choda Maharaja, on Magha su, Manmatha, 
1097 (a.d. 1175), belongs to the reign of the same king.-^ In that case 
Kandur Udaya or Odaya Choda Maharaja must be considered to have 

^ Sec ante, pp. 581-2. ^ Tel. Ins. Mis., No. 6. 

^ Ibid., No. 2. The reading: ‘Rudrayana* and the date 1047 in the text of the Telih^\am 
Inscriptions published by the Lakshmanaraya Pari 55 dhaka Mandali, Hyderabad, is faulty. The late 
Rao Bahadur C. R. K. Charlu revised the text with the help of estampages and corrected the 
mistakes. 
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been ruling between a.d. 1162 and 1175. This raises an interesting question. 
The Anumakonda inscription, it may be remembered, refers to the death 
of Chododaya; but the Jedcherla and Nelakondapalli records clearly show 
that he was ruling between a.d. 1163 and 1175. It is not easy to reconcile 
the conflicting evidence of these inscriptions. Either the Chododaya of the 
Anumakonda inscription must have been a different person from his name- 
sake of the Jedcherla and Nelakondapalli records, or the statement of his 
death in the former is an unreliable anticipation. In view of the fact that the 
Jedcherla inscription is only twenty-six days earlier than that of Anuma- 
konda, a period too short for all the events described therein to have taken 
place, the supposition that Chododaya did not in fact die of the fear of 
Rudra as described in the inscription, but lived for several years after, having 
made peace with that chieftain by giving him his daughter in marriage, 
cannot altogether be avoided.* 

The identity of Tailapa is not definitely known. On account of the simi- 
larity of his name and the fact that he was a contemporary of the Western 
Chalukyan king Tailapa III, son of Bhulokamalla Somesvara III, he has 
generally been taken as being identical with that monarch. It is not possible, 
however, to accept this identification; for the latest regnal year, according to 
the inscriptions of Tailapa III, is fifteen, corresponding to 1087 (a.d. 1165); 
but as the Tailapa of the Anumakonda inscription is said to have died of 
dysentery caused by the fear of Rudra in or before 1084 (a.d. 1162-5), he 
could not have been the same as the Western Chalukyan king. He was prob- 
ably some other chief ruling in the neighbourhood of Bhima’s dominions 
whose identity is at present unknown. 

The victories of Rudra over the Telugu Choh chiefs, so eloquently 
described in his Anumakonda inscription, do not seem to have brought him 
fresh accessions of territory; for no record of Rudra has yet been found 
an3rwhere in the Nalgonda and the Mahbubnagar districts, the region which 
was under their sway; and the Nelakondapalli and Mamillapalli inscriptions 
of Odaya Choda, Bhima, and Gokarna, which are later in date than the 
Anumakonda inscription, make no mention of any overlord to whom they 
owed allegiance. Taking these facts into consideration, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that Rudra’s victories over the Telugu Cholas were not as com- 
plete as the language of the Anumakonda inscription would have us believe, 
and that the latter continued to rule over their ancestral territories indepen- 
dent of any outside authority. 

Rudra appears to have devoted the rest of his reign to the conquest of the 
coastal region which lay between his kingdom and the sea. Like his father, he 

* This is supported by the evidence of an unpublished record of Kakati Ganapatideva at 
Jamalapuram, dated 1124 Durndubhi (a.d. 1202-3), which, while alluding to Rudradeva’s war 
with Chododaya, refers only to the defeat of the latter’s general Arasalu and the destruction of his 
army, but not to his death. 
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seems to have regarded himself as the political successor of the Western 
Chalukyan emperors, the erstwhile overlords of his family, in the eastern 
provinces of their empire, and to have laid claim to the sovereignty over 
Vehgl and other parts of the coastal Andhra country conquered by Vikra- 
maditya, and ruled by him and by his son and successor Bhulokamalla 
Sdmesvara III until a.d. 1133. Throughout the long period of his rule he 
made persistent efforts to reduce this coastal country whenever circumstances 
appeared favourable. Though no mention of the conquest of the maritime 
tracts or of the chiefs holding sway over them is made in his Anumakonda 
inscription, there is good reason to believe that he invaded Vehgi some time 
before a.d. 1162, the date of that inscription; for it is stated in the record that 
Rudra’s kingdom extended in the east at that time as far as the sea. This 
claim is corroborated by the evidence of his inscription at Daksharamam 
dated a.d. 1158,^ which registers the gift of a lamp to the temple of Bhimes- 
vara by Inahgala Brahmi Redch, a preggada or minister in the service of 
Rudradeva. The inscription docs not, however, disclose the circumstances 
in which Rudra came to establish his authority over the Godavari delta, 
though the manner of its dating seems to offer a clue. Brahmi Reddi dated 
his inscription not in the regnal year of his master or simply in the Saka year, 
as was the custom observed by Rudra elsewhere in his inscriptions, but in 
S. 1080 coupled with the 13th regnal year of the Chalukya»Ch 5 la emperor 
Rajaraja II, the significance of which dating is still obscure. It may be 
remembered that the Chalukya-Chdlas, as Kulottuhga I and his successors 
are entitled by modern historians, were at this time still regarded as the over- 
lords of Vehgl and the coastal Andhra, and that their authority was widely 
recognized in the region, though their power was not felt effectively in every 
part of it. Rudra probably entered into an alliance with Rajaraja II, and having 
obtained the Godavari delta as a fief from him, invaded the country with 
the object of avenging the previous defeat and death of his father at the hands 
of the Haihayas of Kona and the Suryavariisis of Malaya, and of reducing 
these clans to subjection. Another possibility is that Rudra invaded the 
Godavari delta on his own account without any reference to the Chalukya- 
Chola emperor, and following the custom that was obtaining in Dak- 
sharamam and its neighbourhood, dated his record in the Saka as well as 
the regnal year of the reigning Chalukya-Chola monarch. However this 
may be, it appears certain that Rudra led an expedition to the Godavari delta 
and succeeded in imposing his authority over it. An inscription in the same 
place, set up by Repalli Duggaraja (Durganlja), so called after the name of his 
fief, son of Anumakonda Prola-nripati (Prola II), obviously one of Rudra’s 
younger brothers whom he had apparently placed in charge of the con- 
quered territory, clearly shows that Rudra managed to keep his hold on it 
for a period of four or five years after its conquest until a.d. i 163.^ 

* Sll ^ iv, 1107; ARy 252 of 1893. * iv, 1071; AR ^ 229 of 1893. 
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But Rudra’s authority over the Godavari delta was soon challenged. The 
chiefs of Velanadu, who had been ruling in Vehgl and its neighbourhood 
as the vassals of the Chalukya-Chdias since the days of Kulottuhga I, could 
not tolerate the existence of a powerful rival in this territory which they 
considered as their own. Kulottuhga Rajendra Ch 5 da 11 , who was then 
governing the country, sent an army into the Godavari delta under his prod- 
hdni^ Dcv2in2.-Preggada^ the son of Amritaluri Manchiraju, with instructions 
to bring it under his control. 'Dcvan^L-Preggada successfully accomplished 
the task entrusted to him; he first reduced the country bordering on the 
sea and established himself at Daksharamam in a.d. 1163;^ next he ad- 
vanced, in A.D. 1165, on the Haihayas of the K 5 na country, and having 
vanquished them in battle compelled them to acknowledge the supremacy 
of his sovereign.^ Though the provenance of the inscriptions of Kulottunga 
Rajendra Choda II and his subordinates shows that his rule over this region 
continued until at least a.d. 1181,^ Rudra does not seem to have left him in 
undisturbed possession of it, for an inscription in Daksharamam, which 
registers the gift of a lamp to the temple of Bhimesvara by Rudra’s queen 
Dannamadevi in the 23rd year of Rajaraja II (a.d. 1168), proves unmistak- 
ably that Rudra had, at that time, again invaded the country to re-establish his 
authority.^ This expedition, however, does not seem to have had any per- 
manent result, since no further evidence of his rule is found in the Gddavari 
delta in the years immediately following it. 

The death of the Chalukya-Chdla emperor Rajaraja II in a.d. 1172 marks 
an important epoch in the history of the coastal Andhra territories. He was 
the last monarch of his line who exercised real authority over his vassals in 
the Andhra country and succeeded in checking their separatist tendencies. 
His successor Rajadhiraja II was a weak monarch whose authority was hardly 
recognized by his Andhra feudatories. A scramble for power soon began, 
and the vassal chiefs were soon in conflict, each attempting to establish him- 
self as an independent ruler. The most powerful of them aU was no doubt 
Kulottuhga Rajendra Choda, the ruler of Velanadu, who quickly took 
advantage of this breakdown of the imperial power and soon made himself 
master of almost the whole of the maritime region. 

The power of the Velanadu chiefs had now reached its zenith. Their 
territory extended in the south-west beyond Tripurantakam in the Markapur 
taluk of the Kurnool region; the western marches of their kingdom were 
guarded by the Kondapadumati chiefs of Naden^a, who were subject to 
their authority. In the south, their rule extended as far as Dar^i in the Nellore 
country; the tract comprising the Narasaraopeta and Vinukonda taluks of 
the present Guntur district was also included in their dominion. In the north 

* Sll , iv, 1 086; ARy 238 of 1893. 

^ Slly iv, 1083; ARy 236 of *1893. 

3 Slly iv, 1241, 1242, 1335, 1363, and 1366. ♦ Slly iv, 1093; ARy 244 of 1893. 
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and north-east their sway was recognized probably as far as Siriihachalam in 
the Visakhapatnam district. 

Rudra, who had himself similar designs on the coastal stretches, was by 
no means indifferent to the revolutionary changes that were taking place in 
the maritime provinces. But so long as Kulottuiiga Rajendra Choda II was 
supreme at Chandavolu, he was perforce obliged to abandon for the time his 
schemes of aggression. Circumstances, however, soon took a turn in his 
favour. Kul5ttuhga Rajendra Choda IT died unexpectedly in a.d. it8i, and 
after his death the power of the Velanati chiefs suffered a sudden eclipse, the 
causes of which are not definitely known. A tradition preserved in the Pandi- 
taradhya-charitra of Palkuriki Somanatha ascribes their fall to the outbreak of 
a civil war among the late king’s heirs for the possession of the throne. 
Gohka III, the son of Kulottuhga Rajendra Choda, probably perished during 
the fighting, and Prithvisvara, his grandson, was then driven out of his native 
country. About the same time a fratricidal war broke out in Palnadu between 
the Haihaya prince Nalagama and his brothers, in which several local chiefs, 
including the Durjayas of Velanadu, were involved. Nalagama, according to 
the Palndtivirula-charitra^ a ballad ascribed to the famous poet Srinatha, which 
celebrates the valiant deeds of the Palnadu heroes, sought the help of Kakati 
Rudra, who no doubt readily responded to liis call, since it seemed to give 
him an excellent opportunity to extend his power over that part of the coastal 
tract lying along the valley of the Krishna. He set out with a large army 
accompanied by the ndyaks of the Malyala, Komaravelli, Vipparla and other 
families, the Natavadis of Madapalli (near Manthena in the Warangal district) 
and other feudatories, and pushed through to the banks of the Krishna. How- 
ever, he does not appear to have taken much interest in the Palnati war, since 
he appears to have sent only one contingent of a thousand horsemen to assist 
his friend Nalagama; rather did he employ his forces in subjugating the 
districts of Pennatavadi and Konda- or Kon-natavadi-2v.r/w)'<7J* situated re- 
spectively on the northern and the southern banks of the river corresponding 
to the present Nandigama taluk of the Krishna district, then ruled by the Kota 
chiefs of Dharanikota (known also as Dhanyavati, Dannavada, and Dannada) 
who traced their descent from Harisimakrishna and Dhananjaya. These Kotas 
o\ved allegiance to the Chajukya-Chola emperor and were closely allied to 
the chiefs of Velanadu to whom they were bound by marriage alliances. 
Bhima II or Dodda Bhima, a son-in-law of the Velanad Kulottunga 
Rajendra Choda li, who was then ruling at Dharanikota, led out his forces 
to oppose the advance of Rudra’s armies. A terrible battle took place at 
Dharanikota, in which Kata, son of S 2 ibh 2 i-sendm and Bollama of the Malyala 
family, won a victory over the enemy and captured the city. Dodda Bhima 
seems to have met his death during the conflict at the hands of the chiefs of 
the Vipparla, Komaravelh, and Peiiipala families, who apparently assumed 
the title Dodda-Bhmani-siras-chchhedaka to commemorate their achievement. 

B 989 Q q 
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Rucka was highly pleased; and he honoured Kata by bestowing on him the 
title of Kdfagelpdta or the conqueror of Dharanikota.* The power of the 
Kotas was broken, their capital fell into Rudra’s hands, and their territory 
lay prostrate at his feet; but Rudra did not annex it to his kingdom. Believing 
that it would better serve his purpose to treat the vanquished enemy with 
kindness and consideration than to confiscate his possessions, he adopted a 
poHcy of conciliation, installed Kcta II, the son of Dodda Bhima, on his 
father’s throne, and gave him back his ancestral territories. Keta II recipro- 
cated by becoming a loyal friend of Rudra and supported him during his 
campaign in the south. Having thus made himself master of the Kota 
dominions, Rudra next proceeded against the territories of the Velanadu 
chiefs. He appears to have concentrated his efforts on the subjugation of the 
Kondapadumatis, who, as mentioned above, served the Velanati princes 
as wardens of the western marches of their kingdom. Though the details of 
this campaign are lacking, it is certain that Rudra was successful. An inscrip- 
tion at Tripurantakam dated a . d . 1185, registering his gift of the village of 
Revuru on the bank of the Krishna in KondapalU-nadu to the temple of 
the god Tripurantaka Mahadeva of that place, shows clearly that he had 
penetrated far into the interior of the Velanati kingdom and had brought 
Tripurantakam under his sway.“ The Kondapadumatis would seem to have 
been completely obliterated as a family during the course of this campaign, 
since there is no further mention of them as a ruhng family in the years which 
followed. 

While Rudra was busily engaged in the subjugation of the Kotas and 
Kondapadumatis in the south, important changes were taking place at the 
same time in the Godavari delta to the east. On the death of the Chalukya- 
Chola emperor Rajaraja II in a . d . 1172, Mallapadeva, the son of Vijaya- 
ditya III of the Beta-Vijayaditya line of the later Eastern Chalukyan family, 
asserted his independence, and made himself master of Prolu-uddu compris- 
ing portions of the Pihapuram and Kakinada taluks of the E. Godavari district. 
How a petty chief like Mallapadeva succeeded in establishing his indepen- 
dence in defiance of the authority of the Velanatis, the representatives of the 
Chalukya-Chok emperors, without some powerful support from outside, is 
not quite clear. Judging from the friendship which obviously existed between 
him and Kakati Rudra in subsequent years, it is not improbable that the latter, 
who had been making great efforts since the time of his accession to bring 
the Godavari delta under his control, lent him a helping hand. In any case 
matters came to a head about a . d . 1184, when Velanati Prithvisvara, who, 
as mentioned above, had lost his hold on his home territory, made his 
appearance in the Godavari district at the head of an army and attacked 
Mallapadeva. The latter, unable to oppose him single-handed, appealed to 
Rudradeva for help, and who, responding readily to the call, marched into 

* Corpus^ 8, V. 13. * Slly X, 241; AR, 273 of 1905. 
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the Godavari valley with his army and joined him at Daksharamam, as 
shown by an epigraph found at that place, dated in the 5 th regnal year of 
Sarvalokasraya Vishnu vardhana, corresponding to Saka 1108 (a.d. 1185-6).! 
Rudra s help did not, however, prove of much avail to Mallapadeva; for he 
seems to have been worsted in the fight and to have been driven from power; 
for the inscriptions of Prithvisvara leave no room for doubt that this prince 
became the master oiVt6\^-nddu in a.d. 1185, and successfully held it until 
the time of his death.- 

The history of the last decade of Rudra’s reign is a blank; what happened 
between a.d. 1185-6, the date of the Tripurantakam and Daksharamam in- 
scriptions, and a.d. 1 195-6, when he appears to have met with his death on 
the battlefield, is not known. However, it is certain that he came into conflict 
with the Seunas of Devagiri in the last year of his reign. It has as yet proved 
impossible to ascertain the circumstances in which this conflict arose. Whether 
Rudra, in an attempt to expand his territory westwards, invaded the Seuna 
kingdom, or whether it was the Seunas who, hoping to curb his growing 
power, first attacked him, are questions which we are unable to answer for 
lack of information. However this may be, it is certain that Rudra suffered 
defeat and death in his encounter with the Seuna army. The earliest reference 
to the Seuna victory over the Kakatiya king is met with in the Patna inscrip- 
tion dated in the time of Sihgliana (a.d. 1210-47), which it is stated that 
Siiighana’s father Jaitugi or Jaitrapala I ‘put an end to the pleasures of the 
beloved ones of the ladies of Andhra’.^ This notice is amplified by Hemadri, 
the ^nkarandclhipa of Mahadeva, and of his nephew Ramachandra, who states 
in the Vratakhanda of his Chaturvargachintdmani that Jaitrapala ‘assumed the 
sacrificial vow on the holy ground on the battlefield, and throwing a great 
many kings into the fire of his prowess by means of ladles in the form of 
weapons, offered a human sacrifice by immolating a victim in the shape of 
Rudra, the “Tillingadhipa”, the lord of the Tailingas, and thus vanquished 
the three worlds’.'! Further references to Seuna victories over the Telunga 
king are found in the inscriptions of Singhana and his successors. They will 
be dealt with in another context, since there is reason to believe that they 
refer to a later incident in the history of the Kakatiyas. 

An important event which took place during the last years of Rudra’s 
reign must be noticed here. He founded near his capital Anumakonda, 
according to the ^ivaydgasdra of Kolani Ganapatideva, a new town called 
Orugallu, which was destined to become the chief city of the entire Andhra 
country under his successors. How Rudra proceeded to build it is described 
in the Ganapesvaram inscription which belongs to the time of Ganapati. It 

! Sll/tv, Ii55;y4i2,288ofi903. ^ iioo;.^72,247of i893;mx,2iT;yjA,97of 1909. 

^ HI, II, pp. 338 f. The inscription is undated. Though the grant registered in it was made prob- 
ably in 1128 or S. 1129 (a.d. 1207), it may have been composed, according to its editor, *in the 
first quarter of the thirteenth century, sometime after a.d. 1209-10 , the date of the accession of 
Singhana. “* Bhandarkar, The History of the Dekkan, App. C, v. 4. 
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is stated that ‘the towns which he razed to the ground were known (only) 
by the quarters which (he) founded in the city of Orugallu under their respec- 
tive names, and peopled with their respective inhabitants’.^ 

Rudradeva was a powerful king. He adhered strictly to the policy of terri- 
torial expansion planned by his father, and enlarged his original principality 
into an extensive kingdom which must be reckoned amongst the principal 
states of the early medieval Deccan. Rudra realized to a great extent the 
ambitions of his father. He built up a kingdom extending from the Godavari 
in the north to the Krishna in the south. Although his efforts to conquer 
Vchgl and make the sea the eastern boundary of his dominions ended in 
failure, he yet paved the way for its subjugation by his successors by contract- 
ing diplomatic and marital alliances with the great feudatory families such as 
the Kotas and the Natavadis. Rudra was assisted in his wars by a band of devo- 
ted ndyakas belonging to the families of the Cheraku, the Malyalas of Sarhkisa- 
pura, and the Recherlas of Pillalamarri. Of these the Recherlas of Pillalamarri 
had served the Kakatiyas with devotion and fidelity for many generations 
since the time of Beta I. Kama, the son of Kata, and Nama, his grandson, 
were both in the service of Rudradeva as commanders of liis armies. Kata, 
son of Sabba and Achama of the Malyala family, was his general as well as 
his pradhani. It was this same Kata who reduced the Kota chiefs to subjection 
and received from his sovereign the title of Kdtagelpdta (conqueror of K 5 ta). 

Ministers and officers of Rudradeva, Rudradeva was assisted in his wars by 
several feudatory chiefs. The services of the members of the Recherla, 
Malyala, and Cheraku families have already been noticed above. Besides these 
the names of some of his ministers and officers are mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions. Among Rudradeva’s ministers Gamgadhara, son of Govinda of the 
Vellaki family, may be mentioned first, as he appears to have stood high in 
the esteem of his sovereign. In an inscription set up by him at Karimnagar in 
the old Hyderabad State in S. 1092 (a.d. i 170) he gives a brief account of his 
own official career. First of all he attracted the attention of king Prola II, who 
invited him to his court and took him into his service. ‘King Prola of well- 
known Tame’, says he, ‘sent for me with great consideration,’ because ‘I was a 
lover of fierce battle and a man of upright character’; ‘I could be considered 
to have known all arts’, and possessed ‘a group of qualities’ ‘praised by all men 
in the assemblies of the wise’. Therefore, he ‘commanded me to attend to all 
necessary work in the (royal) palace’.^ Gamgadhara seems to have discharged 
his official duties to the satisfaction of all, and especially of the crown prince 
Rudradeva; for, on the death of Pr 5 la II, Rudradeva made Gamgadhara a 
minister of state, bestowed on him the vrittis (lands) pertaining to that niyogam 
(office), and presented to him a palanquin {andalam)^ white parasols, jewels, 
ointments, and clothes. ^ Garhgadhara was a minister of pious inclinations. He 

* B 7 , iii, p. 90. * Corpus y 56, v. 10. 

^ Ibid., V. 15. The English rendering of this verse in the Corpus (p. 175) is faulty. 
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built several temples in the capital and other places in the kingdom, founded 
an agrahdra of the Brahmans, and probably also was the benefactor who con- 
structed a tank called Gamgachiya-^A^r/y/^//ncar the temple of Prasanna-Kesava 
at Anumakonda.^ Another minister of the crown of whom mention is 
made in the inscriptions was Malli Nayaka, who made a gift to a temple at 
Panugal in the Nalgonda district to acquire merit for his royal master. He 
held the important office of tantrapdla or war minister.- The Sivayogasdram 
discloses the names of two other officers, Peda Mallana and China Mallana, 
sons of Nanagaurya of the Induluri family, who held positions of great 
responsibility in the state. The former was the governor of the newly built 
capital of Orugallu and the latter the peda-samprati or chief accountant. 
These two officers deserve to be remembered; for their descendants rose to 
positions of high distinction under Rudradeva’s successors, whom they 
served with steadfast loyalty and devotion. 

Rudra was a patron of art and letters. Inheriting, as he did, through his 
ancestors the architectural tradition of the Western Chalukyas, the former 
overlords of his family, he delighted in building magnificent temples in his 
dominions, dedicated to the god Siva to whose worship he was specially 
devoted. It is stated in the Ganapesvaram inscription cited above that he 
built in the towns of the enemies whom he destroyed a number of celebra- 
ted temples called Rudresvarams, called of course after his own name. It is 
probable that the famous Thousand-Pillar temple (the Veyi-stambhdla-gudi) 
at Anumakonda, the presidium of which is known as Rudresvara, was also 
built by him. The king’s example was followed in this respect by his ministers, 
his officers, and his nobles and their families. It was also customary for people 
to erect temples in groups of three (tr 'ikutd) dedicated to !>iva in the names 
of their relatives to perpetuate their memory and to acquire merit for 
them. These temples were generously endowed with donations of land, and 
permanent arrangements were made to carry on daily worship and the per- 
formance of Agamic rites in them. Thus many splendid fanes built in the 
Chalukyan style rose all over the country, and as a consequence Telingana 
became justly famous as a veritable land of temples. 

Rudradeva was a great patron of learning; he subsidized men of letters 
and encouraged them to pursue their calling. In the Pillalamarri inscription 
of Nami Reddi dated a.d. 1195 he is described as the resort and refuge of 
learned men, who regarded him with much affection.^ He was known, accord- 
ing to his Daksharamam inscription dated a.d. 1186, by the title Vinaya- 
vibhushana (he whose adornment is modesty).^ Indeed the authorship of a 
work on rdjaniti called Ntiisdram is sometimes ascribed to him on the 
authority of an apocryphal verse found in one of the manuscripts of 

* Corpus^ V. 21. ^ Ibid., 33. ^ Ibid., 38, v. 3. 

^ Slly iv, 1155. It is wrongly stated by the late bri Chilukuri VIrabhadra Rao in his liistoty of the 
of the Kdkatiya Kings (p. 305) that Rudra had the title of V idydbhushana. 
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Baddena’s l^Uisdstramuktdvali\ but it is extremely doubtful whether this 
treatise was actually composed by him, since, in the verse of the Nttisd- 
strawuktdva/i cited above, Prataparudra and not Rudra is said to have been 
its author. 


Mahadeva 

(a.d. 1195/6-98/9) 

Rudra left no issue; and so after his death in the war with the Yadavas of 
Dcvagiri, his younger brother Mahadeva ascended the throne, and ruled the 
kingdom for a short period of about three years. Only one single damaged 
and fragmentary record of his time has come to Ught so far, and this gives 
little or no information about the events of his reign.* As for the accounts of 
his rule embodied in the inscriptions of his successors, these are too vague and 
general to have much value for the liistorian, and offer practically no authen- 
tic information about his activities. The tradition preserved in the Pratdpa- 
charitramu represents him as a doughty warrior who invaded the Scuna 
kingdom and perished in an attack on Dcvagiri, the Seuna capital, while 
fighting seated on the back of an elephant.^ This story is partly corroborated 
by the evidence of the Yenamadala inscription dated S. 1172 (a.d. 1249-50), 
in which it is stated that Mahadeva fell asleep in a great battle on the two 
temples of a female elephant and aw^oke to find himself reclining on the 
bosom of a celestial nymph.^ The contemporary and near contemporary 
inscriptions of the Seuna kings refer to victories won by them or their pre- 
decessors over a Teluiiga king. Their evidence, however, is not consistent. 
Whereas in some records of Singhana he is spoken of as the uprooter of 
the water-lily, that is, the head of the Telunga king, the conqueror of the 
Telunga king, and the establisher subsequently of the Telunga king on 
his throne,^ the same acts are attributed in others not to Singhana but to 
his father Jaitugi or Jaitrapala I. In the Bhawal inscription of Singhana 
dated a.d. 1222-3 it is stated that Jaitrapala, the ocean of compassion, 
made Ganapati, whose life had been spared in battle, the lord of the Andhra 
country.^ According to the Paithan copper-plate grant of Ramachandra, 
dated a.d. 1271, Jaitugi (Jaitrapala) slew the king of Trikalinga (an obvious 
mistake for Trilinga due to confusion caused by the similarity of names) 
in battle, rescued Ganapati from his prison, and made him lord of the 
land.^ As no Telunga king either suffered death or began to rule during 
the time of Singhana, the events referred to in the Seuna inscriptions can- 
not have taken place in his reign (a.d. 1210-47). Jaitugi or Jaitrapala, 
who ascended the throne in a.d. 1191, ruled until a.d. 1210 ; and during this 

* Corpus y 15. ^ Vratapa-charitramu {^2iiV2igt2LnXh2xr5\2iy Warangal), pp. 40-41. 

3 Ely iii, p. loi. 

^ Fleet: DKDy Bombay Gazetteer y vol. i, part ii, pp. 524-5 ; EC, viii; Sb. 135, 276. 

* Ely iii, p. III. ^ lAy xiv, p. 316; Ely iii, p. iii. 
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period Rudra was killed, if we can depend upon the evidence of Hemadri, in 
a battle with Jaitrapala in a.d. 1196; Mahadeva, who succeeded him on the 
throne, lost his life in a battle with the Seunas in a.d. i i99> ^tid his son Gana- 
pati succeeded him in the same year. It is therefore certain that the incidents 
mentioned in the inscriptions cited could only have taken place during the 
reign of Jaitugi I. It is not unlikely that Sihghana, as the heir apparent of his 
father, participated in the fight with the Kakatlyas and took an active part 
in effecting the release from prison and the restoration of Ganapati to his 
kingdom ; and that perhaps was the reason for his assumption of the titles 
Tehmgaraya-sirah-kamal-dtpdtana and 'reluhgardya-sthupan-dchdrya. 

The Seuna inscriptions do not, however, throw any light on the identity 
of the Teluhga king whose head was cut off by Jaitugi. As both Rudra and 
Mahadeva were killed by him in battle these records may be taken to refer 
to the death of either. The fact that, in almost all these epigraphs, the cutting 
off of the head of the Teluhga king is coupled with the release of Ganapati 
from prison and his restoration to his kingdom, demands attention. It clearly 
indicates that the king who was slain was the immediate predecessor of 
Ganapati, that is, his father, Mahadeva. It is therefore more likely that 
Ganapati accompanied his father rather than his uncle to the battle. However 
this may be, there is no doubt that the short reign of Mahadeva ended in 
disaster, and that as a consequence the country was thrown into confusion. 

Mahadeva had, besides his son Ganapati, two daughters, Melarhbika or 
Mailama and Kundariibika,^ both of whom were given in marriage to the 
Natavadi chief Rudra, son of Buddha. The marriage of his two daughters 
with this Natavadi prince, Rudra, shows that Mahadeva adhered to the policy 
of friendship and intermarriage with the feudatory families initiated by his 
predecessor. Mahadeva was a staunch Saiva by faith ; he was a disciple of the 
sage Dhruvesvara from whom he had learnt the Dharma, Though he had 
acquired, by the grace of the Lord of Gauri, the sovereignty of the earth, he 
is said to have ‘cared not a straw for it, and to have become one completely 
engrossed in the worship of the lotus feet of the god Siva’.“ In spite, however, 
of his alleged indifference to worldly power and possesvsions, he showed no 
lack of interest in the protection of his kingdom, and never hesitated, when 
the call of duty came, to sacrifice his life in defence of it. 


Ganapatideva 

(a.d. 1199-1261) 

Ganapati' s captivity. The death of Mahadeva and the captivity of Ganapati, 
his son and heir to the throne, at Devagiri, led to the outbreak of disorders 
in the kingdom. The nobles rose in revolt, and the rulers of the neighbouring 
* A//, X, 254; A.R^ 204 of 1905; The Kdkatiya Samckika^ App. No. 14. ^ Corpus^ 15. 
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states invaded the country. Of the foreign invaders who appeared at this time, 
the names of only two, king Nagati whose identity has otherwise not yet 
been established, and the Chola emperor Kulottuhga III, are known. The 
latter, according to one of his inscriptions, ‘subdued the Vadugus (Telugus) 
who were fierce in war and (thus) hto\i^tVchg2d-mandalam under his sway’.* 
Kulottuhga III effected his entry into Warangal by lavish bribery and gifts of 
gold. But Recherla Rudra, the commander-in-chief of the previous ruler, 
saved the kingdom from disintegration. ‘He forsooth cut off the head of a 
haughty feudatory, and set it up for public view, stuck upon the top of a 
lofty flag-staff, as a scarecrow to frighten the flocks of these wild beasts that 
are hostile kings.’- King Nagati, threatened by the pennons fluttering from 
the lances of Rudra’s army, speedily took to flight. Kulottuhga III evidently 
followed his example. ‘When the fortune of the Kakati through error had 
set her foot among many sharp thorns, he (Rudra) himself by the might of his 
arm forcibly crushed and removed them and very firmly established her in 
security.’-^ Rudra appears to have taken the reins of government into his own 
hands in the absence of his master; for the titles Kdkatiya-rdjya-hhdra-dhaureya 
and Kdkati-rdjya-samariha'^ associated with his name clearly show that he 
carried on the administration in the name of his lord and sovereign. 

Ganapati was soon released from prison and sent back to rule his kingdom. 
Since his reign is usually reckoned as beginning in a.d. 1199, his incarcera- 
tion cannot have lasted very long. The circumstances in which he was set 
free are not definitely known. The Seuna inscriptions, no doubt, attribute 
his regaining of freedom to the compassion felt for him by the Yadava 
monarch Jaitrapala. Sympathy and generosity may indeed have played their 
part, but political considerations must also have weighed with the Yadava in 
setting the youthful captive at Liberty. He probably desired to secure him- 
self against an attack from the east in the event of a conflict with the Hoy- 
salas in the south. The aggressive poUcy of Ballala II, who had already 
wrested from him a large part of the Northern Karnataka, must have made 
him apprehensive regarding the safety of his southern frontier. 

The reign of Ganapati, though it began under unfavourable circumstances, 
was destined to become one of the most brilliant epochs in the history of the 
Andhra country. Ganapati was an energetic monarch, and during his long 
reign of sixty-three years he brought under his sway by war or diplomacy 
almost the whole land inhabited by the Telugu-speaking peoples. The 
political disintegration which followed the dismemberment of the Western 
Chalukyan and Chola empires rendered his task comparatively easy. The 
country was subjected to the authority of numerous petty chiefs engaged in 
constant internecine warfare for self-aggrandizement. The chiefs of Velanadu 

* Inscriptions of the Pudnkkotfai State, 163, 166; K. A. Nllakanta Sastri, Co/as, ii, izj, 133, 142. 

* HAS, iii, V. 22. 5 Ibid. v. 24. 

* AR, 261 of 1893; i'//, iv, 1 1 17. 
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demand attention first. Although their power declined after the death of 
Choda II about a.d. ii8i, inscriptions at Daksharamam, Pithapuram, and 
Srikurmam indicate that Prithvisvara’s authority over the northern portion 
of the maritime Andhra country remained intact until the time of his death 
about A.D. 1 2 lo. ^ Some of the loyal subordinates of his family in the Divi island 
and its neighbourhood acknowledged his suzerainty and helped him in his 
wars/ though ruling their own fiefs as independent princes. A tradition pre- 
served in the Telugu Simhdsana-dvdtrimsika of Goparaju, a work composed 
in the early fifteenth century a.d., represents Prithvisvara as ruling from his 
ancestral capital Tsandavolu in the Krishna district.*^ The evidence of the 
inscriptions, as well as literary tradition, thus bears testimony to the con- 
tinuance of the rule of the Velanati family over part, if not the whole, of 
the coastal Andhra country. Their authority, such as it was, must have been 
limited by the power of numerous autonomous or semi-autonomous petty 
feudal states which honeycombed the country. The chiefs of Kolanu or 
SarasipurJ ruled over the region round the Kolair lake. The Chagis of Gudi- 
metta held sway over parts of the Krishna tract in the interior, and the 
Natavadis over the territory along the northern bank of the same river now 
included in the Kambhammet district of the old Hyderabad State. The 
K 5 tas, and the Telugu Cholas of Konidena, governed parts of the present 
Guntur region and farther south lay the Telugu Chola kingdom of Nellore, 
comprising the Nellore and Cuddapah districts of the Andhra Pradesh, 
and the major portion of the Chingleput district of the Madras State with 
the cities of Nellore and Kanchl as alternate capitals. The petty chiefs of 
Eruva, a small tract of territory at the junction of the Nellore, Guntur, and 
Kurnool districts, acknowledged the supremacy of the Nellore Cholas, 
whilst several minor principalities flourished in the Cuddapah and Kurnool 
marches. And in the north-east the Gangas of Kalinga were supreme in parts 
of that country. Such was the political state of the Andhra country at the 
moment when Ganapati at length took the reins of the government of the 
kingdom into his own hands. 

Ganapati and Prithvisvara, The policy which he had to follow in dealing with 
these states had already been marked out by his predecessors. Both Prola II 
and Rudra had cherished imperial designs; they desired, as wc have pointed 
out above, to bring under their rule not only Telihgana but also the coastal 
districts, and to establish their hegemony over the whole of the Andhra 
country. Though they were completely successful in reducing Telingana, yet 
their attempts to expand their dominion towards the south and the east met 

* El, iv, pp. 32 fT.; SV, v, uoo; Mac/r, MSS. 15-6-26; EillioV s Collections, p. 133, No. 55; AR^ 
37c>-B of 1896; Sll, V, 1254. 

* El, iii. No. 15, V, 30, p. 87 : 

‘ Choda-Pfithvisa-hhupasya chatur-dsd-jayavahah 
abhuvan-bdhu-viryyerta chatvdro bhata-pumgavaht 

3 hhdrati, xxii, part i, p. 546. 
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with failure, owing largely to the opposition of the Velanati chiefs who 
were then ruling the maritime tracts as the nominal representatives of the 
Chalukya-Chola emperors in the south. The power of the Velanati chiefs, 
however, declined after the death of Choda II about a.d. 1 1 8 1 , and Prithvisvara, 
Choda IPs grandson, appears at that time to have exercised some sort of 
authority over his ancestral kingdom; but he was not strong enough to 
check the turbulence of the nobility or to stem the forces of disintegration. 
Ganapati seized his opportunity and invaded the coastal districts with strong 
forces in the year a.d. 1201, accompanied by all the subordinate chiefs whom 
he could muster, such as the Kotas, Natava^s, and Malyalas. He first attacked 
Bezwada which stood on the eastern frontier of the Kakatlya kingdom. An 
inscription of the Natavadi prince, Vakkadimalla Rudra, found in the Kana- 
\L2iA\xt^2i-mantapa at the foot of the Indrakila hill and dated a.d. 1 20 1 , indicates 
the presence of Natavadi troops, and presumably also those of the Kakatlyas, 
in the city at that time.^ Bezwada was soon captured, and the invaders pro- 
ceeded eastwards to the island of Divi, near the mouth of the Krishna, then 
the headquarters of the Ayya chiefs, who held sway over the fertile tracts of 
the delta. These Ayya chiefs did not submit without stubborn resistance. 
Trusting to the strong fortifications of their island fortress, they stoutly 
opposed the advance of the invaders but were finally obliged to surrender 
and to see their rich and beautiful capital plundered by the enemy. In recogni- 
tion of the meritorious seiwices rendered by the Malyala chief Chaunda, 
Ganapati conferred on him, as stated in the Kondiparti inscription dated 
$aka 1 125 (a.d. 1203), the title of Dvipl-Iumtdka^ or Dlvi-churakdra, that is ^the 
plunderer of the island of Dvipi or Divi’.^ Ganapati, however, did not annex 
the conquered territory to his kingdom, for he was an astute politician, and 
understood that by adopting a policy of conciliation he would be able to 
build up his power on permanent foundations. He therefore dealt leniently 
with the vanquished Ayya chiefs; he not only restored their possessions but 
contracted marital relations with them by marrying Nararhba and Perarhba, 
the two daughters of Ayya Pina Chodi, and took their brother Jaya or Jayapa 
into his service. It is not improbable that as a consequence of these victories 
not only Divi but also the whole of Velanadu, as is in fact stated in the 
Ganapesvaram inscription dated a.d, 12 ii, fell into the hands of Ganapati at 
this time .3 

Although Prithvisvara was regarded, at least in name, as the ruler of the 
coastal region, his authority, as has already been stated, was confined to a part 
of it. The provenance of his various inscriptions is proof that only the terri- 
tory between Daksharamam in the East Godavari district to Srikurmam in 
the ^rikakulam district was actually under his sway. What happened in the 

* El, vi, No. 15, p. 159. 

* Corpus, Nos. 8 (v. 55) and 9, v. 53. Dr. P. Srinivasachar’s translation {Corpus, p. 50) ‘even in 

heaven as Curakdrd* is absurd. ^ BJ, iii, p. 91. 
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years immediately following Ganapati’s concjuest of Divi is not cjuite clear. 
Prithvisvara probably led an expedition to recover Divi and other territories 
conquered by Ganapati, but met with disaster. In the contemporary Telugu 
literature and inscriptions it is said that as a young man Tikka, the Telugu 
Chola king of Nellore, played ball with the head of Prithvisvara on the field 
of battle.^ Others besides Choda Tikka also take credit for this achievement. 
Mahamandalesvara Ballaya Chok, probably of Kammanadu, and the Kaka- 
tiya king Ganapati, both lay claim separately to the same deed. Each of these 
is reported to have treated the head of Prithvisvara even as Tikka is said to 
have done, after having themselves slain him.- It is evident that Ganapati 
and the Telugu Choja chiefs, Tikka and Ballaya, fought side by side against 
Prithvisvara and killed him. Plow they came to join one another and make 
common cause against Prithvisvara is not known. It is not improbable that, as 
stated above, he invaded the coastal Andhra, that Ganapati and the two 
Telugu Choja princes, who were either that prince’s feudatories or else his 
allies, opposed his advance, and that in the engagement which followed, 
Prithvisvara was killed. With his death the power of the Velanati kings came 
to an end and their territory passed into the hands of the Kakatiya monarch. 

Kdkatiyas in the South. Ganapati began to interest himself in the affairs of 
the southern kingdoms very early in his reign. The Chebrolu inscription of 
]^y^-S€ndpati dated 1135 (a.d. 1215) alludes to an expedition against the 
kings of the southern region which Ganapati had undertaken on an earlier 
occasion.-^ The conquest of the southern kings and the expansion of the 
Kakatiya power in that direction were the direct outcome of his alliance with 
the Telugu Cholas of Nellore, who had established themselves there during the 
first half of the twelfth centur)’ a.d. Nalla Siddhi had become the master of a 
compact state comprising the modern Nellore, Cuddapah, and Chingleput 
districts together with the prosperous cities of Nellore or Vikramasirnhapura 
and Kanchl which served him as alternate capitals. The successors of Nalla 
Siddhi, taking advantage of the weakness of Rajadhiraja II, seem to have 
asserted their independence. Very little is known about the events of the 
reigns of Beta I and Erra Siddhi who succeeded him on the throne. The latter 
had three sons, Manuma Siddhi I, Beta II, and Tammu Siddhi. Of these the 
eldest, Manuma Siddhi I, followed him on the throne. During the reign of 
Manuma Siddhi I, father of Ch 5 da Tikka I, Kulottuhga III invaded the 
Telugu Chok kingdom in order to bring it back under his suzerainty. As the 
inscriptions dated in his third regnal year (a.d. i 1 80) are found in Kaiichi, 
Kakhasti, and Nandalur,^ all then included in the kingdom of Nellore, the 
campaign against the kings of the North and the entr}^ into the city of 

* Tikkana Somayaji, Nin’oehan-Ottara Rdmayanam, i. 32; Kctana, Dasakumdra-charitram, i. i6. 

* A/i, vi, i66; y 1/2 206 of 1897, Bidar inscription of Rudramba. Sec Summary of Papers, XVth 
Session of All India Oriental Conference* Bombay. 

^ Ely V, p. 149. 

* Aliy 403 of 1919, 193 of 1892, 586 of 1907. 
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Kanchi must have taken place at this time. It was obviously directed against 
Manuma Siddhi I, who seems to have forfeited his throne as a consequence 
of his defeat. The victorious Chola monarch entrusted the kingdom to 
Manuma Siddhi’s younger brother Nalla Siddhi and returned home in 
triumph. Inscriptions of Nalla Siddhi ranging in date from a.d. i i 87 to i 204, 
found scattered in various localities within the Nellore kingdom, show that 
he remained loyal to his suzerain.^ Subsequently government passed into the 
hands of his younger brother Tammu Siddhi, who seems to have usurped 
the throne and held it until a.d. 1207-8. Tikka, the son of Manuma Siddhi I, 
who considered himself to be the rightful heir to the throne, solicited 
Ganapati’s help to regain his patrimony. As already mentioned, he joined 
forces with Ganapati who was then waging war on the Velanati king 
Prithvisvara, and helped him to slay the latter in battle. In return for this help, 
Ganapati, after reducing Velanandu to submission, marched against Nellore, 
and having put Tammu Siddhi and his supporters to flight,^ installed Tikka 
on the throne of his ancestral kingdom and returned home, as stated in the 
Chebrolu inscription cited above, by way of Tamrapuri. 

Tikka, whom Ganapati had installed on the throne of Nellore, was indeed 
an able and warlike prince; but owing to the aggressions of powerful neigh- 
bours he was not infrequently hard put to it to defend his frontiers and pre- 
serve the integrity of hds kingdom. It was probably for this reason that he 
propitiated Kulottuhga III by acknowledging his supremacy, ^ though he had 
himself come to power with the help of the Kakatlya monarch by ousting 
his uncle, who was himself a loyal feudatory of the Chola emperor. Tikka 
had to face, early in his reign, a Seuna invasion which threatened to destroy 
his power; following this he lost Kahchl and his other possessions in the 
Tamil country as a result of the political disorders prevailing there, though 
he acknowledged the supremacy of the Chola king Kulottuhga III, and kept 
on friendly relations with him. The total absence of any inscriptions of his 
between a.d. 121 5 and 1228 seems to indicate that during these years he had 
again been driven from the throne. Tikka, according to contemporary Telugu 
literature and the Telugu Chola inscriptions, is said to have vanquished his 
enemies single-handed by his own efforts without any help from allies ; de- 
feated the Seuna army in the battle fought at Kurumulur in the Cuddapah 
district, and made prisoners of all their horsemen.^ There is reason to believe, 
however, that Tikka actually owed his success, at least in part, if not wholly, 
to the help sent to him. by Ganapati. In an inscription of Mattevada in the 
Warangal district, dated a.d. 1228, Ganapati is said to have plundered a 
Chola capital which was in all probability Kahchi.s A more explicit reference 
to his achievements in this direction is furnished by the GanapeSvaram 


^ NI, N, 40, 85; AR, 317 of 1929, 198 of 1892, 601 of 1907, 197 of 1894, 578 of 1907. 
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epigraph of ]zyz^sendpati dated a.d. 1251, in which it is stated that Ganapati, 
having easily subdued the Chola, the Kalinga, the Seuna, the Brihat-Karna- 
taka, and the Lata . . . made the whole country of Velanandu his own together 
with Dvipa.i It may be noted that all the kings mentioned here, excepting the 
Lata, were rulers of South Indian kingdoms. Evidently Tikka had to" face 
a combination of the kings mentioned above; and he naturally seems to have 
appealed to his old friend for help. It was under these circumstances that 
Ganapati proceeded to the south at the head of his army and having van- 
quished and driven out the associated kings he re-established Tikka at Nellore 
and Kahchl. Tikka appears to have appointed on this occasion the Kayastha 
Gahgaya Sahini, a brother-in-law of Arhbadeva 1, one of Ganapati’s vassals, 
as the Governor of Upper-Pakanadu to strengthen his position in the in- 
terior of his kingdom. Tikka’s troubles, however, were by no means at an 
end. His interests clashed with those of the Hoysalas, and he was soon in- 
volved in a war with them. 

The statement of Tikkana Somayaji in the introduction to his Nirtfachan- 
Ottara Rdmdyanam that Tikka by inflicting a defeat on Karnata Somesvara 
established his own power, and having without difficulty restored the Chola 
to his throne, assumed his (Somesvara’s) title of Chola-sthdpan-dchdrya or The 
estabUsher of Chola’, shows clearly that he had embarked on the war on 
behalf of the Chola emperor Rajaraja III. The details of this war are not known, 
but it is clear that Tikka marched to the south at the head of his army and 
killed Narasihma II in battle at Jambai in a.d. 1239, defeated in the next year 
Narasiiiiha’s son Somesvara who had attacked him to avenge the death of his 
father, and assumed the title of Chola-sthdpan-dcharya^ which he bore there- 
after.^ We have at present no information to show whether Tikka received 
any help from Ganapati in his war on the Hoysalas. It is not, however, un- 
likely that Ganapati took part in this conflict also ; for the Hoysalas, who were 
then in the heyday of their power, could hardly have been defeated by the 
unaided efforts of a minor chief like Tikka. Gf this, however, there is as yet no 
evidence and in default of further intelligence the entire credit for the victory 
must be ascribed to the prowess of Tikka himself. 

Kalinga Expedition, After his victory over Prithvi^vara, Ganapati naturally 
desired to bring the latter’s possessions in Kalinga under his rule. He there- 
fore sent an army into that country to reduce it to subjection. The conquest 
of the coastal districts to the east of Warangal, including the powerful princi- 
pality of Kolanu (Sarasi- or Kamalakarapuri) as well as that of Kalinga, was 
effected, according to the ^ivaydgasdra^ a fifteenth-century treatise on Vira- 
^aiva theology, in the course of a single campaign under the command of 
Induluri Soma Pradhani, one of the ministers of Ganapati.^^ The available 

* £ 7 , iii, p. 91. 

* All, 439 of 1937-58; ARIL, 1937-38. ii. P^ta. 42; EC vi, Kd, 100; NirAJtta, i, 33. 
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epigraphic evidence does not lend colour to this account. The Kakatiya 
conquest of the coastal Andhra and Kalihga appears, on the contrary, to have 
been effected piecemeal. Kolanu did not, as a matter of fact, come under the 
Kakatiya power until a.d. 1231, several years after Ganapati’s invasion of 
Kalihga. Bhima, the Telugu Chola chief of Eruva, who must have been a 
contemporary of Ganapati, appears to have joined the expedition; for in a 
verse in the Talla-Prodduturu inscription of Jagatapi Gahgadeva dated 
1 244 (a.d. 1322-3), it is stated that Bhima conquered several places situated in 
Vehgi, Orissa, and the Bastar State in the Madhya Pradesh.^ Bhima was a 
petty chief who could scarcely have carried out all these successful raids 
entirely with his own resources. He must have joined, like other nobles and 
soldiers of fortune, the Kakatiya army, and have participated in Ganapati’s 
campaigns in the districts mentioned above. Besides these, Rajanayaka, the 
commander of the Recherlas, accompanied the expedition and distinguished 
himself during the campaign.-^ 

The expedition probably set out from some base on the banks of the 
Godavari and having entered Kalihga, conquered the Mayyas and the 
Twelve Manniyas, that is, the country extending as far as the frontiers of 
the present Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. Tekkali was captured, and a great 
battle was fought at Bokkera in the Aska taluk of the Ganjam district, in 
which a famous warrior who bore the title of Gddhumarati was killed with all 
his followers . 3 Another engagement took place near Udayagiri in the Peda- 
kimidi Agency ; Pachyaraya, the ruler of the place, was put to flight, and the 
fort was taken.^ Godhumarati and Padiyaraya have not yet been identified. 
It is not unlikely that they were subordinates of the Eastern Gahga king, 
Rajaraja III, who was ruling over Kalihga at this time. The Kakatiya army 
next marched into Bastar, reduced Chakrakhta, and crossing the Godavari 
took possession of Manthena on the south bank of the river ;5 and having 
thus completed the conquest of the hill tracts, the army finally returned 
in triumph to Daksharamam, where Rajanayaka, the commander of the 
Recherla forces, endowed, as a thank-offering, a perpetual lamp in the temple 
of the god Bhimesvara, on Sunday, Vaisakha, su ii, 1134 (29 April, a.d. 

I2I2).6 

Ganapati’s expedition against Kalihga was no doubt a brilliant demonstra- 
tion of his military strength; but it produced no material results. No trace of 
the Kakatiya rule has so far been discovered to the north of Daksharamam. 
The Eastern Gahgas with whom Ganapati’s army must have come into con- 
flict during the expedition soon asserted their authority, as will be shown 
immediately, and shook off all traces of his expedition against them. 

* BkdraW, xv, part i, pp. 143 fF. * HAS\ No. 3, p. 18; SII^ iv, 117; AR, 261 of 1893. 

^ A certain Vairi-Godhumagharatta is mentioned in the Ganape^varam inscription as an enemy 
of Jayapa (Ely iii. No. 15. v. 41); but the identity of this chief and the occasion when he was de- 
feated by Jayapa arc unfortunately not known. ■* HASy No. 3, p. 18, 

* Bhdratiy xv, part i, pp. 143 ft*. ^ Slly iv, 1117 (AR, 261 of 1893). 
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Kamwanadu, The affairs of Kammanadu demanded immediate attention. 
Some of the chiefs in the district, most probably the Telugu Chdlas of Koni- 
dena, appear to have defied Ganapati’s authority and begun to rule as inde- 
pendent princes. Gpili Siddhi, a scion of the Pottapi branch of the Telugu 
Chola family, was commissioned by Ganapati to reduce them to obedience 
and to bring the entire district under his sway. Opili Siddhi accomplished 
the task to the entire satisfaction of his master and obtained the governorship 
of the territory from him as a reward for his services. ^ The Chakranarayana 
princes who were ruling over Addahki and its neighbourhood seem to have 
been conquered about the same time. Though direct proof of this is lacking, 
the provenance of Ganapati’s numerous inscriptions leaves no room for 
doubt that this region also passed into his hands before a.d. i 217-1 8.^ 

Eastern Ganga Incursion. Rajaraja III, who was ruling in Kalihga at the time 
of Ganapati’s invasion, died soon afterwards. His son Anaiiga (Aniyahka) 
Bhima ITT, who succeeded him in a.d. 1211, freed his country from the 
Kakatlya yoke, and penetrated into Ganapati's territories as far west as the 
frontier of Vehgi before his 8th year (a.d. 1217). In an inscription at Daksha- 
ramam dated in that year he claims to have already effected the deliverance 
of the Trajhvasundhard^ that is, the Trikahhga country.^ Anahga Bhima III 
was an ambitious monarch ; he was not satisfied with the expulsion of the in- 
vaders from his native country but was desirous of effecting the conquest of 
the fertile land of Vehgi, Circumstances do not seem to have favoured the 
immediate prosecution of his designs. He had therefore to bide his time, 
awaiting a suitable opportunity for launching an expedition against that 
country. 

Conquest of Kolanu. It may be noted here that Vehgi, or at least a large part 
of it, remained independent until a.d. 1230 under the Kolanu chiefs who had 
their headquarters at Kolanu or Sarasipuri. Mahamandalesvara Kolani Kesava- 
deva, who came to the throne in a.d. 1192, held sway over the country 
for thirty-six years until a.d. 1228.^ It was probably after the death of that 
chief that Aniyahka Bhima III, considering that the time was now propitious 
for realizing his long cherished desire, resolved to attempt the subjugation 
of Vehgi. The Kakatiya armies were at that time busy in the south waging 
war against the Hoysalas and other southern rulers on behalf of the Telugu 
Choda Tikka of Nellore. In order to ensure the success of his enterprise, 
Aniyahka Bhima appears to have espoused the cause of the Velanati chiefs 
Kulottuhga Rajendra Choda and Gohka, descendants of Velanati Prithvis- 
vara, and to have dispatched his army to effect the final conquest of 
Vehgi. Jesrajaka, the son of Khadgasimha, the commander-in-chief of his 

* SII , vi, 6z8 ( AR , 185 of 1899). * ii, O. 17, 45, ni, O. 139. 

^ SII ^ iv, 1329, AR , 407 of 1893. 

* SII , iv, 181, AR , 5}I of 1893; 167, AR , 527 of 1893; 175. 5^9 of 1893; X. 262, AR , 723 

of 1930; 268, AR , 735 of 1920; IV. 187, AR , 532 A of 1893. 
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forces, arrived in A.D. 1230 at Daksharamam, where he busied himself with 
carrying out repairs to the temple of the god Bhlme. 4 vara. His arrival 
at Daksharamam was in fact the prelude to the outbreak of the war; and dur- 
ing the next three years he was fully engaged in accomplishing his purpose.* 

Ganapati did not remain indifferent to the aggressive activities of the 
Kalihga king. As soon as he had installed Tikka in Kahchi in a.d. 1228, he 
recalled his army from the south and concerted measures for the expulsion 
of the Kaliiigas from Vehgl and for bringing that country under his control. 
He dispatched an army under Induluri Soma Pradhani, and Eruva Bhima, 
Kalapa Nayaka, and Malyala Hemadri Reddi who seem to have accom- 
panied him, rendered him valuable assistance. A study of the find-sites of the 
Kakatiya inscriptions shows that the process of the conquest began as early 
as A.D. 1231. An epigraph of Ganapati engraved on a pillar in the temple of 
Palis vara at Iragavaram in the West Godavari district and dated a.d. 1231 
shows that Kolanu was conquered by him in that year.^ Velanati Gonka, 
who suffered a defeat at the hands of Malyala Hemadri Reddi, took to flight. ^ 
Kulottuiiga Rajendra Choda appears to have surrendered at discretion; for 
Kalapa Nayaka, who, according to an inscription dated a.d. 1254, was ap- 
pointed governor of Vengi, claims to have been the saviour of Kulottunga 
Rajendra Choda.^ What happened after this is not known. The death of 
Ananga Bhima III during the course of that year, or early in the next, led 
perhaps to the suspension of hostilities. 

The Eastern Ganga attacks on the Kakatiya dominions did not, however, 
cease with Ananga Bhima’s death; for his son and successor, Narasirnha I, 
who ascended the throne in a.d. 1238, followed his father^s aggressive policy. 
In the Vallabhdbhjudayam^ a late Telugu rendering of the Sanskrit ^rlkdkula- 
Mdhdtmyam^ the sthala-purdnam of Srikakulam in the Krishna district, it is 
stated that Narasiriiha sent a military expedition against Kanchi under the 
command of his foster brother, Dandanayaka Anantapala, and that the latter 
halted at Srikakolanu during his march to erect a temple to the god Telugu 
Vallabha (Andhra Vishnu), and thence proceeded to Kanchi, where after 
defeating his enemies and exacting tribute from them he set up a pillar of 
victory describing his exploits and then returned home in triumph.^ No 
record of Anantapala has so far been discovered; therefore, the information 
furnished by the sthala-purdnam cannot be verified at present. 

Ganapati, who had been preoccupied with the affairs of the western 
Andhra country at the time of Narasimha’s invasion, having settled these 
to his satisfaction, sent his army across the Godavari, and attacked the Eastern 
Ganga territories on the northern side of that river. Not much is known about 

* AR^ 430, of 1893; A/I, iv, 1252, ARy 357 A of 1893. 

* This inscription which has been copied by Mr. M. Somasckhara Sarrna remains yet to be 

published. ^ AH, iv, 1333, ARy 283 of 1905. 

Slly vi, 602, ARy 160 of 1899. Kulottuhga-Rdjmdra-Chdda-nistdraka, 

* Madras University, Andhra Granthamala, No. 8, pp. 63-65, 83-84. 
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this invasion, since the information available on the subject is extremely 
scanty. The Nandalur inscription of Manama Siddhi II dated a.d. 1257-8 
merely alludes to it. It is stated therein that Manama Siddhi II, desirous of 
acquiring the friendship of Ganapati, joined him with his forces on the banks 
of the Godavari where he fought a great battle with the Kalihgas and forced 
them to retreat into their own country.^ It must have been on this occasion 
that Pac^kamu Boppadeva of the Chalukyan family, who was at that time, patfa-^ 
sdhini and sakalasenddhipati in the service of Ganapatideva, slew in battle on 
the Gddavari Gonturi Nagadeva,^ a prince whose estate lay on the banks of 
the Krishna. Inscriptions show that the Gonturi chiefs Nagadeva and 
Narayanadeva were ruling somewhere in the neighbourhood of Bezwada at 
the time of Narasimha’s invasion.^ They probably joined him and made com- 
mon cause with him against Ganapati; but they must have shared his defeat 
and probably lost their possessions in consequence. As a result of this victory 
the Kakatlya power remained undisturbed in the Godavari valley until the 
end of Ganapati’s reign. 

Ganapati* s Southern Expedition, The state of affairs in the south underwent 
a sudden change with the death of Tikka in a.d. 1248. The kingdom of 
Nellore was plunged into anarchy. Ganapati was soon called upon to inter- 
vene and to restore peace and order. On the death of Tikka the succession 
to the throne of Nellore was in dispute. The principal claimants were Tikka’s 
son Manama Siddhi II and a certain Vijaya or Vijaya-Gandagopala, a prince 
whose relationship with the Nellore branch of the Telugu ChdJa royal 
family is uncertain. On the death of Tikka, Vijaya seized the Chingleput and 
North Arcot districts then included in the kingdom of Nellore, leaving only 
the northern parts of it, comprising the present Nellore and Cuddapah dis- 
tricts, in the possession of his rival. To strengthen his position he then 
entered into an alliance with the kings of Dravida and Karnataka. The former 
was no doubt the Chola monarch, Rajaraja III or his co-regent Rajendra III, 
who had been recognized as heir apparent to the Chola throne in a.d. 1246 
and had since then been virtual ruler of all the Chola dominions. The Karna- 
taka was certainly Vira Sdmesvara (a.d. 1234-5-60). Though he was assisted 
in the administration of his Karnataka and Tamil possessions by his two sons 
Narasirnha III and Vira Ramanatha respectively, he yet wielded supreme 
power over his entire kingdom until the very end of his reign. Somesvara 
must have welcomed the proferred alliance with Vijaya-Gandagopala, since 
it gave him an opportunity to re-establish his hegemony over Conjeevaram 
and its neighbourhood. Having thus strengthened himself, Vijaya-Ganda- 
gopala appears to have made an attempt to extend his authority northwards 
* AJi, 580 of 1907. ' 

Yah-sahdyyam vidhitsuh Ganapati-nripateh svechchhaya samgardgre 
Goddvarydm sariti nripatik charmayashtyd nivritya 
KdUhgam sydn Kalihgdn-ahhimukham-akardd-lka-virais-taddntm 
^ SII, X, 398; AR. 194 of 1905. ’ sn, iv, 713, 755, 765- 
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into the Nellore district.^ At the same time a rebellion, headed by Padiharis 
Bayyana and Tikkana, broke out in Nellore against Manuma Siddhi II, 
who was, as a consequence, driven from his capital.^ Takkarasa Gahga, better 
known by his title Rakkasa Gahga, a scion of the Kalukada branch of the 
Vaidurhba family, attacked Manuma Siddhi’s territory in the Cuddapah 
district and having defeated Gahgaya Sahini, the commander of Manuma’s 
forces, and ousted him from his governorship, annexed his territories.*^ 
Manuma Siddhi II thus became, as a consequence of a combination of cir- 
cumstances which he could not control, a king without a kingdom; he there- 
fore appealed to Ganapati for help. In his loyal minister, the famous Telugu 
poet, Tikkana, he had an able advocate. Tikkana’s fame as the greatest 
Telugu poet of the age had already spread to the most remote corners of the 
Andhra country. When, therefore, he visited Warangal, he was warmly 
received by Ganapati, who on hearing the errand on which the poet came, 
readily agreed to help his master Manuma Siddhi and sent a powerful army 
under his general Samanta Bhoja to the south to implement his promise. The 
outstanding events of the campaign are briefly described in an undated epi- 
graph at Nayanipalli in the Guntur district. The Kakatiya army set out, 
according to this record, on an expedition charged with the conquest of the 
southern countries.^ It reduced Nellore to ashes, played a game of ball with 
the heads of all its opponents who had joined the Padiharis Bayyana and 
Tikkana, and having entered Dtz.vil^-/^janda/a captured Kulottuhga Rajendra 
Choda and received a gift of elephants from the king of Nellore. The Kulot* 
:unga Rajendra Choda referred to in this inscription is believed by some to 
have been identical with the Cho|a king, Rajendra Chola III, and if so, he 
must have been a different person from the prince of the same name whom 
Malyala Hemadri Rcddi defeated in Kalinga in a.d. 1257.^ However this 
may be, it must have been during the course of this expedition that Manuma 
Siddhi II defeated at Prayem, i.e. Palaiyam in the Tanjore district, the com- 
bined armies of the kings of Dravida and Karnataka and of Vijaya-Ganda- 
gdpala.^ Although Tikkana claims entire credit for this victory for his master, 
the part played by the Kakatiya army cannot justly be overlooked. If it was 
Rajendra Chola III who was taken prisoner by Ganapati, as contended by 
some, it is more likely that he fell into the hands of the enemy after his 
defeat at Palaiyaru than at any other time or place. The enemy^s forces 
having been shattered on the battlefield of Palaiyam, Samanta Bh5ja 
turned back, and marching towards Kanchi captured that city without 
difficulty. 

* NI, iii, SI, 8. 

* AR , 769 of 1922. 

* Tikkana, Nir-Vttara, i, 41. 

* AR , 769 of 1922. 

* i’/J, iv, 1333; AR , 41 1 of 1893. 

® Tikkana, Ntr-U/fa, 1, 39. 
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Ganapati in Western Andhra, The victory obtained in the battle of Palaiyaru 
and the capture of Kanchi by Samanta Bhoja in a.d. 1250 do not seem 
to have produced any permanent results, since the provenance of Vijaya- 
Gandagopala’s inscriptions leaves no room for doubt that he soon recovered 
his hold over Kanchi and its neighbourhood, and continued to rule there 
until A.D. 1282.* What enabled him to regain his authority without difficulty 
was doubtless the preoccupation of Manuma Siddhi Ti and Ganapati with the 
affairs of the Western Telugu country. Rakkasa Gahga had, as may be remem- 
bered, defeated Gahgaya Sahini, the Kayastha chief, whom Choda Tikka had 
appointed as the commander of his forces in Upper-Pakanadu, and had sei:^ed 
the territory under his rule. He was supported in this enterprise by the Telugu 
Chola chief of Jagatapi-Gutti (the modern Gutti in the Anantapur district), 
who, as a consequence, assumed the title of Gandapendera-Gangaya-Sahtm- 
sarvasva-bandikdra or ‘the plunderer of the entire property of Gandapendera 
Gahgaya Sahini’.- Manuma Siddhi and Ganapati, after their victorious cam- 
paign in the Tamil country, marched against him by way of Kalahasti in the 
Chittoor district and attacked him there. In the war that followed Rakkasa 
Gahga was worsted and had to surrender the territories which he had 
wrested from Gahgaya Sahini. Though Tikkana attributes the credit for the 
victory to the prowess of his master, Manuma Siddhi, the evidence of the in- 
scriptions clearly shows that it was not achieved without the KakatTya support. 
Gahgaya Sahini, after his defeat at the hands of Rakkasa Gahga and his conse- 
quent loss of territory, joined the service of Ganapati, who conferred on him 
the high office of hahattara-niyog-ddhipati^ or ‘the superintendent of seventy- 
two nrydgas^ at his court.^ In an inscription at Tripurantakam, dated a.d. 
1254, he claims to have vanquished Rakkasa Gahga and put him to flight.^ 
Gandapendera Jannigadeva, a nephew of Gahgaya Sahini, and a feudatory of 
Ganapatideva and subsequently of Rudramba, evidently assisted his uncle in 
the campaign against Rakkasa Gahga ; for in a record dated a few years later in 
A.D. 1 264 he is said to have pursued the latter after his defeat.^ It follows from 
this that Ganapati had lent support to Manuma Siddhi II and Gahgaya Sahini 
to overthrow the power of the Vaidumba chief. His victory no doubt resulted 
in the reconquest of the territory seized by the Vaidumba; but Manuma 
Siddhi, to whom it had originally belonged, did not get it back again; he 
had to surrender it to Ganapati, who conferred it on Gahgaya Sahini, 
apparently with Manuma’s consent, as a family estate, a transaction which 
is euphemistically described by Tikkana in his Nirvachan-Ottara-Rdmdyanam 
as a gift gracefully bestowed by his master on the Kayastha chief to demon- 
strate his affectionate regard for his faithful dependant.^ 

* AR^ 137 of 1916. 

^ hhdratiy vol. xv, part i, p. 157. 

3 Sll, X, 332; ARy 283 of T905. 

5 Ibid., 402; ARy 550 of 1909. 


* Ibid., 343; AR, 231 of 1905. 

^ Nir-ijtta, 1, 41. 
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Ganapati and the Sernas, The relations between Ganapati and his western 
neighbours the Seunas appear to have been on the whole peaceful. The 
Ganapesvaram epigraph does indeed refer to the Seuna king as one of the 
enemies conquered by him;^ but the circumstances in which he came into 
conflict with the Seunas are completely unknown. Very probably Ganapati 
lent support to his friend Choda Tikka of Nellore to ward off the Seuna 
attack on his dominions. However that may be, there is reason to believe 
that subsequent to the battle of Kurumalur the relations between the two 
kingdoms underwent a change for the better, and that they even joined 
together to resist the attacks of the Pandyas. Among the enemies conquered 
by Jatavarman Sundara Panel ya I, a Idng bearing the name Kshema or 
Kshemasura is mentioned in connexion with the Seunas.^ The identity of 
this king has been a matter of considerable doubt. It has however been 
suggested on the strength of the phrase Ganapati- kshemasura^ occurring in a 
fragmentary record on a temple at Tirupati, that he was none other than the 
Kakatlya monarch of that name.^ Accepting for the moment the soundness 
of this identification, it may be suggested that Ganapati and the Seuna king 
joined forces and attempted to check the expansion of the Pandyan power in 
the early years of the reign of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I. This is not at 
all unUkely, since a few years later, in a.d. 1263, when the Pandya king 
advanced on Nellore, he found arrayed against him the Telugu Choda, the 
Kakatiya, and the Arya (i.e. Seuna) forces on the battlefield of Muttukur.* ** 

Ganapati and the Pandjas, Ganapati’s alliance with the Telugu Chola kings 
of Nellore involved him in a war with the Pandyas of Madura, who, under 
the able leadership of the famous Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I, subjugated 
between a.d. 1251 and 1257 the whole of Southern India and established 
their hegemony over it. As the Telugu Chola rulers of Nellore owed alle- 
giance, even though only nominally, to the Chola emperor, the Pandyas who 
had overthrown his authority considered that as his political successors they 
ought to bring the Telugu Chola dominions also under their sway. Of the 
two Telugu Chola chiefs who succeeded Tikka, his son, Manuma Siddhi II, 
known also as Vira-Gandagopala, held the northern or Telugu districts, 
whilst Vijaya-Gandag 5 pala ruled over the southern or Tamil districts. The 
latter by reason of the proximity of his territory to the Pandyan kingdom, and 
also on account of his alliance with the redoubtable Kadava chief, Kopperun- 
jinga, naturally became the object of their first attack. The steps taken by 
Vijaya-Gandagopala to protect his dominion from the Pandyan invasion are 
not known. He ultimately had to submit to the superior military strength of 
the Pandyas and acknowledge their supremacy. An inscription at K^chl of 

* EL III, No. 1 5, V. 34, p, 87. 

* . 577 , iv, 625. Kshemais-samam^evumih, 

^ TTDI/i, No. 53. 

* AR, 361 of 1913. 
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Jatavarman Vira Pandya, dated a.d. 1260, shows that the Pandyas had by that 
time overcome his opposition and entered his capital. ^ They next turned 
their attention to Nellore; but the conquest of that place was not so easily 
effected, since the attempt to reduce it involved them in a war with the 
northern powers, especially the Kakatiyas, with whom Vira-Gandagopala, 
otherwise known as Manuma Siddhi 11 , was in alliance. Apprehending the 
danger of an imminent Pandyan attack on his territories, he appealed to the 
Kakatiya, the Seuna, and the Bana rulers for help. To weaken the forces of 
the enemy by means of a diversion, the Pandyas sent an expedition, consisting 
mostly of feudatory forces, into the Kakatiya kingdom. The inscriptions of 
Rajendra Cho}a III, Kopperuhjihga, and Vijaya-Gandagopala, who had been 
reduced to vassalage by the Pandyas, found at Tripurantakam, in the heart of 
the Kakatiya kingdom, clearly indicate that these chieftains took part in the 
expedition.^ Kopperuhjihga, who is believed to have led the advance guard of 
the Pandyan army, penetrated as far as Daksharamam in the East Godavari 
district, with the object probably of establishing contact with the king of 
Kalihga, the enemy of the Kakatiya monarch;'^ but he suffered a defeat at the 
hands of Ganapati and was compelled to acknowledge his suzerainty.'^ It was 
obviously after this defeat that Kopperuhjihga, on the occasion of his paying 
homage to Ganapati, was honoured by him with the decoration of vJra-pada- 
nmdra or the anklet of the heroes. ^ Rajendra Choh III and Vijaya-Ganda- 
gopala, who probably suffered a defeat in an encounter with the Kakatiya 
nobles headed by the Kayastha chief Jannigadeva, retreated hastily towards 
their dominions. That was apparently the reason why Vikrama Pandya re- 
linquished the idea of invading the Kakatiya kingdom, though he attributes 
it to his unwillingness to attack Ganapati who had two carps (the Pandyan 
emblems) on his face and a woman who was ruling over it with a man’s 
name.6 

While the expedition under Kopperuhjihga was still in progress in the 
north, the main Pandyan army led by at least three of their kings, Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya I, Bhuvanaikavira Vikrama Pandya, and Jatavarman Vira 
Pandya, advanced along the coast towards Nellore. They swept away all 
opposition and reached Muttukur, a village situated near the sea at a distance 
of thirteen miles to the east of the city. In a fierce engagement which took 
place here in a.d. 1263 Vira-Gandagopala was killed and his allies sustained 
a crushing defeat and retreated towards Perani (the Krishna). The Kakatiya 
and Seuna forces appear to have suffered terribly during the course of their 
retreat ; their dead bodies, according to the contemporary Pandyan records, lay 

* ARy 483 of 1919. 

* AR, 201, 197, 198, and 272 of 1905. 

3 Slly xii, 247; ARy 198 of 1905. 

Ibid. 

* TTDIy iy 19. 
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strewn over the country as far as the banks of the Peraru, and the Bana sought 
safety in the jungle.^ As a result of this victory the Telugu Chola kingdom 
of Nellore was annexed to the Pandyan empire, though its administration was 
entrusted to the brothers of Vlra-Gandag(3pala, who apparently were com- 
pelled to rule it as the vassals of the Pandyas.^ In honour of his victory, 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya celebrated inrdbhisheka^ or the anointment, as a 
conquering hero, both at Nellore and at Kanchi, these being the two alternate 
capitals of the kingdom of Nellore,^ and struck a coin bearing the Pandyan 
emblem of two fishes separated by a sceptre with the legend Sundara Pandya 
in Tamil on the reverse and the Kakatlya Boar facing right below the symbols 
of the Sun and the Crescent Moon on the obverse.^ 

Inter-State Relations, Ganapati is credited in some of his inscriptions with 
victory over the kings of several other countries. The Chebrolu inscription 
of Jayapa, for instance, states that the Madra king, the Panchala, the Vi- 
deha king, the Hammira, the Huna, and the king of Kasi were suppliants at his 
door.5 Similarly it is stated in the Pakhal inscription that his heralds at each 
assembly announce before him the names of the Lord of Kasi, the Kalinga, 
the Saka monarch, the Ruler of Kerala, ‘the (King) of Tummana, the Huna 
King, the Prince of the Kurus, the Lord of Arimarda, the Ruler of the Maga- 
dhas, the Nepala, the Chola Monarchs’ and present them to him.^ Ganapati’s 
relations with the rulers of the Kajihga and Chola countries have already been 
noticed. Of the other kingdoms, Madra, Panchala, Videha, Kasi, Magadha, 
Kuru, and Nepala were situated in the north; and all of them, excepting 
probably the last, disappeared long before the time of Ganapati; for the whole 
of Northern India was at the time under the rule of the Muslim Sultans of 
Delhi. The Saka rule which had been confined to Western India in ancient 
times was destroyed by the Gupta emperor Chandragupta II Vikramaditya 
in the latter half of the fourth century a.d., and the Hunas were overwhelmed 
by Yasovarman and Narasirnha Gupta Baladitya early in the next. Neither 
the Sakas nor the Hunas are known to have ruled subsequently in any part of 
India. The inclusion of the kings of these countries among the princes who 
came to pay homage to Ganapati must, therefore, be attributed to a literary 
convention popular with the prasasti writers of the period and it may be dis- 
missed without serious consideration. Tummana was situated in the Madhya 
Pradesh adjoining Telihgana, and Kerala in the extreme south on the west 
coast. Arimarda has been identified with Pegu on the Burmese coast; it is 
not unlikely that Ganapati may have had intercourse, friendly or otherwise, 

* AR^ 332, 340, 354, 361, and 365 of 1913. 

^ K. A. N. Sastri, The Randyan Kingdom^ p. 168. 

^ AREi^ 19^4* part ii, para. 18; Slly iv, no. 865. 

4 PIEIQ 1938. p. 42. 

* EJ, V, p. 149. 
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with rulers of these countries. Of the Hammiras, who also figure in the Seuna 
inscriptions as the opponents of Sihghana, nothing is known, although they 
had been identified by some, but on very inadequate grounds, with the 
Muslims.^ 

Achievements of Ganapaii. Ganapati was the most powerful of the Kakatlya 
sovereigns. During his long reign of sixty- three years, he met with few 
reverses, except during the Pandyan invasion in a.d. 1263, though he was 
continuously engaged in warfare. At the time of his accession, the Andhra 
country was in a state of complete political disorganization. The power of the 
Chalukya-Cholas and the Chalukyas of Kalyani had finally disappeared, 
leaving behind a congeries of feudal states, small and great, engaged in a 
confused scramble for supremacy. He set before himself the task of restoring 
the political unity of the country and succeeded in a large measure in accom- 
plishing his object. 

Ganapati was a good administrator; he concerted measures for improving 
trade and industries in general, especially agriculture. The petty chiefs ruling 
in the region round Motupalli had been scaring away the foreign merchants, 
who had been accustomed to frequent that harbour, by levying heavy duties 
on imports and exports and confiscating articles of merchandise which had 
been cast ashore. He put an end to these exactions; and by granting special 
concessions to the merchants who came to trade in the port and taking 
measures to ensure the safety of their lives and property he attracted them 
into his dominions. In consequence of this policy the economic prosperity 
of the country rapidly increased, whilst towns and cities became rich as trade 
and industry grew and prospered. 

An important event in the civil administration of the country was the 
change of the capital from Anumakonda to Warangal. The foundations of the 
new capital were laid, as we have mentioned above, by Ganapati’s uncle 
Rudradeva in the last years of his reign. Ganapati continued his work, and built 
two forts one within the other, constructed respectively of stone and of mud. 
The new fort, if we can rely on tradition, was provided with seventy-fisre 
bastions, each of which was guarded by a ndyaka in the service of the 
king. 

Ganapati' s family. Ganapati had no male issue; but he had two daughters, 
the elder called Rudramba or Rudramadevi and the younger named Gana- 
parhba or Ganapamadevi. The former was given in marriage to a prince of the 
Eastern Chalukyan lineage caled Virabhadra, and the latter to Beta of the Kota 
family. Ganapati chose his elder daughter, Rudramba, as the heir apparent; 
and regarding her as a son, named her Rudradeva and in a.d. 1260 or a little 
earlier made her his co-regent. 

Ganapati* s Vassals^ Generals^ and Ministers. Ganapati was assisted in his 
wars and in the administration of the kingdom by a large number of feuda- 
^ Fleet: DKD^ Bombay Gazetteer^ vol. i, part ii, p. 525. 
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tones, generals, ministers, and officials. All of them, to whichever category 
they belonged, had to serve in the army, since the public services were 
organized on a military basis. It is not possible, therefore, to make any 
distinction between civil and military properly so called because no such 
distinction existed at the time. The feudatories may be divided broadly 
into two classes, old and new. The Recherlas and the Malyalas were the oldest 
of the Kakatlya feudatories. Their fortunes, as we noted above, were linked 
up with those of the Kakatiya monarchs almost from the very beginning. 
Rudra, the head of the Recherla family, played an important part in the 
affairs of the Kakatlya kingdom in the opening years of Ganapati's reign and 
indeed saved it from destruction. When, on the death of Kakati Rudra and 
his brother Mahadeva in the wars with the Scunas, and the imprisonment of 
Ganapati at Devagiri, the nobles rose in revolt and warriors from beyond the 
frontiers swept the country, Rudra stood firmly loyal and took upon himself 
the task of preserving the integrity of the kingdom. He drove out the foreign 
invaders, put down the nobles with a stern hand, and governed the land until 
the return of his young master from captivity at Devagiri. ^ Rajanayaka, the 
commander of his forces, followed the Kakatiya army to Kalihga when, after 
the death of the Velanati king Prithvisvara, Ganapati invaded that country in 
A.D. 1212, and rendered distinguished service on several fields of battle.^ 
Though several other members of the Recherla family are mentioned in the 
inscriptions they do not demand any special notice, since they do not seem 
to have had any considerable share in the affairs of the State. Of the chiefs 
of the Malyala family, Chauriida, the son of Kata, the conqueror of Kota, 
deserves particular mention, for he took a leading part in the early wars of 
Ganapati with the Velanaji ruler Prithvisvara. The appellations dvipi-lm/faka 
and divi-churakdra which are associated with his name in the inscriptions 
clearly prove that he took an active part in the overthrow of the Ayya family 
and the subjugation of Divi which was situated on the shore of the estuary 
of the river Krishna.^ 

The feudatories of the second class came under the Kakatiya rule only 
during the time of Ganapati. Of these the Ayya chiefs of Divi are the most 
noticeable. Ganapati, it may be remembered, reduced the Ayya family to 
subjection about a.d. 1202, married, as mentioned above, two princesses, 
Naramamba and Peramamba, the daughters of Pina Chodi, and took Jayapa, 
one of the three sons of that chief, into his service.-* Jayapa was a distinguished 
soldier who appears to have been specially skilled in training the war elephants 
and overseeing their employment on the field of battle. He became the gaja- 
sdhini of Ganapati and rendered valuable service in his wars, especially during 

» HAS, No. 3, p. 9. 

* Ibid., SU, iv, 1 1 17. 

^ Corpus, Nos. 8-9. 

^ El, iii, pp. 82-93. 
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his campaign in Kalihga. Jayapa was a connoisseur of art and a distinguished 
man of letters ; he composed a treatise on dancing and choreography called 
the Nrittaratndvali^ which is considered by competent authorities to be the 
best work extant on the subject by any Indian writer. The most important and 
powerful feudatories of Ganapati, however, belonged to the various branches 
of the Telugu Chola family. Of these, the Telugu Cholas of Nellore, who 
must be regarded as subordinate allies rather than feudatories, demand atten- 
tion first. The part played by Tikka and Manuma Siddhi II in the southern 
wars of Ganapati has already been described and their activities need not be 
considered afresh in this context. Next in importance were the Eruva and 
Pottapi branches of the family. How and when these were reduced to sub- 
jection by Ganapati is not definitely known, but the former appear to have 
come under the Kakatiya power soon after the overthrow of the Vclanadus. 
As Choda Tikka, who took part in Ganapati’s last war with Prithvisvara, is said 
to have conquered the rnanniya chiefs of Eruva in the early years of that king’s 
reign, it is not unlikely that Tikka may have in fact undertaken the conquest 
of the district at the instance of his ally. However that may be, it seems certain 
that this conquest was eft'ected before Ganapati’s invasion of Kalihga in 
A.D. 1212; for Eruva Bhima, who must have entered into the service of the 
Kakatiya monarch after the subjugation of his territory, took an active part 
in it, as we have mentioned above. The Telugu Cholas of Pottapi appear to 
have come under the Kakatiya rule about the same time or a little later; and 
Opili Siddhi of this family, at the instance of his master Ganapatideva, 
defeated Mallideva, the Telugu Chola of Konidena, conquered Kamma-nadu, 
and was granted possession of the Six-Thousand Country as a reward for his 
services.^ The Chakranarayana princes of Addahki were probably forced to 
submit about the same time. Mahamandalesvara Madhava Maharaja of this 
family, who was apparently ruling as an independent chief in a.d. 1208--9, is 
said in an inscription of his son Sarngadharadeva, dated a.d. 1254-5, to have 
been a vassal of Kakati Ganapatideva a certain Madeva or Madhava 
Nayaka, who was ruling over this region as a subordinate of Ganapati in 
A.D. 1239-40, has been identified with this Mahamandalesvara Madhava 
Maharaja. 3 If this identification should be accepted, it would corroborate the 
evidence of Sarngadharadeva’s inscription that Madhava was indeed a 
vassal of Ganapati. He was succeeded by his sons Singhaladeva and Sarnga- 
dharadeva, who ruled their principality jointly as the subordinates of Ganapati 
until A.D. 1257.*^ The Chakranarayana line has been wrongly taken by 
modern writers to have been an offshoot of the Seuna family of Devagiri. 
There is, however, absolutely no evidence in support of this view, though 
since Madhava Maharaja and his descendants were members of the Salan- 
kayana-^^/rtf or clan, it is not improbable that they had some remote connexion 

* AR, 183 of 1899 (J'J/, vi. 628); AR^ 243 of 1897 {Slly vi, 206). 

* ND 7 , iii, o. 76, NDJ, i, Cp., 17. ^ NDJ, iii, p. 1452. 


♦ NDJ, iii, p. 1451. 
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with the kings of the Salankayana dynasty who held sway over the coastal 
Andhra country in the 4th and 5 th centuries of the Christian era. Certain 
chiefs of the Eastern Chalukyan descent do in fact figure in the inscriptions of 
Ganapati, but nothing of importance is known about them, though Ganapati’s 
daughter Rudramba was given in marriage to Virabhadra, one of the members 
of this family. ^ Another member of the family, Bhimaraju who made the gift 
of a village to the temple of Tripurantaka-Mahadeva at Tripurantakam in 
A.D. 1257, appears to have taken an active part in Ganapati’s expedition to the 
South. His titles Drdvila-hhayajvara^ Karndta-nmndalika-vairi-godhuma-ghattana- 
gharatta^ and Ballddaraya-disdpaiia^ clearly indicate that he participated in 
Samanta Bhoja’s expedition in a.d. 1249.2 Another Chalukyan chief, whose 
name is now unfortunately lost, held the offices of the sakala senddhipah (com- 
mander-in-chief of all the armies) and patlasdhinL 1 le claims to have been the 
Gandiva (Arjuna) of the battle which was fought on the banks of the G 5 da- 
vari and that he there cut off the head of Gonturi Nagadeva,-^ who, as we have 
mentioned above, was probably an ally of the Eastern Ganga king Narasiiiiha I. 

The names of several generals in the service of Ganapati are recorded in the 
inscriptions of his reign, but since no information is available about their 
careers or the part they played in the wars of their master, most of them do not 
call for special notice ; exception, however, must be made in the cases of a few. 
Samanta Bhoja of the Dochi family led the Kakatlya armies during Ganapati’s 
expedition to the South in a.d. 1249. defeated the southern rulers and 
captured the city of Kahchl, where he re-established the authority of the 
Telugu Chola king of Nellore.^ It is not unlikely that he also assisted 
Manuma Siddhi II and Gahgaya Sahini in overthrowing the Kalukada chief 
Rakkasa Ganga. Bhaskara or Bhaskaradeva and Prolu Rautu also deserve men- 
tion. The former was the commander of the elephant force, and the latter 
held the office of tantrapdla or war minister.^ Among the ministers of the king, 
Somaya of the Induluri family was the most eminent. Though a brahman by 
birth and ranking as a tnahdpradhdna at the court, he, like several others of his 
community, followed the profession of arms and by sheer merit rose to the 
position of one of the foremost generals in the service of his master. If we can 
trust the evidence of the Swaydgasdra^ he commanded the Kakatiya expedi- 
tionary force against Kalihga in a.d. 1212, when he overran that countr}^, and 
having destroyed the authority of the Kolanu chiefs, reduced Vehgl to 
subjection. In recognition of his meritorious services, Ganapati seems to have 
conferred on him the title of Kolani-Soma. Another mahdpradhdna of this king 
was Prola-Bhima Nayaka, who bore several distinguished titles, the most im- 
portant of which was Aruvela-dushaka (destroyer of the Aruvelu, i.e. the Vcla- 
nddu Six-thousand Country), Silryavamsa-pratishthdchdrya (the establisher of 


* A//, X, 360; AR, 740 of 1920. 

^ ARy 194 of 1905 {Slly X, 398). 

^ ARliy 1929-30, para. 30, 1916, para. 52. 


^ ARy 203 of 1905 {SUy X, 355). 
^ ]Ay xxi, pp. 122, 197. 
^ Kdkattya Sanichikaiy App., p. 12, v. 27. 
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the Solar family of kings), and Kdiichi-churakdra (the plunderer of Kahchl). 
As this mahapradhana is said to have died in a . d . 1213, it may be presumed 
that he served in Ganapati’s last war on Prithvisvara of Velanadu, in which 
he restored Choda Tikka of Nellore to his ancestral kingdom, and helped this 
prince to reconquer the city of Kahchl from his enemies.* Muche-Nayaka of 
the Musundnn-anvajia^ and Penuhgula vamsa and Manuma-y<:^^?, an ankakdra 
of Kdtageluva and Kdnchipura-nirjita-jaydngnd-vallabhay i.e. the lord of the lady 
victory won by conquering the city of Kahchi)^ appears to have assisted 
Prola-Bhima Nayaka in recapturing Kahchl. Potana, Kuchena Preggeda, 
and Kondaya Preggada all held office as pradhdnas? The position of Gahgaya 
Sahini who held office as hdhattara-niydg-ddhipati in the official hierarchy of 
the State is not easy to determine. He would seem to have been, according 
to the literal interpretation of his official designation, president of the 
seventy-two categories of royal services, in which the senddhyakshas^ mahd- 
pradhdnas^ pradhdnas^ &c., were included, but whether he actually occupied 
such an exalted place at Ganapati’s court cannot be ascertained definitely, 
since the evidence on the subject is so meagre and fragmentary. Apart from 
his position as a bdhattara niyog-ddhipati ^ Gahgaya Sahini was a distinguished 
military officer; he was probably in charge of the Kakatiya cavalry, for he is 
spoken of, in one of the Tripurantakam inscriptions, as a turaga-sddhanika.^ 
The early history^ of Gahgaya Sahini is obscure. He was originally, according 
to the Kaifiyat of Oguru, in the service of Choda Tikka of Nellore, who 
appointed him as the governor of his territories above the liastern Ghats.s 
On the death of his master in a . d . 1248, he was attacked by the Kalukada 
chief Rakkasa Gahga who deprived him of his authority and drove him 
into exile. Thereupon he entered the service of Ganapati about a . d . 1250, 
probably with the help of his brother-in-law Arhbadeva, and succeeded 
some time before a . d . 1255 in winning back his territory. Ganapati appointed 
him to the office of the bdhattara-niydg-ddhipati^ as we have just mentioned, 
and conferred on him an extensive tract of territory extending from Panugal 
in the Nalgonda district of the old Hyderabad State to the fort of Kaivaram 
in the Kolar district of the Mysore State, which he ruled from Vulluru- 
pattana in the Cuddapah district of the Andhra State as his capital.^ It 
may be noted here that this terril;ory granted by Ganapati to Gahgaya 
Sahini as his fief became the nucleus of the short-lived Kayastha king- 
dom of Vallur which rose to such power under his successors. Gahgaya 
Sahini is said in his inscriptions to have won victories over several enemies 
of whom, however, nothing more than their names is now known to us. 

* AREy 1929-30, para. 30. 

* ARy No. 188 of 1917 {Slly X, 265). 

3 ARy Nos. 530 of 1925, 328 of 1934-5, Ifis of Mad. Pres., ii, Gt. 586 E. 

^ ARy No. 268 of 1905, SlI, X, 465. 

5 See Ch. Virabhadra Rao, History of the Age of the Kakatiya Kings y p. 402. 

^ ARy No. 571 of 1909, Slly Xy 334. 
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Gahgaya Sahini died in a.d. 1257 after serving Ganapati for eight years. 
As he had no issue, he was succeeded by his nephew Jannigadeva, the son 
of his younger sister ChandaladevL Gahgaya Sahim had in his service an 
able minister called Namadeva Panc^ta, who helped him to carry on the 
administration of his territory. He stood high in the favour of Ganapati, who 
granted to him the standard of miiru-rdja-jagaddla and the title chalamarti- 
ganda.^ 


Rudramadevi 

(a.d. 1259-95) 

Rudramadevi or Rudraiiiba, who, it may be remembered, was nominated 
by her father Ganapatideva as the heir to the throne, began to rule the king- 
dom, as already stated, conjointly with him as his co-regent from 1182 
(a.d. 1259-60) onwards,^ under the name of Rudradeva Maharaja. During 
the first two or three years of her joint rule with her father, whilst she was 
being initiated into the mysteries of government under his guidance, the 
country was thrown into confusion and disorder, as we have explained 
above, by the Pandyan invasion and the disastrous defeat on the battlefield of 
Muttukur. Although Ganapati was, as we know, ultimately successful in 
vanquishing the Pandyan armies which had penetrated as far north as the 
banks of the Krishna, and in turning back the tide of invasion, he yet suffered 
considerable loss of territory, and his hold over his feudatories and nobles 
was very much shaken. In consequence of this they became more powerful 
and manifested an increasing tendency to act independently without reference 
to the central government. Realizing perhaps that he was too old and feeble 
to cope with the new situation, Ganapati appears to have withdrawn from 

* ARy Nos. 231 and 283 of 1903 and .S’//, x, 332 and 343. 

* ARy No. 1940/ 1905 and.S'J/, x, 398. The relationship between Ganapatideva and Rudrambahad 
been, until recently, a subject of controversy. The Venetian traveller Marco Polo, who visited the 
Tclugu country in or about a.d. 1293 during the closing years of Rudrarhba’s reign, speaks of 
her as the wife of her predecessor, viz. Ganapatideva (K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Vorcign Notices of 
South IndiOy p. 174). Similarly, Kumaraswami Somapithi, the son of the famous commentator, 
Kolachclama Mallinatha Suri, asserts in his celebrated commentary on Vidyanatha’s Prataparudra- 
yaidhhushanam that after the death of Ganapatideva, who had only female issue, his chief queen, 
Rudramadevi, ruled the kingdom for several years without opposition (Kdkatiya Samchika^ ^PP*)* 
His evidence is not, however, consistent; for in the Ndtaka-prakaramm of the same work he 
states that Rudrariiba was the daughter of Ganapatideva by his queen, Somamba, thereby 
contradicting his own earlier statement. How Kumaraswami Somapithi came to commit him- 
self to two contradictory statements about Ganapatideva’s relationship to Rudramba is not easily 
explicable. The Pratdpacharitra and the Ijocal Records {faivapraciidritu Gramhamdlay Warangal, 
No. 3, p. 40) also refer in the same manner to Rudramadevi as Ganapatideva’s queen. On 
the authority of the works mentioned above, especially the first, several scholars and historians 
of the last generation held that Ganapatideva was succeeded by his queen Rudramadevi. This view, 
however, is utterly untenable. The contemporary epigraphic evidence leaves absolutely no room 
for doubt that Rudramba was not the wife but the daughter of Ganapati. As this fact has now been 
uni versally recognized, it is not necessary to cite evidence or to embark on a fresh discussion of the 
subject here. 
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active politics about this time and to have retired into the background, 
leaving the government entirely in the hands of his daughter and her 
counsellors. 

The king did not, however, as is generally assumed, die immediately after 
his retirement. There is reason to believe that he was alive at least until a.d. 
1269-70, though he no longer took much part in the affairs of the kingdom. 
Two records call for special attention in this connexion. In an epigraph at 
Tripurantakam dated S. 1188 Kshaya (a.d. 1266) Pedda Mallaya Preggada, 
feudal lo:d of the donor Tammiraja, is spoken of as the Mahdpradhdna and 
the subordinate of Ganapatideva Maharaja. ^ It is evident then that Ganapati 
was still living at this time ; otherwise the donor of the record would not have 
omitted the name of the ruling sovereign Rudramadevi and referred to his 
master as a Mahdpradhdna of Ganapatideva. More important still is an in- 
scription of the Kayastha chief Jannigadeva at Duggi in the Palnad taluk of 
the Guntur district dated S. 1191 Sukla (a.d. 1269), in which Rudramadevi 
is spoken of as the Pattdddhatl of Ganapatideva Maharaja and not as a queen 
formally invested with sovereign powers for the term pattoddhatl, an obvious 
scribal error for pattoddhriti {pa/ta^ royalty, and ud-dhriti, chosen or selected), 
indicates that Rudramadevi was still at that time only queen designate and 
not yet formally anointed as sovereign ruler. Two important conclusions 
follow from this: (i) that Ganapatideva was alive until S. 1191 (a.d. 1269); 
and (2) that Rudramadevi was not the crowned queen of the Kakatiya king- 
dom until that year. The time was not yet propitious for celebrating her 
coronation. The political situation in the country was indeed critical; both 
internal and external danger threatened the stability of the kingdom. 

The nomination of Rudrariiba by Ganapatideva as his heir and successor, 
and her appointment as his co-regent, did not meet with general approval. 
Some of the nobles of the country who were unwilling to pay obeisance to a 
woman and submit to her authority took up arms against her and attempted 
to throw off her yoke. Certain other members of the royal house, according 
to the Praidpacharitra, also made a bid for the throne. It is stated that Hari- 
haradeva and Murarideva, sons of Ganapatideva by another queen who was 
not the mother of Rudrariiba, gathered their followers together, captured 
Warangal, and ousted Rudrariiba from the capital city; but she had powerful 
supporters who rallied round her and helped her to put down the rebels with 
a stern hand. She marched on the capital with all speed at the head of a large 
army, persuaded the citizens to join her and abandon her enemies, and with 
their help easily effected entrance into the fort and put to death her half- 
brothers who there fell into her hands. ^ This account, however, is not sup- 
ported by other evidence. Nowhere excepting in the Pratdpacharitra do we 
find any mention of Ganapatideva's sons Hariharadeva and Murarideva 

* AR, 207 of 1905 ; Sll^ X, 407. * AR^ 573 of 1909; Sll^ x, 422. 

^ iaivaprachdriiU‘Granthamala (Warangal), No. 3, p. 40. 
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in the numerous epigraphical and literary records of the time. Thus in the 
absence of supporting evidence of a trustworthy character no historical value 
need be attached to the story of Hariharadeva and Murarideva, though it is 
not unlikely that the account preserves the memory of a rebellion against 
the authority of Rudramba. Most of the feudatories, generals, and officials 
remained firmly loyal to the queen. The Kayastha chiefs, Jannigadeva and 
his younger brothers Tripurari and Ambadeva, Prasaditya of the Recherla 
family, and some of the Reddi chiefs like Gona Gannaya Reddi espoused her 
cause and helped her to defeat the rebels. According to the Velugdtivdri- 
vamsdvali Rudramba’s victory over the rebels was entirely due to the 
unswerving loyalty and soldierly prowess of Recherla Prasaditya. After van- 
quishing the queen’s enemies, he is said to have carried through her corona- 
tion and himself to have assumed the proud titles of Kdkatija-rdJya-sthdpan- 
dchdrya and Rdya-pitdmahdnka^ 

The Velugdtivdrt-vamsdvali^ which is in fact the family chronicle of the 
Recherla chiefs, attributes the entire credit of suppressing the rebels to 
Prasaditya and ignores the parts played by others. But in fact Prasaditya was 
not the only chief who was distinguished by the titles mentioned above. 
Several other nobles and officers who bore the same or similar titles must 
have joined him in suppressing the rebels and in establishing the queen 
firmly on her father’s throne.^ Of these Mahdpradhdna Kannara Nayaka, 
Mahdpradhdna Ganapaddeva Maharajulu, Nissahkamalla Mallikarjuna Na- 
yaka, and Ambadeva, who are all referred to as Rayas tkdpandchdry as in their 
inscriptions ranging in date from §. 1196 (a.d. 1275) to S. 1212 (a.d. 1290), 
deserve special mention. ^ And beside these Gundaya Nayaka and Madaya 
Nayaka, who bore the birudas of svdmidrdhara-ganda^ and Machaya Nayaka 
who, in addition to this, is called svdmivamhakara-ganda^ may have also parti- 
cipated in putting down the intransigent chieftains.^ 

The external dangers were not less threatening. Some of the rulers of the 
neighbouring states seized the Kakatiya territory in the neighbourhood of their 

* V elugotivdri-vamsdvali (University of Madras), 1939, Introd., pp. 5-4 and vv. 17-18. 

* De vari Nayadu, son of Machaya Nayanirhgaru, is spoken of as Kdketardjya-sthdpan-dchdrya in his 
inscriptions dated S. 1235 (a.d. 1313) and 1239 (a.d. 1317) (. 57 /, x. 305; AR, 79 of 1938-9). 
Similarly, Kachaya Reddi *who vanquished the Muslim ruler who had penetrated into the Telugu 
country after conquering Gaula, Gurjara, Ma|ava, Maharashtra and other countries’ is styled 
Mahdrdya-sthdpan-dchdrya in an undated inscription at Srisailam in the Kurnool district {AR^ 
34 of 1942-3). These two officers may have acquired their titles by the services which they ren- 
dered to the state after the incursion of the Muhammadans into the Telugu country, and had in 
all probability no connexion with Rudrlmiba’s installation on the throne. 

^ Telingdna Inscriptions Revised (Unpublished), No. 114 (Alugadapa, Nalgonda district), dated 
S. 1196 Raktakshi (a.d. 1275); AR, 804 of 1922; Sll, x, 430, dated 6. 1202 Pramadi (a.d. 1280) 
(Nanduru, Bapatla tdkk, Guntur district); Corpus, 33 (Panugal, Nalgonda district), dated 1212 
Vikriti (a.d. 1290) ; AR, 268 of 1903 ; SIJ, x, 463 (Tripur^takam, Kurnool district), dated ^.1212, 
Vikriti (a.d. 1290). 

* Telinngdna Inscriptions Revised (Unpublished), No. 126 (S. 1219, a.d. 1297), No. 127 (S. 1220, 
a.d. 1298); and SII, x, 491. 
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frontiers and established themselves there permanently. The Kajihga Gaja- 
pati Narasiriiha I, it may be remembered, had suffered a defeat in or before 
A.D. 1157-8 at the hands of Ganapati in a battle fought on the bank of the 
Godavari and had had to retreat into his own country, abandoning his con- 
quests on the bank of the river. The Kakatlya authority lasted there until 
S. 1184 (a.d. 1262), as is clearly proved by Kopperuhjihga’s Daksharamam 
inscriptions of that date, in which he acknowledges the supremacy of 
Ganapatideva.i No trace of the Kakatiya rule is found in any documentary 
evidence from the Godavari valley until a.d. 1278-9, when a certain Kara- 
parti Suraya Reddi, a servant of Kakatiya Rudradeva Maharaja, who is 
identical with Rudramba, made a gift to the temple of the god Bhimesvara 
of Daksharamam.2 It is obvious that the Kakatiya power must have suffered 
an eclipse in the Godavari valley during the interval. What happened there 
during this period is not definitely known. It is not unlikely that the Gajapati 
Narasiriiha I of Kalinga, taking advantage of the then unsettled state of the 
Kakatiya dominions, led his forces into the Godavari delta with the object of 
recovering his lost possessions. A short incomplete epigraph at Dakshara- 
mam dated §. 1184 (a.d. 1262) mentions a Narasirhga Naradhipa who may 
well be in fact the same person.^ 

However this may be, no trace of the Kakatiya rule is to be found either in 
the G odavari valley or in V cfigi during the first sixteen years of Rudramadevi’s 
reign. The Eastern Chalukyan and the Haihaya chiefs who were ruling in the 
region during this period acknowledge no overlord. It is not possible to 
ascertain whether they were actually independent or were merely for some 
time allowed by the queen to govern as nominally autonomous princes be- 
cause of their relationship to her through her marriage. During the latter part 
of her reign, at any rate, the Godavari valley and Vengi would appear to have 
come once more fully under her sway. The Gajapati Vira Bhanudeva I, son 
and successor of Narasiriiha I, accompanied by Arjunadeva, the Matsya chief 
of Oddadi, and others, invaded VerigI in S. 1196 (a.d. 1274) and advanced as 
far as Daksharamam on the Godavari.^ To check his advance and to defend 
the territories of the petty chiefs of Vengi who were probably under her pro- 
tection, Rudramadevi sent an army to the east under two capable commanders, 
Poti Nayaka and Proli Nayaka, sons of Nallapa Nayaka, to oppose the in- 
vasion. The Kakatiya generals met the Gajapati somewhere on the banks of 
the Godavari and inflicted a crushing defeat on his army. They assumed as a 
mark of their victory the titles Gajapati-matta-tndtanga-simha (lion to the rut- 
ting elephant, viz. the Gajapati) and Oddiyaraja-mana-mardana (the destroyer 
of the pride of Oddiyaraya, that is tlie Gajapati). s Kakatiya authority was thus 

* .V//, iv, 1541, 1342, 1542-B. * Ibid., 1152. 

’ Ibid., 1097. ^ Slly iv, 1089 and 1373. 

* SJI, X, 422; The Andhra Tatrika^ ^922, Kartika ba. 30 Saturday, iJ/erary Supplement ^ The 
Pulidindi Inscription. 
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re-established in the coastal Andhra country, and that it remained un- 
challenged there until the end of Rudramba’s reign is shown by the provenance 
of the inscriptions of herself and her subordinates found in the region.^ 

The Pandyas were now in possession of a large part of the Kakatiya terri- 
tory in the south which they had occupied after their victory at Muttukur. 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I is indeed said to have entrusted this country to 
the brothers of that Vira-Gandag 5 pala whom he had slain in the battle; 
apparently they were to govern it as the feudatories of the Pandyas.^But in fact 
nothing is really known either of these brothers or of their reputed rule at 
Nellore. It is most probable that Vikrama Pandya, one of the co-regents of 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I, had actually made an unsuccessful attack on 
the Kakatiya dominions ; the statement in one of his undated inscriptions at 
Chidambaram that he did not carry his arms to the north because a woman 
who had assumed the name of a king was then ruling there would seem to 
be a euphemistic cover for the failure of an abortive expedition led by him 
against the Kakatiya kingdom.^ The available epigraphic evidence shows that 
immediately after Jatavarman Sundara Pandya Fs return to the south, Nellore 
and its dependencies passed into the hands of Tribhuvana Chakra vartin 
Virarajendra Chola, who is identical with the last Choja emperor Rajendra 
III,^ and who apparently held the territory as a subordinate of the Pandyan 
monarch. The inscriptions of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I at Nandalur and 
Tirupati show that the eastern half of the Cuddapah district as well as the 
Chittoor district were also annexed by him.s The Kalukada chiefs Kesava- 
deva and his brother Rayamurari S 5 mideva, sons of Rayadeva Maharaja whom 
Gahgaya Sahim had previously fought with and subdued, encouraged prob- 
ably by the Pandyas, forswore their allegiance and proclaimed their in- 
dependence. They made inroads into the Kayastha territory and succeeded 
in reducing a large part of it. Though in his inscriptions dated ii86 and 
1 1 91 Gandapendera Jannigadeva is said to have been then ruling the terri- 
tory extending from Panugal to Kaivarariikota in the Kolar district, this 


* AR^ 285 of 1893; J 7 /, iv, 1152. Daksharamam, 1200 (a.d. 1278-9); AR, 281 of 1930-1. 
Telikicherla Tadepalligudem taluk y West Godavari district, 1202 (a.d. 1200); ARy 318 of 
1924. Gudimetta, Nandigam tdluky Krishna district, 1213 (a.d. 1291); Slly vi. No. 81. Pedakahe 
palle, Masulipatam tdluky Krishna district, 1214 (a.d, 1292); Slly iv. No. 1307. Daksliaramam, 
East Godavari district, 1215 (a.d. 1293). 

* K. A. N. Sastri, The Pdndyan Kingdom, p. 168. ^ AR, No. 365 of 1913. 

* V. Vcnka>7a is of opinion that this Virarajendra Chola is a different person from the Chola 
emperor of the same name (I A, xxxvii (1909), p. 356). The chronological data furnished by his in- 
scriptions, in which the $aka years 1174, 1178, 1185 are coupled respectively with his 9th, 13th, 
and 20th regnal years, show that he came to the throne in $aka 1165, that is a.d. 1243-4; and 
though he appears to have begun his reign some three years before the date of accession assigned 
to the Chola emperor Rajendra III, yet the fact that he is mentioned as the overlord both of the 
Telugu Ch6|a chief Tikka I and of his son Munurna Siddhi II would seem to indicate that Vira- 
rajendra Chola and Rajendra Chola III arc in fact identical (Nellore Inscriptions, G. 39, 85, 90; 
U.48). 

» AR, 613 of 1907: TTDl, Nos. 45. 46, 48, 49, jo, 51, 54. 
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assertion is contradicted by the records of the two Kalukada chieftains. ^ It is 
stated in an epigraph at EIlaredcRpalle in the Kamalapur idluk of the Cudda- 
pah district, dated Prabhava corresponding to 1189 (a.d. 1267-8), that 
Bhujabala Viranarayana Some^varadeva Maharaja, who is the Somideva 
mentioned above, was at that time in control of the districts of Muliki 300, 
Homnahad (Honnavadi) 90, and Pendekallu 800 from the Kayastha capital 
Valluripattanam.^ Another inscription at Chintalaputturu in the Cuddapah 
taluk of the Cuddapah district, dated Vibhava corresponding to S. 1190 
(a.d. 1268-9), bears testimony to the rule of MahamandaUsvaras Murari 
Kesavadeva Maharaja and Somideva Maharaja, the lords of Kalukadapura, 
over the Kayastha territory at that time.^ If the Somideva mentioned in a 
record at Gundluru in the Rajampet taluk of the Cuddapah district dated 
1206 is, as is very likely, identical with the Kalukada chief of that name, 
then the Kayastha territory must have remained under the Kalukadas at least 
until that ycar.^ The absence of any reference in the inscriptions of Tripurari- 
deva and Arhbadeva, brothers and successors of Jannigadeva, to any victory 
over the Kalukada chiefs prior to S. 1194 (a.d. 1272)5 seems to point in the 
same direction. 

The most serious danger which threatened to subvert the Kakatiya 
monarchy came, however, from the west. The Seuna Mahadeva who suc- 
ceeded his cousin Krishna in a.d. 1260 appears to have invaded the Kakatiya 
kingdom soon after his accession to the throne. In some of his inscriptions 
Mahadeva is said to have been ‘the uprooter of the stalk of the lotus of the 
head of Tilhhgaraya’ ; he is also said to have ‘blown away like a tempestuous 
wind the heap of cotton, viz. the ruler of the Tillihga country’, and to have 
‘captured in battle the elephants, and the five musical instruments of the ruler 
of Tillinga’ ; but to have left that ruler Rudrama free, ‘because of his reluctance 
to kill a woman’.^ These statements cannot possibly be accepted at their face 
value since they are clearly one-sided and, to say the least, highly exaggerated. 
In the first place, Mahadeva never in fact killed any ruler of the Tillinga 
country, as his title Telungardja-Hrah-kamala-muldtpdtana appears to suggest; 
for Rudramba, his contemporary on the Andhra throne, actually survived 
him for several years. The title was, as a matter of fact, hereditary; it had its 
origin in Jaitugi Fs victory over Kakati Rudra in a.d. 1196; and it was borne 
by at least one Seuna king before Mahadeva ever came to the throne.^ His 
invasion of the Kakatiya kingdom was, however, a fact; it was an attack 
which, though successful at first, seems to have ended, entirely contrary to the 
statement in the Seuna records, in utter failure; for according to the Pratdpa- 

* 550 and 573 of 1909; Slly x, 402 and 422. 

2 AR, 226 of 1937-8. 3 AR^ 319 of 1915. 

♦ AR^ 622 of 1909. 

5 AR^ 168 and 248 of 1905; A//, x, 431 and 432. 

® Hemadri-Vratakhanday Rajapta^asti I, vv. 48 and 52; see Bombay Gazetteer^ vol. ii, i, p. 273. 

’ BC, vii, Sk. 95. 
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charitra Mahadevaraja did indeed invade the Kakatiya kingdom and laid siege 
to the capital, Warangal; but Queen Rudrarhba fought him valiantly for fif- 
teen days during which she destroyed three lakhs of the Seuna infantry and 
a lakh of cavalry. In the end she completely defeated him in a battle fought 
under the walls of the fort and put him to flight, pursuing the retreating 
Seuna forces up to the walls of their capital Devagiri. Unable to oppose her 
advance, Mahadeva sued for peace and, agreeing to pay a crore of gold coins 
as war indemnity, he concluded a treaty with her. Rudrarhba distributed the 
money thus obtained among the commanders of her army, and after setting 
up a pillar of victory returned to her own kingdom.* This account of the 
Seuna invasion seems at any rate to embody substantial elements of fact. 
The vast numbers of Seuna infantry and cavalry said to have been slain by 
Rudramba in the battle may doubtless be dismissed as exaggeration ; but the 
epigraphic and numismatic evidence available bears witness to the essentially 
authentic character of the narrative of the 'Pratdpacharitra. Two interesting 
facts so far ignored by scholars may be taken into consideration in this con- 
text. An inscription found at Panugal in the Nalgonda district of the old 
Hyderabad State and dated S. 1189 (a.d. 1267) registers a gift of land to the 
temple of the Chhaya-Somanatha of that place by Sarhgapanideva, son of the 
Seuna king, Sihghana, a subordinate of Kakatiya Manuma-Rudradeva, who 
is Rudrariiba.- We also learn from another epigraph at Hire-Kogilur in the 
Channagiri taluk of the Shimoga district of the Mysore State dated 1190 
(a.d. 1268) that this Sarhgapanideva was the father of Mahadeva.^ The fact 
that Sarhgapanideva, the father of Mahadeva, was compelled to accept ser- 
vice under Rudramba and enrol himself as one of her vassals clearly indicates 
that the Seuna king must have suffered a defeat, and thus the account in the 
T?raidpacharitra is confirmed. Evidently Sarhgapanideva, who had probably 
seized the fort of Panugal during the invasion, was unwilling to surrender it 
and return to his native country even after the defeat and subsequent retreat 
of his son. Having realized that under these circumstances it would be im- 
possible for him to exercise independent authority there, he appears to have 
decided to acknowledge the supremacy of the Kakatiya queen and to pay 
homage to her as one of her vassals in order to retain the fort in his possession. 

The buried treasure which was unearthed in 1922 at Rachapatnam in the 
Kaikalur of this Krishna district throws further interesting light on this 

* Saiva-prachdrinl-granthamdla (Warangal), No. 3, pp. 40-41. 

2 Corpus^ No. 34. 

3 EC, vii, CL zi. The inscription which traces the descent of Mahadeva is of immense interest. 

*Svasti $ri Somavamsddsudayati nripaiirsjaitugis^tatssutdsbhiit Jd/d-sa hhillamsdkhyasstadanu vijayaie 

SimhanassChakravarti iasmdt^Sdrangapdnih prati-nripatLbala-brdta vidrdvakd-yam vtra Sri Mahd- 
devardya-nripaiisairailokyamsdkrdmati* 

As the ^arhgapani mentioned in this verse never ascended the Seuna throne and as Krishna- 
Kannara who succeeded his grandfather Sihghana is ignored altogether, it is obvious that the 
object of the composer of the prasasti embodied in this record is to trace Mahadeva's descent and 
not to enumerate the names of rulers who preceded him on the throne. 
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subject. This find consisted of forty-three of the gold coins known as padma- 
tankas bearing the legends Sihghana, Kanhapa, Mahadeva, and Sri Rama in 
the Devanagari script. * Attempts have been made on the evidence of these 
coins to build up a theory supporting the existence of Scuna rule over the 
coastal Andhra country at this time.^ Any such theory is, however, utterly 
untenable. No territorial claims can be put forward on the evidence of the 
place where the treasure trove has been found. Coins are remarkably migra- 
tory; they often travel vast distances from the places where they were 
minted.'^ And it is in fact by no means unlikely that the hoard of Seuna coins 
discovered at Rachapatnam actually represents a part of the money which 
Rudrarhba, according to the Pratdpacharitram^ received from Mahadeva as 
war indemnity and distributed among the officers of her army. 

Very early in her reign Rudramadcvi seems to have recovered a part of the 
territory conquered by the Pandyas in the course of their invasion in a.d. 
1263. Though no definite information is at present available about the events 
which took place at this time, yet the provenance of the inscriptions of 
Rudramadcvi and her subordinates in the eastern part of the Cuddapah and 
Nellore districts bears ample testimony to the triumph of the Kakatiya arms 
in this region. An epigraph at Nandalur in the Rajampeta taluk of the Cud- 
dapah district registering a gift to the temple of Saumyanathasvami at that 
place by Nagaraja, the pradhani of the Gandapendera jannigadeva, show s that 
the Kayasthas had displaced the Pandyas in that neighbourhood as early as 
S. 1186 Raktakshi (a.d. 1264) ;** another record at Atluru in the Siddhavatam 
taluk of the same district dated S. 1190 Prabhava (a.d. 1268) indicates that 
the Kayastha success was not temporary but involved the permanent 
dislodgement of the Pandyas from that area.s This second inscription is 
unfortunately damaged, and the name of the chieftain at whose instance it 
v^as set up is lost; but the titles, Mandalika hrahmardkshasa^ and Gandapendera 
coupled with the date of the record leave no room for doubt that the ruler 
mentioned in it was in fact none other than Jannigadeva. 

Vira Rajendra Chola who, as we have seen, was ruling at Nellore from 
S. 1185 to 1190 (a.d, 1263-8) was ousted from power by a certain Maha- 
mandaleswara Nagadeva Maharaja, a vassal of Rudradeva Maharaja, who is 
Rudramadcvi. Evidently Rudramadcvi had effected the conquest of Nellore 
and the surrounding territory, and had placed Nagadeva Maharaja in charge 
of its government. His rule lasted there for a period of five years from 

1193 to 1197 (a.d. 1271-5),^ at the end of which time he was compelled 
to retire northwards into the southern marches of Kamma-nadu, where he 

' JRASBy xxi. Numismatic Supplement, No. xxxiv, pp. 6 ff . 2 xxiii, 193, n. 2. 

^ Hoards of Roman coins have been discovered in several places in South India; similarly E. 
Chalukyan coins bearing the legend ChalukyaChandra (Saktivarman 1) have been unearthed in Burma. 
It would be ridiculous to argue on the evidence of these that the authority of the Roman emperors 
or of Saktivarman 1 extended over South India and Burma respectively. 

^ AR^ 610 of 1907. * ARy I of 1939-40. ^ A/ 7 , A. 51, KV. 48, and N. 21, 
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continued as governor at Manike^varam and in its neighbourhood in the 
Ongole taluk of the Guntur district until 1202 (a.d. 1280).^ It would 
appear that he was displaced by Tribhuvanachakravarti Irumadi (Immath) 
Tirukalattideva, or Tirukalattideva II, of whom a record dated in his second 
regnal year, corresponding to 1201 (a.d. 1279), was found at Madamanur 
in the Gudur taluk less than twenty miles to the south of Nellore.^^ He was 
the eldest son of Manuma Siddhi II,^ the Telugu Chola king of Nellore who 
suffered death on the battlefield of Muttukur during the Pandyan invasion 
in A.D. 1263. His antecedents are, however, completely unknown to us. 
How he managed to expel the Kakatiya governor from Nellore and to re- 
occupy his ancestral territory cannot be ascertained definitely in the present 
state of knowledge. Though his title Tribhuvanachakravarti is suggestive of 
independent status, he was probably no more than an instrument in the hands 
of some external power hostile to the Kakatlyas and cherishing designs on 
the Nellore country. An interesting fact which has so far escaped the atten- 
tion of historians may well be noticed here. Irumadi Tirukalattideva’s attack 
on Nellore synchronized with Vijaya-Gandag 5 pala"s invasion of the Kayastha 
dominions, as is shown by an epigraph at Nandalur dated in his 29th regnal 
year (a.d. 1278-9).^ We may remind ourselves at this point that the whole of 
the Gudur taluk of the Nellore district and parts of the Chittoor district 
comprising Kalahasti and Tirupati were included in Vijaya-Gandagopala’s 
possessions .5 It is not unlikely that Tirukajattideva's attack on Nellore was 
somehow connected with Vijaya-Gandagdpala’s invasion of the Kayastha 
territory. How long after S. 1201 (a.d. 1279) Irumac^ Tirukalattideva con- 
tinued to rule at Nellore is not known; his rule probably lasted until $. 1204, 
when he was succeeded by Manuma-Gandagdpala, obviously another Telugu 
Chola chief, whose relationship with Irumadi, however, cannot be deter- 
mined owing to the lack of any evidence. 

Amhadeva : Vijaya-Gandagopala^s attack on the Kayastha dominion was not 
perhaps an isolated act of aggression; probably it was part of an organized 
attempt made by the P^dyas to recover the territory recently taken from them 
by the Kakatiya queen and her Kayastha feudatories. Beside Vijaya-Gandag5- 
pala, Kopperuhjihga and other Pandyan feudatories joined the expedition and 
marched against the Kayastha country under the comnund of Kulasekhara 
who had come to power in a.d. i 268. The attack naturally brought them into 
conflict with Ariibadeva, the ambitious and powerful Kayastha chief, who 
had succeeded his brother Tripurarideva I in a.d. 1272. He seems to have 

1 iV/, O. 75. " N/, G. 45. 

^ JTA^ xvii, pp. 223; AR, 213 of 1893; i*//, iv, 661. ^ AR, No. 423 of 1911. 

* N/, G. 57, 67, 69, 74, 75, 80, 91, ii6;s. 3, 8, and 19. The latest regnal year quoted in these 
records is the 27th (a.d. 1276-7) (G. 80). The Tirupati inscriptions are mostly fragmentary and 
undated (TD/, i, Nos. 59 (9th year^ 61 (4th year), 63, 67, 68, 69, 72, 76, 77 and 79). 
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resolved almost at the very outset of his career to resuscitate the fortunes of 
his family, which were then at a low ebb, and to carve out an independent 
kingdom for himself. In pursuance of these two objects, he was constantly 
engaged in warfare with his neighbours during his long reign of thirty-two 
years. Ambadeva would seem to have forsworn his allegiance to the Kakatiya 
queen almost from the very beginning of his rule, since no mention is made 
of an overlord in any of his inscriptions. His achievements are fully set forth 
in an epigraph at Tripurantakam dated §. 1212 Vikriti (a.d, 1290).^ In the first 
part of the inscription, which is entirely in Sanskrit verse, Arhbadeva is said 
to have conquered a chief of the name of Sripati Ganapati and to have assumed 
the title Rdyasahasramalla which had been borne by him ; he is also said to have 
cut off the heads of seventy-five kings, to have beheaded Eruva Mallidcva in 
battle, and assisted by twelve kshdm-mandalikas, to have put to flight Kesava 
together with Somideva and Alluganga; he killed Mallikarjuna, the enemy of 
gods and brahmans; he gave his daughter in marriage to Raj anna, the son of 
king Bollaya, and conferred on him, probably as a marriage portion, the terri- 
tory in the neighbourhood of Nandanapura; he also defeated all the Andhra 
kings and thereby acquired fame, and he re-established Manuma-Ganda- 
gopala who had been deprived of his kingship by his own followers at 
Vikramasiriihapura (Nellore) ; and finally he churned the ocean of his enemies 
from which he obtained troops of horses and elephants, wealth, and immortal 
renown as well as the Pandja-kalpa-drumas or wish-yielding trees, that is to 
say the (five) Pandyas. The long prasasti in Sanskrit prose forming the second 
part of the record enumerates several hirudas or titles of Arhbadeva, some of 
which are important because they refer to real events which actually took 
place during the course of his career. Of these the titles (1) Rdyasahasramalla 
(the wrestler with thousand kings), (2) Pimva-Mallidevani-tala-gondu-ganda (the 
hero who had taken the head of Emva Mallideva), (5) Praty-anika-prasadaya- 
mdna^Kulalekhara-ganda (the hero who vanquished KulaSekhara who made 
the opposing army his own palace), (4) Devagiri-rdya prasthdpita-prdbkrita- 
mani-kanaka-bhushana (he who is adorned with ornaments of gold and gems 
sent as gifts by the king of Devagiri), (5) Mallikdrjma-saptdhga-harana 
(confiscator of the seven constituent members of Mallikarjuna’s royalty), 
(6) Kddavaraya-vidhvamsana (destroyer of the Kadava king), and (7) Atl 
Pdndava-Pardkama-Pdndya-rdjanya-priya-preshita chanda veianda Vainateyayam- 
ghdla-turahga-sdrthayirdjamdna samposhita-sauhdrda (he whose friendship is 
nourished by the fierce elephants and the horses fleet as Vainateya (that is 
Garuda) sent with affection by the (five) Pandya kings who have surpassed the 
Pandavas in valour) deserve particular attention. They not only confirm some 
of the statements made in the earlier part of the inscription but also furnish 
much fresh information which finds no place in it. The information contained 
in this record is of immense importance, since it throws considerable light on 
* ARy 268 of 1905; Slit X, 465, 399. 
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certain events of the reign of Rudrariiba which had previously been shrouded 
in obscurity. The chronological sequence in which they occurred cannot, 
however, be ascertained with perfect certainty, though it is not altogether 
impossible to determine it roughly from the data which we find in other 
records of the period. 

Arhbadeva seems to have come very early in his career into conflict with 
the Kakatiya feudatories who owed allegiance to the queen. The first enemy 
whom he vanquished, according to the Tripurantakam epigraph mentioned 
above, was a chief named Sripati Ganapati who bore the title Rdja-sahasra- 
malla. From the fact that he is spoken of as ‘Gurindala-Ganadhipa’ in Arhba- 
deva’s Nilagangavaram inscription,^ it may be surmised that he was the ruler 
of Gurindala, that is Gurijala in the Palnad idluk of the Guntur district. This 
is confirmed by the evidence of another inscription at Mutukur in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gurijala dated 1 190 Vibhava (a.d. 1268) in which it is stated 
that Srlpati Ganapati was then ruling at Gurindala, obviously as a vassal 
of Rudradeva Maharaja (Rudrariiba) ; for according to another inscription 
engraved on the same stone on the same day, the local Vira Balarija commun- 
ity had at the same time made a gift to a temple in the village on behalf of 
the queen.^ Evidently Queen Rudrariiba and Sripati Ganapati were both 
ruling over the district at the time, the former as sovereign lady and the 
latter as her vassal. The title {Rdyd)sahasramalla which oripati Ganapati 
bore throws light on the past history of this leader. It would appear to have 
appertained originally to a certain Mahadevaraja who was ruling over a part 
of Palnadu in 1 1 70 Kllaka (a.d. 125 8).^ The designation of Raya-dandadhipati 
which he bore in addition to the title sahasramalla seems to show that he had 
once held a command in the royal army under Ganapati. Mahadevaraja was 
probably one of the recalcitrant Kakatiya nobles who had opposed Rudrama- 
devl’s coronation. It is not unlikely that Sripati Ganapati, who was loyal to 
the queen, took up her cause and attacked and defeated him, and that he then 
appropriated his enemy’s title as well as his estate. The circumstances in which 
he came into conflict with Arhbadeva are not known. But he was certainly 
worsted in the battle which took place in a.d. 1275 and Arhbadeva then seized 
his possessions and appropriated his title as a token of his own victory.'^ 
Arhbadeva’s victory over Sripati Ganapati led of course to his conflict with 
the Kakatiya queen. She seems to have sent a powerful army against him and 
to have made an unsuccessful attempt to put down his rebellion; for the 
seventy-five princes whose heads he claims to have cut off in battle are with- 
out doubt the seventy-five mjaks in her service. It must not, however, be 
supposed that Arhbadeva was actually involved in a fight with all the seventy- 
five ndjaks whom he is said to have put to death by cutting off their heads. 

* El, XXV, 227. ® AR, 87 and 87-A of i929-30, ^ AR, 91 of 1929-30. 

^ AR, 16s i^oy, SlI, X, 432. Arhbadeva is referred to in this inscription as Srtman-mahd' 
sahasramalla-mandalesvara, &c. 
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Ambadeva’s claim of success is expressed in exaggerated language and must 
not be taken literally. The seventy-five ndjaks in this context should doubtless 
be understood as representing the whole of the Kakatiya army and the cutting 
off of their heads perhaps really means no more than that he was in fact 
victorious over them. 

Some time after his victory over the Kakatiya army Arhbadeva concerted 
measures to reconquer the ancestral territories of his family which had been 
under the occupation of the Kalukada chiefs ever since the Pandyan invasion 
inA.D. 1263. Although the Kalukadas were strongly supported by their ally 
and kinsman, Allu Gahga the Telugu Cho}a ruler of Jagatapi Gutti, now 
Gutti in the Anantapur district in the Andhra Pradesh, they seem to have 
felt that they could not by themselves successfully withstand the Kayastha 
attack and therefore sought the help of the Pandyas who were at this time 
masters of the whole of South India. In response to his request, Vijaya- 
Gandagopala and Kopperunjinga were commissioned by the Pandyas, as 
recorded above, to march with their forces to the north and to help the 
Kalukada princes to defend their possessions. They set out with their troops 
in A.D. 1278-9 and reached the frontier in due course. They seem to have 
met Ambadeva’s army somewhere in the neighbourhood of Nandalur. In the 
engagement that followed they suffered a defeat; Kopperunjinga was killed,* 
and Vijaya-Gandagopala withdrew into his own kingdom where he seems to 
have died during the course of the same year. Soon after this victory, an 
opportunity presented itself to Ambadeva which enabled him to extend his 
sway as far as Nellore in the east. Manuma-Gandagopala, obviously a prince 
of the Telugu Chola lineage, who had been driven out of his kingdom by his 
followers, sought his help. He immediately marched to Nellore at the head 
of his army, and having put down Manuma-Gandagdpala’s enemies re- 
established him on his throne. The date of Ambadeva’s intervention in the 
affairs of Nellore is not definitely known. It took place probably in a.d. 1282, 
in which year, according to the evidence of Manuma-Gandagopala’s inscrip- 
tions, he began his reign.^ 

* In his Tripurantakam inscription dated 1212 (a.d. 1290) {AR^ 268 of 1905; x, 465) 
Atiibadeva claims to have slain the Kadavaraya {Kddavardya-vidhvamsana). The term vidhvamsana 
has been taken to mean defeat; and the event is said to have taken place in 1184 (a.d. 1261-2 (?)) 
during Kopperunjinga ’s inroad into Vchgi (J//, xii, Introd. xiii, n. lo). Now the term vidhvamsa 
does not denote defeat as it is supposed to do here, but rather destruction, ruin, or death. Arhbadeva 
succeeded his brother Tripurarideva only in a.d. 1272 and nothing is known of him, as far as the 
available evidence goes, before that date. It is not therefore reasonable to suppose that Arhbadeva, 
some ten years before his accession, met Kopperunjinga in battle at Vehgi and inflicted a defeat on 
him. I’he incident could have taken place only after Ambadeva came to power and indeed 
during Vijaya-Gandagopala’s invasion in a.d. 1278-9; and as this also happens to have been 
the last year of Kopperuhjihga’s rule, his death in the battle with Ambadeva seems to be more 
than probable. 

* An inscription of Manuma-Gandagop^ at Kodavalur, in the Kovur idluk of the Nellore 
district (N/, N. 31, p. 794) couples S. 1206 with his 3rd regnal year. It is evident that the initial 
year of his rule began in 1204 (a.d. 1282-3). 
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The Pandyas did not, however, give up their designs on the Kayastha 
dominions. The defeat of Vijaya-Gandagop^a and Ambadeva's interference 
in the internal politics of the kingdom of Nellore spurred them on to make 
a fresh effort to reconquer the southern Andhra country and to crush the 
Kayastha ruler who was causing so much trouble on their northern frontier. 
The Pandyan army led by Jatavarman Sundara Pandya II {acc. a.d. 1276), 
Maravarman Sundara Pandya {acc, a.d. 1270),^ and Maravarman Kula^ekhara 
{acc, A.D. 1268) marched into Pottapinadu in a.d. 1282-3, while Aihbadeva 
was probably still busy with the affairs of Nellore, as is shown by an inscrip- 
tion of Maravarman Sundara Pandya dated in his 13 th regnal year, at Lepaka 
in the Rajampet taluk of the Cuddapah district.^ An epigraph at Gundluru 
in the same locality dated 1284 Tarana (a.d. 1282-3) of Somidcva, the 
brother obviously of Kesavadeva of Kalukada, leaves no room for doubt 
that the Kalukada chiefs joined the invaders.^ The provenance of the 
Pandyan inscriptions in the Lepaka-Nandalur region shows that the rule of 
the Pandyas in this part of the country lasted for about five years during which 
time Pillai Pallavarayan of Tunjalur in the Pandya-mandalam was in charge of 
its administration/ No definite information is available about Arhbadeva’s 
activities during this period. As a matter of fact he is not represented by a 
single inscription between the dates 1194 (a.d. 1272-5) and 1209. But 
curiously enough an epigraph at Akkareddipalli in the Badvel taluk of the 
Cuddapah district dated §. 1205 Svabhanu(A.D. 1283) refers to Gandapendera 
Tripurarideva Maharaja as the ruling monarch and records the construction 
of a temple of $iva by Gauresvarabayammafigaru for the worship of Go^rih- 
ge^vara enshrined therein.^ His relationship with Arhbadeva and the circum- 
stances in which he came to ‘rule the earth’ in the middle of Ambadeva’s 
reign are not easy to understand. The Government epigraphist is inclined 
to believe that he was identical with Ambadeva’s elder brother, though it is 
equally possible that he may have been his son and successor Tripurari II.^ 
It may also be noted here that about this time Arhbadeva lost the £mva 
country which he had to reconquer a few years later. He very probably came 
into conflict with the Pandyas and was defeated by them, as a consequence of 
which disorders broke out in his dominions and he temporarily lost control 
over the government. However that may be, it is certain that Arhbadeva 
gathered his forces together and attacked the Pandyas in a.d. 1286, and that 
he inflicted a defeat on Maravarman KulaSekhara who had come to oppose 
him at the head of a powerful army, as a consequence of which the elephants 
and horses and all the equipment in the Pandyan camp fell into his hands.^ 
The Pandyas then appear to have retired from the Kayastha territory, leaving 

* Sewell, HJ, p. 379. 

* AR, 425 of 1911. Sec Sewell, HI, p. 379, ARE, 1922, p. 92, for the date of the accession of 

the king. ^ A R, 622 of 1907. 

* AR, 590, 591, 592, 595, and 614 of 1907. ® AR, 26 of 1941--2. 

^ ARE, 1939-40 to 1942-43, ii, para. 76. ’ AR, 268 of 1903; SIJ, x, 465 ; El, xxv. 
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Aihbadeva free to deal with his other enemies. He first turned against the Kalu- 
kada chiefs, Kesavadeva and Somideva, and having vanquished them in battle 
together with their ally AUu Gahga, the Telugu Ch 5 la ruler of Jagatapi Gutti, 
won back from them all the Kayastha country including the capital Valluru- 
pattana which had been in their possession ever since the Pandyan invasion of 
A.D. IZ63. He made Vallurupattana the headquarters of his government and 
strengthened and occupied Gandikota-Manorathapura, a strong hill-fort 
which commands the gorge through which the river Pennar forces its way 
into the plains below. Having thus destroyed the power of the Kalukada 
chiefs and their allies and made himself master of the territories under their 
rule, Arhbadcva next proceeded against Manu-Mallideva, the Telugu Chola 
ruler of Emva, who appears to have still defied his authority. Though two 
records of Manu-Mallideva, both dated probably in §. 1189 Prabhava (a.d. 
1267-8), are found at Tripurantakam, they do not mention an overlord or 
reveal his political afKliations.^ Very probably he was a Kakatiya vassal owing 
allegiance to Rudrarhba and perhaps it was his loyalty to the queen that 
brought him into conflict with Arhbadeva. Manu-Mallideva could not with- 
stand Ariibadeva’s power, and in the conflict which followed between them 
he was killed and his possessions passed into the hands of the victor. After 
thus reducing Emva, Arhbadeva proceeded against Pendekallu (Pedakallu), 
a tract of country comprising the old Banganipalle State and the Dhone 
taluk of the Kumool district which lay in its neighbourhood to the west. 
To ensure the success of his enterprise, Arhbadeva formed an alliance with a 
chief named Bollaya and to strengthen the bonds of friendship bestowed on 
Bollaya’s son Raj anna the hand of his daughter together with the territory 
adjoining Nandanapura (Nandavaram in the Banganipalle State) as her dowry. 
Aihbadeva’s attack on Pendekallu did not go unchallenged. Queen Rudrarhba 
seems to have sent an army to oppose his advance and frustrate his attempt. 
The princes of the whole of the Andhra country who, according to his 
Tripurantakam inscription, met him in battle somewhere in that neighbour- 
hood were without doubt her feudatories;^ but in the combat which followed 
Aihbadeva was successful; ‘he vanquished’, in the language of the inscription, 
‘all the kings of Andhra and acquired glory’. As a result of this victory the 
whole of Pendekallu up to the river Krishna passed into his hands, and he 
became the master of an extensive kingdom. Arhbadeva was then at the 
height of his power. According to an inscription dated 5 . 1209 Sarvajit (a.d. 
1287) found at Attirala in the Rajampet taluk of the Cuddapah district, he 
ruled from his capital Vallurupattana at that time all the countries of Gandi- 
kota, Mulikinadu, Renandu, Pendekallu, Sakili, Emva, and Pottapinadu,^ 
His authority extended probably as far west as Gutti in the Anantapur 
district. One of the verses in the Tripur^takam inscription seems almost to 

* AR ^ 189 and 190 of 1905 ; i'JI, x, 417 and 418, 

* ARy 268 of 1905; Slly X, 465. 


3 ARy 406 of 1911 ; Slly X, 448. 
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suggest that the fort was under his protection.* He was served by a circle of 
twelve vassal princes and the rulers of the neighbouring states dispatched to 
his court elephants, horses, costly jewels, and other valuable gifts.^ 

The good fortune which had smiled on Arhbadeva since the beginning of 
his career deserted him in the latter part of his reign. The tide at last turned 
against him. He met in Kumara Rudradeva, the heir apparent to the Kakatlya 
throne, a foe who proved more than a match for him. Kumara Rudradeva 
was a grandson of Rudramadcvl — the son of her daughter Mummadamma 
and her husband Mahadeva — whom she had adopted as her son and appointed 
as heir apparent.^ By the time that Arhbadeva succeeded his elder brother 
Tripurari I in a.d. 1272, Kumara Rudradeva appears to have been fully adult. 
According to one tradition preserved in the Telugurdjula-charitramu^ he was 
horning. 1166 (obviously a mistake for 1176) Ananda (a.d. i 254).4 This 
is not unlikely, since he is mentioned in the Malkapuram inscription of 
Rudramadevi, dated S. 1183 Durmati (a.d. iz 6 j ).^ Ever since he had taken 
the reins of government into his own hands, he had made the rehabilitation 
of the kingdom his sole aim, and to achieve his purpose, had, if tradition can 
be depended on, reorganized the military force of the kingdom and had 
strengthened the ndyankara system which appears to have lost its vigour and 
efficiency during the previous administration. Arhbadeva was not unaware 
of the danger threatening the security of his kingdom, and he took necessary 
steps to defend his possessions as soon as the danger took a concrete shape. 
Considering that his army, notwithstanding its strength and its tradition of 
continuous victory on several fields of battle, was unequal to coping with the 
Kakatiya forces, he entered into an alliance with the Seunas and the Pandyas, 
the hereditary foes of the Kakatiyas. The former, according to his Tripuran- 
takam and Nilagahgavaram inscriptions dated 1212 Vikriti (a.d. i 290-1), 
merely sent him only presents of golden jewels set with gems presumably in- 
tended as tokens of their goodwill; but the latter showed their friendship by 
the dispatch of fierce elephants and fleet-footed horses as auxiliary forces to 
his assistance.^ This is corroborated by the evidence of three inscriptions 
at Nandalur, one dated in the 15 th and the other two in the 17th regnal year 
of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya II corresponding respectively to (S. 1208) 

* i’ll, X, 465. Dosiambha sambhrita jaga-traya-guptimsenam 

Dharmasya harmyamaiva jamgamamaAmhadevam 
A-Chamdramd cha Ravi rakshatu Meru-dhanva 
Gaurtmaiva srita-tanusaT ripura-pramdthi, 

Jaga-iraya-gupfi is obviously a Sanskritixation of the vernacular name Jagatapi Gutti. 

^ Ibid. 

3 Rratdparudra-yaiobhushdnam {Ndtaka Prakaranam). * JAHRS, vi, l68. 

* AR^ 94 of 1917; SII, X, 395 : 

Srt V'isveivara-desikaemdra-hva-{~sri-)hastda' si dorv~vikramasn 
T rik shorn sa-jagaddalah pratibala-pradhvamsi-janmadtsavah 
Yasydh Kdkati~vamsa-mauktika~mane{iK) S'ri Rsidradivasasutas 
Tasydh kirn kathaydma vaibhavamaata ^rt Radradevydh param* 

^ AR, 268 of 1905 ; SII^ X, 465 ; El, xxv, pp. 270 f. 
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Vyaya, and (S. 1214) Nandana (a.d. 1279-92), which seem to indicate the 
presence of friendly Pandyan troops in the Kayastha dominions. ^ 

When Kumara Rudradeva, having completed his preparations for war, felt 
that he could take the field confident of victory, he proceeded most carefully 
to draw up his plans for the invasion. He was well aware that an attack upon 
Arhbadeva would also involve him in a war with his allies, and it was his object 
to isolate Arhbadeva from these allies and so to deal with each of them 
separately. Keeping this object in view, he concerted measures to launch a 
three-pronged attack on Ambadeva’s territories and at the same time to dis- 
patch separate expeditions against his allies. In a.d. 1291 Queen Rudrarhba 
set out for Tripurantakam to attack Arhbadeva, accompanied by a large army 
under Manuma-Gannaya, son of Kolani S 5 mamantri, and his cousin Annaya- 
deva, son of Induluri Peda Gannayamantri. No details of the ensuing conflict 
are recorded. It is, however, certain that Arhbadeva was defeated and re- 
treated southwards into Mulikinadu; for according to the Sivaydgasdram the 
Kolani and Induluri chiefs mentioned above, inspired by the valiant leader- 
ship of RudramadevI, dispersed the dispositions of the enemy’s forces, and 
captured seventy-two forts during a single onslaught.^ As a result of this vic- 
tory, Tripurantakam and the surrounding country passed into the hands 
of Rudramadevi, who concerted measures for re-establishing her authority 
firmly over the district. The exact date of the reconquest of the region is not 
definitely known ; but a comparative study of the various Kayastha and Kaka- 
tiya inscriptions found in the locality points to the middle of a.d. 1291 as the 
probable time when it was effected.^ The attack on Cheraku Rajanarendra 
by the Chalukyan chief, Tata Pinnama, ancestor of the later Arevidu family, 
which took place at this time, was apparently connected with Rudramadevi’s 
Tripurantakam expedition. Rajanarendra was probably a vassal and ally of 
Ambadeva; he is referred to in the Telugu Dvipada Bdlabhdgavatam of D 5 neru 
Konerunatha as perpetrator of all kinds of evil deeds.^ Tata Pinnama 
appears to have been a contemporary of Kumara Rudradeva; and it is not 
unlikely that he proceeded against the Cheraku chief at the instance of 
Rudradeva and put an end to his evil career. It is interesting to note that the 
Cherakus who make their appearance in the inscriptions in the Nandikotkur 

* ARy nos. 590. 594, and 588 of 1907. 

^ Sivayogasdram. Part I. Introduction: 

Ahavamuna vdru ripula 

Vyuharhbulu badalu-parachUyokkata-gonare 

BdhaRari-durgambulu 

Sdhasulai Rudram^drhba sauryamu katanan. 

^ The latest record of Ambadeva at Trifmrantakam {AR^ 173 of 1905 ; i 7 J, x, 466) is dated on 
Wednesday, iu. di. 15, Nija (Adhika- ?)-Ashadha, Khara, S. 1213 (Wednesday, 13 June, a.d. 1291). 
The earliest Kakatiya inscription, which is that of Induluru Annaya(Annala)deva {u4R^ 238 of 
1905, Slly X, 467) and of Manuma-Gannaya A, 239 of 1905), is dated on Ma. (Mandavara) 
at the time of the lunar exclipse in Sravana, Khara 1213 (Saturday, ii August, a.d. 1291). It is 
obvious that Tripurantakam and its neighbourhood must have changed hands between 1 3 June 
and n August, a.d. 1291. ♦ Bbdrati, vi, 848. 
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taluk of the Kumool district from 1212 Saka (a.d. i 290-1) onwards in- 
variably figure as vassals of the Kakatiya monarch owing allegiance to Ku- 
mara Rudradeva (or Prataparudradeva as he had come to be generally known 
by this time). The earliest record of the Cheraku family is found at Malyala 
in the Nandikotkur taluk of the Kurnool district and is dated S. 1212 Vikriti; 
it refers to Rudradeva, son of Mahdsdmanta Cheraku Bollaya Reddi as a 
feudatory of Kakati Rudrakumara, who is Kumara Rudradeva. ^ This chieftain 
is very probably identical with Racha Rudradeva, son of Mahdsdmanta 
Cheraku Velum Bollaya Reddi, who is mentioned as a vassal of Kakati 
Pratapamdradeva in another inscription found at Lingala in the same tdluk 
and district and dated 5 . 1213 Nandana (a.d. 1295).^ Though it is tempting to 
identify Raja Rudradeva with Rajanarendra, the enemy of Tata Pinnama, the 
available evidence does not lend itself to any definite conclusion about this. 
For the present, the connexion of Rajanarendra with the Cheraku chiefs men- 
tioned above must remain uncertain, though all these notables were un- 
doubtedly members of the same family. 

While Rudramadevi and Tata Pinnama were engaging Ambadeva and the 
Cherakus in the west, Adidam Mallu, the sakala-senddhipati and the right-hand 
man {dakshina-bhujd-danda) of Pratapamdra marched southwards along the 
coast towards Vikramasimhapattana (Nellore), where Manuma-Gandagopala, 
the protdg6 of Ambadeva whom he had re-established on his throne in a.d. 
1282, was still mling, with the object of preventing him from joining forces 
with his patron or sending him military assistance. Manuma-Gandagopala 
opposed the advance of the Kakatiya army and was killed in the encounter, 
whereupon A^dam Mallu assumed the title of Manuma-Gandagopdla-sirah- 
khandana (he who cut off the head of Manuma-Gandagopala) as a token of his 
victory. 3 The date of Manuma-Gandagopala’s encounter with the Kakatiya 
general and his subsequent death in the battle is not known; but since a cer- 
tain Madhurantaka Pottapi Ch5da Ranganatha, otherwise known as Raja- 
Gandagopala, who succeeded him on the throne of Nellore, began his mle, 
as is evident from his inscriptions, in S. 1 2 1 2 (a.d. i 290), it may be confidently 
asserted that the Kakatiya invasion and Manuma-Gandagopala’s death took 
place in that year. 

The circumstances in which Raja-Gandag5pala ascended the throne of 
Nellore are obscure. Perhaps he owed his enthronement to the support of the 
Kakatiya monarch. If so, the choice proved most unwise; for Raja-Ganda- 
gopala showed himself to be a treacherous ally; he soon joined hands with the 
Pandyas and turned against his benefactor. To chastise him for his perfidy, 
it became necessary to send a second expedition to Nellore and this naturally 
led to a war with the Pandyas. The command of the army was entrusted to 
Manuma-Gandagopala, a Telugu Ch5}a feudatory of Prataparudra — ^not to 
be confused with his namesake, the protdg6 of Arhbadeva who was killed 

* AR , 321 of 1937-8. * Ibid,, 55 of 1943-4. ^ Ibid., 179 of 1905; J'/J, x, 479. 
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in the previous expedition — and the ruler of a tract of territory in the neigh- 
bourhood of Narasaraopet in the Guntur district. When Manuma-Ganc^- 
gopala approached Nellore at the head of his army Raja-GandagdpjQa and his 
Pandyan allies offered stout opposition to him; nevertheless they seem to have 
been defeated, for according to the Narasaraopet inscription of Manuma- 
Gandagopala dated 1219 Hevalarhbi (a.d. 1297) he ‘drank up like the 
hadabdnala or submarine fire the ocean of the Dravida (Pandya) army, and 
Raja-Gandag 5 pala and his allies too were disgraced before him\^ 

Another expedition under Gona Vitthala set out about the same time, 
apparently from Vardhamanapura, the present Vaddamanuin theMahaboob- 
nagar district and the headquarters of the Gona family, and invaded the 
Seuna territory on the western frontier of the Kakatiya kingdom. The 
Manuma-Gandagopala of Narasaraopet mentioned above, and Proli Nayaka, 
son of Nallappa Nayaka, two chiefs who bear the respective titles of Seuna- 
kataka-v^u-kahalana-dava-pavaka (one who is like the wild fire enveloping the 
bamboos, meaning the army of the Seunas) and Seuna-lavani-panchdna (a 
mistake for Seuna-harina-panchdnanay he who is as a lion to the deer, i.e. 
the Seuna) obviously joined the expedition and both won distinction on the 
field of battle. 2 Some of the important events which had taken place during 
the invasion arc recorded in an inscription describing his achievements set 
up by Gona Vitthala in the fort of Raichur and dated 1216 Jaya (a.d. 1294), 
According to this inscription, Vitthala captured the forts of Adavani and 
Tumbulam in the .old Bellary district of the undivided Madras State, together 
with Manuva and Haluva in the Raichur dodb. After reducing to subjection 
the chiefs who held sway over this region, Vitthala finally entered the city 
of Raichur, where he erected a strong fort to protect the country and its 
inhabitants from further incursions.^ It is obvious that Vitthala must have 
wrested the Krishna-Tuhgabhadra dodb from the Yadavas of Devagiri, and 
taken steps to prevent its reconquest by fortifying Raichur, from which he 
could effectively control the entire region. 

The expedition against the Seunas described above would appear to have 
been the last military enterprise of Rudramadevi’s reign; for the queen seems 
to have died in 1217 (a.d. 1295), some time after the conquest of the 
Krishna-Tuhgabhadra dodb and the construction of the fort at R^chur. 
Rudramadevi was undoubtedly one of the greatest of the rulers of the 
Andhra country. Though a woman, she did not allow the difficulties attaching 
to her sex to obstruct her in the discharge of the duties of her exalted office, 
and by her conduct of affairs fully justified the male name Rudradeva, which 
her father had conferred on her. She took an active part in the government 
of the country; attired in male garments she daily presided over the durbar, 

* A/ 7 , iv, 661 : '‘Drdvila-hala-vdrdhi-parisham-ba^abdmld^ ' Rdja-^Gat^gopdla-vihitmdhita-mdna- 
hhamgd, * A//, iv, 661 ; JTA^ v, 223 ff.; and Andhra Vatrika^ 1922, Sunday edn. 

^ Kakatiya Samchika^ App. 53, pp. 84-85. 
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gave interviews to foreigners, listened to the reports of the secret service, 
held consultations with her ministers, generals, and other high dignitaries of 
state and advised all these how they should act to promote the best interests 
of the state. On occasions of emergency she did not hesitate to take the field in 
person to lead her troops against the enemy. She was not only a valiant and 
courageous fighter but also showed great ability as a general especially in the 
war with the Seuna king Mahadeva, who invaded her kingdom fully confident 
that he could easily vanquish an army led by a woman. In spite of the wars 
which frequently disturbed the country, her people remained contented and 
happy under her rule. 

'Vassals^ Ministers^ and officials of Rudramadm \ The Malyalas, the Gonas, 
and Recherlas, the great feudatory families who played such an impor- 
tant part in the early history of the Kakatlyas, appear at this time to 
have ceased to take much active interest in the affairs of the kingdom. 
Although Malyala Gunda, who had been a general under Rudradeva 
(Rudramba), was alive until 1196 (a.d. 1274), he seems to have been 
living in retirement, taking no part in the stirring events which shook the 
kingdom to its foundations during the first decade of the queen^s reign. His 
sons and other members of his family were now interested more in the con- 
struction of temples and the excavation of irrigation tanks and canals than 
they were in political matters.* The Gonas, however, unlike the Malyalas with 
whom they had intermarried, took part enthusiastically in many important 
military enterprises and rendered valuable help to Kumara Rudradeva in his 
reconquest of the Western Andhra country. The victories of Gona Gannaya 
and his general Vitthala over the Seuna armies in the Bellary and Raichur 
districts and the construction of a strong fort at Raichur are of special interest 
in this connexion. No trace of the Recherlas is discernible in the numerous 
records of the time, though a Velama family of the same name appears 
to have taken its place as a political influence. The part played by Prasaditya, 
the son of Chevvi Reddi or Betala Nayadu, the founder of this family, has 
already been noticed. Another member of the family was Mahamandalesvara 
Mummadi Nayadu, son of Kontala Nagi Nayadu, who held the office of 
sakala-senddkipati^ supreme commander of all the forces, during the last 
years of Rudramadevi’s reign.^ His exact connexion with the family of 
Chevvi Red^ is, however, not ascertainable in the present state of our 
knowledge. 

The Kayasthas were without doubt the most powerful of Rudramadevi’s 
feudatories. As their history has already been narrated at some length, any 
detailed account of it here would be superfluous. But it may be pointed out 
that they remained steadily true to the queen and supported her stoutly until 
the accession of Ambadeva in a.d. 1272. There is reason to believe that he 

* Corpus^ 50. * AR^ 183 of 1905; SII, x, 471. 
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also did not swerve from the path of loyalty until he came to power, but 
rendered valuable help to his sovereign in suppressing the recalcitrant nobles 
and in consolidating her position on the throne. The title Rdja-sthdpandchdrya 
which is associated with his name in some of his inscriptions is specially 
significant here since it indicates unmistakably that the part played by him in 
the war against the nobles was by no means inconspicuous. *The circumstances 
which finally caused his rebellion against the queen and the assertion of his 
independence are still extremely obscure, even although the main incidents 
of his eventful career are for the most part pretty clearly described in the 
extant records of his time. 

The history of the Telugu Cholas of Nellore who played an important 
part in inter-state relations owing to the situation of their kingdom at the 
meeting place of the Pandya, Kayastha and the Kakatlya dominions has 
already been described. Notwithstanding their temporary loss of power after 
the death of Manuma Siddhi TI in the Pandyan invasion of a.d. 1263, they 
eventually managed to recover their ancestral possessions as we have seen 
above, and Ranganatha, otherwise known as Raja-Gandagopala, a grandson 
of Manuma Siddhi II, was ultimately successful in establishing himself on his 
grandfather’s throne. 

Several Kshatriya families ruled in Vehgl at this time, but their position in 
relation to the paramount power is difficult to make out since they never refer 
to any overlord in their inscriptions. The total absence in Vehgi of any 
Kakatiya records between a.d. 1 262 and 1 278-9 lends colour to the belief that 
during this period RudramadevI had lost control over the country and that 
the various Kshatriya families mentioned above were exercising independent 
authority. Two families, the Eastern Chalukyas of Nidadavolu and the Hai- 
hayas of Kona, deserve special notice here, not so much on account of their 
political importance and military strength, as because of their relationship to 
the Kakatiya royal family. To the Nidadavolu clan belonged Virabhadra on 
whom Kakati Ganapatideva bestowed the hand of his daughter Rudramadevi 
in marriage. The antecedents of this prince are not clearly known, though 
some information is furnished in the inscriptions about his parents and 
family. The earliest of the epigraphs inscribed on one of the pillars in 
the mantapa in front of the Vasuki-Ravi Sdmesvara temple at Juttiga, in the 
Tanuku taluk of the West Godavari district, is dated §. 1181 (a.d. 1257); 
it records a gift by Vishnu, the minister of that Virabhadresvara of the 
Chalukyan family who married Rudramadevi, the daughter of the Kakati king 
Ganapati.2 Next in point of time comes an inscription found at Palakol in the 
Narasapur tdluk of the same district and dated S. 1186 (a.d. 1264), which 
registers a gift by Virabhadra’s mother Udayatiiba so that he might acquire 
an increase of religious merit. It is here stated that Virabhadra was the grand- 

* AR , 268 of 1905; A//, X, 465. 
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son of a certain Chalukyan chief Vishnuvardhana and the son of Indu^ekhara 
by his queen Uday^ba.^ The identity of this Vishnuvardhana cannot, how- 
ever, be established, since this name was a title borne in common at this 
time by almost all the princes of Eastern Chalukyan descent. 

Among the vassals of Rudramadevi there were a good many noblemen of 
Are or Maharashtra origin. Several families of Are or Maharashtra descent 
appear to have migrated into the Telugu country from the Western Deccan 
in pre-Kakatlya times, especially from the region round Kalyani, the capital 
of the later Chalukyan emperors, and to have settled down in the hilly tracts 
on the eastern fringe of the ^risaila mountains which came to be known sub- 
sequently as Are-bhumi or Are-vidUy the country or habitat of the Ares. They 
attached themselves to the Kakatiya kings and rendered notable service in 
various wars. Vanaga and his younger brothers Davula and Peddiga, who 
flourished in the time of Ganapatideva, took part in most of his battles, and 
the last two perished in a sanguinary fight against unspecified enemies in or 
before 5 . 1171 (a.d. 1249).^ It may be remembered that the Aryas along with 
the forces of Ganapatideva and Manuma Siddhi II of Nellore had opposed the 
Pandyas, and had suffered defeat on the battlefield of Muttukur.^ Among the 
Arevassals of Rudramadevi, Sarngapanideva, thesonofkingSinghanaandthe 
father of king Mahadeva of Devagiri, was beyond doubt the most important 
of all.^ Two other chiefs of Are descent deserve notice. One of them was 
Ranaka Gopadevaraja, mentioned in an epigraph dated S. 1195 Srimukha 
(a.d. 1273) found at Gundlapadu in Palnad taluk in the Guntur district,^ and 
who held a command in the royal army, as his designation Raya-dandadhipati 
denotes. The other, Pinnama or Tata Pinnama, the progenitor of the later Are- 
vidu chiefs, was in all probability a dependant of Kumara Rudradeva and was 
employed by him in reducing the Cheraku chiefs to subjection, as we stated 
above. 

The sdmantas probably belonged to a different category. They fall into two 
groups, sdmantas properly so called and the mahd-sdmantas or the great 
sdmantas. The Kotagiri plates of Rudramadevi S. 1195 Srimukha (a.d. 1273) 
mention Sdmanta Sura of the Viriyala family.^ Sdmanta P 5 ti Nayadu, the orna- 
ment of the Durjaya-XWi2, is referred to in an inscription dated §. 1199 
Bahudhanya (a.d. i 277) at Ravipadu in the Narasaraopet tdluk of the Guntur 
district .7 The names of several mahd-sdmantas of the Cheraku family occur in 
the records of the time. They are found governing parts of the Nandikotkur 
tdluk of the Kurnool district in 1212-1 3 (a.d. i29o-i).8 How the sdmantas 
and mahd-sdmantas differed from the vassals mentioned above, and what their 

* ARy 509-A of 1893; Slly V, 122. 

* ARy 16 of 1943-4; ARE, 1943-4 and 1944-5, Part II, para. 24. 
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status, privileges, and functions were, cannot be accurately determined at 
present. 

Several mahapradhanas of Rudramadevi and Kumara Rudradeva make their 
appearance in the epigraphic records. Amongst these Mahapradhana Induluri 
Annayadeva son of Gannaya deserves mention first as being related by blood 
to the royal family. ^ Next in importance was Mahapradhana Pohkala Mallaya- 
Preggada, the bahattara-niyog-adhipati of the queen. ^ It may be noted that he 
was the first minister to hold this office subsequent to the death of Ganda- 
pendera Gahgaya Sahini in a.d. 1258-9. The post seems to have remained 
unfilled during the interval for reasons not quite clear to us, and was then 
revived by the queen after she had become firmly established on the throne. 
Two other ministers, Mahapradhana Ganapaddeva Maharaja and Mahd- 
pradhana Gahgideva, were also in the service of the queen. Kumara Rudra- 
deva, like his grandmother, had his own special ministers. ^ Bolla-*f^«^^//, one 
of his mantrins^ is referred to in an epigraph dated S. 1212 Vikriti (a.d. 1290) 
found at Panugal in the Nalgonda district.'* Several maha-senadhipatis and 
sendpatis and other officers of Rudramba figure in the inscriptions of the reign ; 
but as they have been spoken of elsewhere in the chapter on administration, 
it is not necessary to give an account of them in this context. However, Bolli 
Nayaka, the lord of jEX'i^^2^//<7-Madapalle on the banks of the Godavari, who is 
spoken of as a vdhinlpati or commander of an army in an epigraph from Pinnali, 
in the Palnad tdluk of the Guntur district dated §. 1214 Nandana (a.d, 1292), 
deserves special mention, s As the term ekkadilu which is prefixed to the name 
of Madapalle, the village from which Bolli Nayaka hailed, is the plural of the 
word ekkadi or ekkafi^ meaning an unattached warrior, it is reasonable to 
presume that Bolli Nayadu commanded a battalion of ekkadts. 

The ahgarakshas who are frequently referred to in the inscriptions prob- 
ably formed a separate corps in the army. Their main duty was to guard the 
person of the monarch. It would seem that they fell into two groups, those 
who protected the persons of the queen and the co-regent, and those who 
guarded the palace. Paruvata Nayaka, Appana Bolli Nayaka and Chenna- 
senddhipati belonged to the former category, and Ballaya, Kalaya and Vallaya 
sons of Nili Nayaka and Bolli Nayaka, to the latter.^ The ahgarakshas were 
men of standing; they were appointed as commanders in the army and given 
fiefs under ndjankara tenure like the other officers of the crown, 

Rudramadevfs Family, Rudramadevi, as we have seen, married the Eastern 
Ch^ukya Prince Virabhadra of Nidadavolu. She had no male issue but only 
two daughters Mummadamma and Ruyyamma. The former, according to the 
PratdparudrayaSobhushanamj married a certain Mahadeva who is otherwise 
unknown. To them was born a son called Vira Rudra or Prataparudra 

‘ OT, iv, 1307; ibid, x, 394, 467. * AR^no, 321 of 1930-1. ® Sll, x, 450, Tel-Ins,-Kak,,i^y 

* CorpuSy 35. 5 Slly X, 472. ® Ibid, iv, 705, 707, and x, 423, 424, 425, 444. 
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whom RudramadevI, by the command of her father, Ganapatideva, adopted 
as her son and as heir to the throne. Though called upon while still a youth 
to share the burden of the government of an extensive kingdom in troublous 
times, Prataparudra, as we have seen, rose to the occasion and guided the 
ship of state with remarkable skill and ability. According to the tradition 
preserved in the Pratdpacharitra^ he had a younger brother called Annama- 
deva, but no trace of this prince’s existence is found in any of the contempo- 
rary records, although the rulers of the last dynasty of Bastar trace the origin 
of their family from him. Ruyyamma,* the second daughter of Rudramadevi, 
was given in marriage to Annaladeva or Annaya son of Gannaya of the 
Induluri family.- He was a mahapradhana and shiadhipati in the service of the 
queen and rendered her invaluable help in the administration of the kingdom 
and in the wars which she waged against her enemies. 


Prataparudra 

(A.D. 1295-1323) 

Prataparudra ascended the throne of Warangal at the beginning of the year 
A.D. 1295, on the death of Rudramadevi towards the close of the preceding 
year. He was, at the time of his accession, about thirty-five years old; and as he 
had been associated with his grandmother for several years before her death 
in the government of the kingdom, he had already a great deal of military and 
administrative experience. As a result of the wars which he had conducted 
during the last years of the late queen, the enemies of the kingdom had been 
thoroughly subdued, and none dared to lift up his head against the energetic 
young monarch after his accession. Tradition has it that as soon as he ascended 
the throne he set about reorganizing the administrative system with a view 
to strengthening the defences of the kingdom. It is said that Prataparudra 
recruited exclusively from the Velama community seventy-seven ndyaks, 
assigned them territories, and entrusted to each of them the defence of one of 
the seventy-seven bastions of the fort of his capital Warangal.^ Though this 
tradition is coloured by communal bias, it is undoubtedly based on authentic 
facts. A study of the inscriptions reveals that from the time of Rudramba, 
if not earlier, the administration of the kingdom was carried on through 
ndyaks holding sway over districts called sthalas; but they belonged to no 
single community in particular but were recruited from all classes of the 
people; moreover, the number of nayakships was actually seventy-five and 
not seventy-seven as tradition would have us believe nor is there any evi- 
dence to show that they had any definite responsibility for the defence of the 
capital. 

AREiy 1909, Part ii, para. 66. 
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Prataparudra put his new-modelled army to test by pitting it against the 
Kayastha chiefs. It may be remembered that Ambadeva suffered a defeat at 
the hands of Prataparudra when he was still the co-regent of his grandmother 
Rudrarnba about a.d. 1293, and was compelled as a consequence to retire 
trom Tripurantakam and its neighbourhood. He, however, continued to 
rule over his native Muliki-nadu until a.d. 1304. He was succeeded by his 
son Tripurari II, who held sway over his ancestral kingdom until at least 
A.D. 1305.* The relations between Prataparudra and the Kayasthas after 
Ambadeva^s defeat mentioned above are by no means clear. Though writers 
on the Kakatlya history declare that Arhbadeva subsequently became a vassal 
of Prataparudra, the available epigraphic evidence seems definitely i indicate 
that the status of himself and his successors as independent princes remained 
for the moment unaltered. Neither in the inscriptions of Ambadeva nor in 
those of his successors is there found any mention of an overlord. It seems 
therefore reasonable to assume that they stayed independent for a while. 
Their power, however, was not destined to endure very long. Prataparudra 
sent an army against them under his general Mahdrdya-Pattasdhini Somaya 
Nayaka in a.d. 1309, and Induluri Annaya as well as a number of other com- 
manders accompanied him with their forces. In the war that followed, the 
kings of Mopuru, that is, the Kayasthas, were overthrown, and the govern- 
ment of their territories, which were annexed to the kingdom, was entrusted 
to Somaya Nayaka.^ 

The strengthening of the defences of the realm, in fact, called for immediate 
attention in the face of the Muslim incursions into the Deccan which at that time 
constituted a standing menace to the security of the southern Hindu kingdoms. 
Epigraphic evidence makes it quite clear that the Muslim armies first made 
their appearance in the Deccan about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
In an inscription at Panugal in the Nalgonda district of the old Hyderabad 
State, dated a.d. 1267, the Seuna prince Sarhgapanideva, a subordinate of 
Rudrarnba, is said to have rescued ‘the earth which was submerged under 
the Turushka deluge’.^ A similar feat is attributed, in another inscription 
found at Haluvagalu in the Bellary district, dated a.d. 1282, to the 
Seuna king Ramachandraraya, that is, Ramadeva, who is described as the 
‘rescuer of the earth from the depredations of the Turushkas’.-* Although 
the Deccan Hindus had been conscious of the Muslim danger from the North 
for several decades before his accession, what actually prompted Prataparudra 
to reorganize the military resources of his kingdom was the attack by 
Garshasp Malik on Devagiri in a.d. 1295, an event which occurred at the 
same time as his accession to the t hrone. It demonstrated, as nothing else had 
done before, how utterly inadequate and inefficient the Hindu military 
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organization was to cope with the new danger. Prataparudra therefore pro- 
vided himself, by remodelling the ndyankara system, which appears to have 
come into vogue during the reigns of his predecessors, with a well-equipped 
army of 900,000 archers besides cavalry and elephants.^ An opportunity to 
test the strength of his "new-modeP army soon offered itself. Garshasp Malik, 
soon after his return to Hindustan from his expedition against Devagiri, 
treacherously murdered his uncle and sovereign, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din Khaljt, 
ascended the throne of Delhi, and having assumed the title of 'Ala-ud-Din 
^aljl, began to rule the kingdom. He was the ablest and the most ambitious 
of the rulers of Turkish descent who ever sat on the throne of Delhi. Having 
resolved very early in his reign to make himself the master not only of 
Hindustan but also of the Deccan and the South, he initiated a policy of con- 
quest which, under his successors, resulted in the subjugation of the entire 
peninsula as far as Setubandha-Ramesvaram in the extreme South. According 
to contemporary Hindu sources, there were no less than eight Muslim 
expeditions against Tclihgana alone during the leign of Prataparudra, in all 
of which, excepting the last, he withstood the invaders successfully, though 
in the final expedition he suffered defeat and was taken prisoncr.^The Muslim 
historians, however, speak of only five expeditions, of which three were 
victorious and two disastrous. It is just possible that the Muslim historians 
omitted to mention some campaigns which they considered unimportant; 
but the claim to an unbroken series of victories except in the case of the last 
expedition which is attributed to Prataparudra must be rejected as untenable, 
since the available evidence on the subject definitely points to its inaccuracy. 

The earliest of *Ala-ud-Din’s expeditions against Telingana took place in 
A.D, 1303. The objects of the invasion were plunder and territorial expansion. 
'Ala-ud-Din wanted money to finance his wars against the Rajputs and the 
Mongols, who constituted serious menaces to the safety of the Sultanate of 
Delhi. He was eager to despoil the rich Hindu kingdoms of the South so that 
he might organize efficiently the defence of his own territories. At the time 
of dispatching his first campaign against Telingana, 'Ala-ud-Din was also 
engaged in besieging the fort of Chitor in Rajputana. Malik Fakhr-ud-Din 
Juna, dadbek-i-hazart^ and Jhaju of Kara, the nephew of Nusrat Khan, were 
sent with all the available officers and troops of Hindustan to invade Warangal. 
The account of the expedition which has come down to us is indeed very 
meagre, since such of the Muslim historians as deign to notice it dismiss it 
hurriedly in a few words. The Muslim army commanded by the two generals 
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mentioned above is said to have marched by way of Bengal and to have 
suffered disaster in the course of the march owing to floods in which a large 
part of it perished. However that may be, the expedition did, as a matter 
of historical fact, reach Telingana. There is reason to believe that it was 
worsted in an encounter with the Kakatiya forces. The chronicles of the 
Velama chiefs embodied in the V^elugdtivdri Yamsdvali allude to a Kakatiya 
victory over the Muslims of Delhi prior to the advent of Malik Na’ib Kafur. 
P5tuganti Maili, one of the officers of the court of Prataparudra, claims to 
have destroyed the pride of the Turushkas of Delhi in a battle near Uppara- 
palli in the Karimnagar district of the old Hyderabad State.* As Maili is said 
to have visited the court of ‘Ala-ud-Din Khalji at Delhi on a later occasion, 
the victory at Upparapalli must have been won by him over the army com- 
manded by Malik Fakhr-ud-Din Juna. Venna, the son of Recherla Prasaditya, 
one of Rudrarhba’s ministers, is also said to have overthrown the Turushka 
army in battle.^ As Venna’s sons are reported to have participated in the 
later wars of Prataparudra with the Muslims, his victor}^ over the Turushkas 
must also have been won at Upparapalli. An epigraph engraved on a pillar 
standing in the fort of Warangal, copied by the Mackenzie Surveyors in 
1 806, refers to a victory of Manarahgodari Raju and Layihgayadeva over the 
Muslims in Samvat 1 362 (a.d. i 304-*5).3 It is evident from these records that 
Malik Fakhr-ud-Din and Jhaju penetrated into the heart of Telingana, and 
reached Upparapalli in the neighbourhood of the capital Warangal. At that 
place their advance was checked by the Kakatiya army, and in the battle that 
followed the Delhi army, having sustained a crushing defeat, was compelled 
to retreat in confusion. 

The failure of this expedition did not, however, affect 'Ala-ud-Din’s designs 
of conquest, although he could not at that time pay immediate attention to 
the affairs of the South, owing to the frequent Mongol attacks on his north- 
western frontier and the outbreak of war in Rajputana and in Western India. 
The affairs of Hindustan and Western India had been settled satisfactorily 
by A.D. 1309: the Mongols had been finally crushed; Malava had been con- 
quered; Ray Karan, the king of Gujarat, had been defeated and driven out 
of his kingdom ; the rebellion of Sahgama, son of Ramadeva of Devagiri, had 
been suppressed; and Maharashtra had been brought effectively under the 
control of the Sultan, who therefore felt that he could now devote himself 
without distraction to the conquest of the Southern Hindu States, and dis- 
patched a large army under Malik Na'ib Kafur and I^waja HajI to effect the 
conquest of Telingana. Apart from his desire to plunder the rich Hindu 
kingdoms of the South, 'Ala-ud-Din had two other definite reasons for 
sending the expedition to Telingana. In the first place he wanted to wipe off 
the disgrace of the defeat formerly suffered by his army, and secondly he was 

* Mack. MSSy 15-4-3, p. 82. * V'elugotivdri Vamsdvali, 25. 
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anxious to chastise Prataparudra for having given asylum to Ray Karan of 
Gujarat, who had come to seek refuge at his court. The Sultan, however, 
seems to have entertained some doubt about the success of the campaign, for 
he cautioned Malik Na’ib Kafur against extreme measures and commanded 
him to leave Prataparudra in possession of his dominions, if he should 
submit to him and agree to pay tribute.^ 

The expedition set out from Delhi on the 25 th of Jumada, a.h. 709 
(51 Oct. 1509), passed through Devagiri where it halted for a few days, and 
then marched on to Telihgana through the diamond-mining district of Basira- 
garh and reached the fort of Sarbar, which it captured after a siege. The com- 
mandant and the garrison resolved to perish rather than fall into the hands of 
the Musalmtos. They lighted a huge fire and threw themselves into it with 
their wives and children. The fort was handed over to Anna Nid, the surviving 
brother of the late commandant, who promised obedience to the Sultan.^ 

Prataparudra was informed of the Muslim invasion by refugees from 
Sarbar who had fled to the capital for protection. He was not, however, 
surprised, as he had been expecting an attack on his dominions by the 
Sultan sooner or later. He had a strong and well-equipped army of 900,000 
foot, 20,000 horse, and 100 elephants. Besides this some of the neighbouring 
chiefs had promised to join him. Malik Na’ib, however, did not give him time 
to gather his forces together in fighting array. He moved swiftly towards 
Warangal and laid siege to the city before Prataparudra could complete his 
preparations. 

Malik Na’ib Kafur met with no serious opposition on his way. On his 
arrival near the Kakatiya capital on 20 January, a.d. 1310, he seized the hill 
of Aanumakonda, and having erected a katkhar or wooden palisade to protect 
his camp he established himself there. The city of Warangal had two forts, 
one within the other, and both were surrounded by a deep ditch; the outer 
fort was built of mud and was protected, according to the Pratdpacharitray 
by seventy-seven bastions, the defence of each of which was entrusted to a 
ndyak. All the fighting men of the kingdom were assembled in it; the subor- 
dinate chiefs and the distinguished nobles with their treasures and elephants 
took up their residence with the king in the inner citadel, built of stone. The 
siege began on 19 January, a.d. i 5 10. Notwithstanding a counter-attack by the 
Hindus on the Muslim camp, it continued with unabated vigour for a period 
of twenty-five days when on 1 2 February, a.d. 1310, the mud fort was taken by 
storm, and the defenders who survived the fight retired into the inner fort. 
Prataparudra, however, refused to surrender, and Malik Na’ib Kafur had to lay 
siege to the stone fort. His attention was much distracted by the activities of 
Hindu soldiers who were operating in the countryside around him. The postal 
system, by means of which news passed between his army headquarters and 
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Delhi, had been put out of action, and it was even apprehended that the 
communications might be entirely cut oflF. Nevertheless, Malik Na’ib did not 
relax the vigour of his operations. He sent parties of soldiers out into the 
country to devastate it and to terrify the inhabitants. The condition of the 
besieged in the inner fort became increasingly difficult owing to lack of 
accommodation, and at last Prataparudra could hold out no longer. There- 
upon he sued for peace and Malik Na’ib agreed to raise the siege and to return 
to his own country on the condition that Prataparudra should hand over all 
his accumulated wealth and should further promise to pay the Sultan annually 
a stipulated sum of money and send a contingent of elephants as tribute. 
Prataparudra accepted these conditions and surrendered all his treasure and 
his elephants and horses. The Malik Na’ib, who was now satisfied that he had 
fully carried out the instructions of the Sultan, set out for Delhi and arrived 
safely at the capital on 10 June, a.d. 1310.1 

Prataparudra discharged his obligations faithfully. Every year thereafter 
he sent the stipulated amount of tribute and the quota of elephants to the 
Court of Delhi. An interesting incident which took place in the court of the 
Sultan on one occasion when some of the officers of Prataparudra were there 
on a visit deserves notice, since it demonstrates the existence of friendly 
relations between the conquerors and the conquered at this time. Two 
officers of Prataparudra, Potuganti Maili and Telinga Bijjana, who had 
probably gone to Delhi in command of the troops conveying the tribute, 
fought an exhibition duel at the Ddkhdl in the presence of the Imperial 
Court, perhaps in order to display before the Sultan and his courtiers the 
skill in swordsmanship for which the Dcccanis had long been famous. 
Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din seems to have held Prataparudra in high esteem, since 
he later called for his assistance, as will presently be shown, in the execution 
of certain military enterprises in the South. 

The failure of Prataparudra to ward off the Muslim invasion let loose the 
forces of disintegration in his kingdom, especially in the southern districts 
which had only recently been reduced to subjection. A rebellion appears to 
have broken out in the erstwhile Kayastha dominions; and Ranganatha, 
the Telugu Chola ruler of Nellore, threw off the yoke and asserted his 
independence. Prataparudra concerted measures, as soon as circumstances 
permitted after the retirement of the Muslim invaders from Telingana, to 
suppress the rebels and bring back the southern districts under his control. 
He sent an army under Juttaya-/?/;^^? Gonkaya Reddi against Mallideva, 
probably a scion of the Kayastha family, who had established himself at 
Gandiko^, and had attempted there to revive his ancestral kingdom. He 
perhaps received some help from the Seunas, since Prataparudra is referred 
to in the inscription describing Gonkaya Reddi’s expedition as Oddijaraya- 
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diidpatta and Sema-dhattu-vibhdla,^ Mallideva was defeated and killed and 
Gan^kota was captured. Prataparudra appointed Gonkaya Redi as the 
governor of Muliki-nadu and the adjoining territories and posted him at 
Gan^kota. But while he was further engaged in making preparations for 
invading the Telugu Chola kingdom of Nellore he received a mandate from 
Delhi instructing him to accompany the Imperial Army with all his forces 
against the Pandyan dominions in the South. 

The circumstances in which the Sultan issued his command to Prata- 
parudra to proceed to the South call for explanation. On the death of the 
Pandyan king Maravarman Kulasekhara in a.d. i 3 io, a civil war had broken 
out for the possession of the throne between his two sons Sundara Pandya 
and Vira Pandya. While the struggle between the brothers was still in 
progress and the issue as yet undecided, Malik Na’ib Kafur invaded the 
Pandyan kingdom in a.d. 13 ii at the instance of his master, 'Ala-ud-Din 
Khalji. Owing to the confusion caused by the intestine conflict, he was able 
to overrun the country without opposition as far south as the P^dyan 
capital Madura. But though at first he swept everything before him, he was 
ultimately overcome, and had to retreat homewards, carrying with him what- 
ever booty he could lay hands on. The civil war, which had been interrupted 
for the time being by Malik Na’ib’s invasion, was resumed after his defeat. 
And soon the situation was further complicated by the rise of Ravivarman 
Kulasekhara of Quilon, a subordinate of Sundara Pandya, who rose against 
his master and drove him out of the kingdom; he next attacked Vira Pandya, 
and having put him to flight in a pitched battle, had himself crowned 
at Kanchl in a.d. 1313. Sundara Pandya, thus dispossessed of his king- 
dom, fled to the Court of Delhi and solicited the help of 'Ala-ud-Din. 'Ala- 
ud-Din, who was eager to bring the Pandyan kingdom under his suzerainty, 
readily unde’rtook to restore him to his throne; but he was unable, owing to 
the outbreak of a rebellion at Devagiri after the death of Ramadeva in 
A.D. 1 3 1 2-1 3, and the fact that the major part of his forces under Malik Na^ib 
were engaged in warfare in Maharashtra, to send a fully fledged expedition 
for this purpose. Therefore, while dispatching a contingent to accompany 
Sundara Pandya, the Sultan, in order to ensure the success of the enterprise, 
also, as we have mentioned above, instructed Prataparudra to co-operate with 
the imperial troops in their effort to reinstate the Pandyan king as ruler over 
his lost territories. 

The Sultan’s command fell in with Prataparudra’s designs, since it would 
enable him not only to re-establish his authority over the kingdom of Nellore 
without difficulty but also to wrest from the Pandyas the city of Kanchi, which 
they had taken from his predecessors in earlier times. He therefore gathered 
together all his forces, and placing them under the command of Muppii 


* i*//, X, 506 and 536; AR, 328 and 329 of 190J. 
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Nayaka, dispatched them to the South with instructions to take possession 
of Nellore and to restore Sundara Pandya to his kingdom. Although the 
available cpigraphical evidence clearly indicates that the Sultan’s army par- 
ticipated in the struggle,* yet the main burden of the expedition seems to 
have devolved on the shoulders of Prataparudra himself, owing to the 
death of the Sultan in Delhi in a.d. 1516, and the subsequent withdrawal of 
all the Muslims from the Deccan by the orders of Malik Na’ib Kafur.^ Opera- 
tions during the campaign fell into three definite stages : (i) the subjugation 
of the kingdom of Nellore; (2) the fight with Ballala III and the restoration of 
the Sambuvaraya; and (3) the war with the Pandyas and the restoration of 
Sundara Pandya. The Kakatlya army commanded by Muppidi Nayaka’s 
son Pedda Rudra seems to have set out from Warangal and to have marched 
against king Sri Ranganatha of Nellore, who was defeated and put to flight. 
The commander next came into conflict somewhere in the neighbourhood 
with a certain chief of the name of Kota Tikka, who was slain in battle 
together with all his followers. After this he proceeded to the forest tracts 
of Narayanavanam, and reduced the numerous manniya forts which then 
abounded in that region. The Nellore kingdom which Prataparudra seems 
to have assigned to Muppidi Nayaka as an appanage was quickly brought 
xinder control, and Pedda Rudra then advanced against Ballala III, who 
seems to have been somewhere in the neighbourhood at that time. How 
he came to be there just then is not difficult to surmise. Ever since the death 
of his cousin Visvanatha and the unification of his kingdom in a.d. 1300, 
Ballala III had been making attempts, whenever circumstances appeared 
favourable, to recover his family possessions in the Tamil country. Thus on 
the death of Maravarman Kulasekhara in a.d. 1310, and the outbreak of 
civil war between his two sons, Vira Pandya and Sundara Pandya, Ballala set 
out toward the South on an expedition of conquest, but was compelled to 
retrace his steps by the unexpected appearance in his rear of the Malik Na’ib 
Kafur at the head of the Delhi army. Although he had for a time to give up 
his project of annexing the southern country owing to his fear of the Sultan 
and the presence of the Malik Na’ib in the Deccan, yet the death of the former 
and the withdrawal across the Narmada to Delhi of the latter, with all his 
MusUm forces, emboldened him to make a fresh attempt to realize his ambi- 


* 5 '//, viii, 247; 642 of 1902, munndl Rdjardjan Sundara Pandjadevar Tulukkar-udan vanda-ndf/I. 

* Vutuh-us-Saldtm (Madras cdn.), p. 348. 
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tion. This time he was evidently successful in his enterprise, since a large part 
of Tondaimandalam, including perhaps Kahchi, the capital of the district, 
seems to have passed into his hands, and some of the local chieftains, such as 
the Sambuvaraya of Padaividu and the Yadavaraya of Chandragiri, probably 
tendered their allegiance. Pedda Rudra, however, defeated Ballala III and 
his feudatories, took possession of the territory recently conquered by 
Ballala, and conciliated at the same time the Sambuvaraya by reinstating him 
in his hereditary dominion. He next proceeded to Kahchi and occupied that 
city without much opposition.^ 

The Kakatiya occupation of Kahchi roused the Pandyas to fresh activity. 
The ‘Five Pandyas’, according to the Yelugotivdri X^amsdvali^ collected their 
forces and marched on Kahchi to expel the Kakatiyas from the city and to 
re-establish their own authority there. Prataparudra seems to have arrived 
in the city at this juncture to conduct the operations in person and to have 
taken over the command of the army. A great battle took place in the vicinity 
of Kahchi in which both sides fought with great determination. The Pandyan 
elephant corps charged the Telugu infantry furiously and spread panic in 
their ranks; but the Velamas, under their cliief, Recherla Erra Dacha, as well 
as the Reddi contingents, stood firm and averted disaster. Erra Dacha is said 
to have excited the admiration of the famous warriors of Prataparudra’s 
court by rushing on the leader of the Pandyan elephant squadron and arrest- 
ing the charge. This act was the turning-point of the battle, and victory soon 
declared itself in favour of the Kakatiya monarch. Prataparudra appointed 
Manavira as the governor of Kahchi, and ordered Devari Nayaka to carry 
the war into the interior of the Pandyan dominions and to install Sundara 
Pandya on his throne at Viradhavala; he then returned to his capital. 

Devari Nayaka marched southwards in obedience to his master’s command. 
The movements of his army and the events which took place during the 
course of his march are not known. It is, however, certain that Vira Pandya 
made up his quarrel with his former rival, Ravivarman Kulasekhara, and 
gathering together the other Pandyan princes under his banner prepared to 
withstand the advance of the Telugu army. The opposing forces met near the 
village of Tiruvadikunram in the Ginjee tdluk of the South Arcot district, 
and a fierce engagement, elephants again playing an important part, took 
place, in which Devari Nayaka inflicted a defeat on Vira Pandya and the 
Malayala Tiruvadi Ravivarman Kulasekhara and re-established Sundara 
Pandya on his throne at Viradhavala.^ 

But whilst Prataparudra was engaged in waging war on the Pandyas in 
the South, important political changes were taking place in Delhi. Malik 
Na’ib Kafur, who was carrying on the administration of the empire in the 
name of Sultan Shihab-ud-Din, was murdered, and Qutb-ud-Din Mubarak 

* Mack, MSS, 15-4-4, p. 37; JOR, xii, 213-16. 
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Shah, another son of ' Ala-ud-Din, ascended the throne. As soon as Mubarak 
Shah had consolidated his position, he set out in the second year of his reign 
(a.d. 1518) on an expedition to the Deccan to restore the imperial authority 
in Marhatta, where a formidable rebellion had broken out under the leader- 
ship of Harapaladeva, who had proclaimed his independence and attempted 
to revive the old Scuna kingdom of Devagiri. A. second object of the cam- 
paign was to collect the tribute from Prataparudra, who appears to have omit- 
ted to forward his payments, having taken advantage of the revolution in the 
imperial capital and the breakdown of the Muslim power in the Deccan. The 
Sultan soon arrived in Marhatta and there put down the Hindu rebellion 
with a stern hand. He then dispatched his favourite slave Khusrau Khan to 
Warangal at the head of a powerful army with instructions to overthrow 
Prataparudra unless he should immediately submit and pay the arrears of 
tribute due to the Sultan. What happened during TOhusrau Khan's expedition 
to Warangal is not easy to determine, since the available evidence on the 
subject is conflicting in character. Amir I^usrau and Tsami, the earliest his- 
torians who describe the events connected with the expedition, are unfor- 
tunately at variance with each other. According to the former, Prataparudra 
refused to pay the tribute and offered resistance, ^usrau Khan, like Malik 
Na'ib Kafur before him, marched at the head of the Delhi army from Deva- 
giri, and halted in the neighbourhood of Warangal. Prataparudra is said to 
have attacked him with 10,000 horse and innumerable foot, but to have been 
defeated and driven back into the fort by a small band of about 300 horsemen. 
Khusrau next laid siege to Warangal and captured the outer fort. A large 
number of Hindus of distinction, including Prataparudra's commander-in- 
chief An til Mahta, were killed in the fight. The bold advance of the Muslim 
forces alarmed Prataparudra, who realizing that it would be useless to resist 
further made peace with Khusrau Khan and agreed to cede five districts of 
his kingdom to the Sultan and to pay an annual tribute of more than 100 
elephants and 12,000 horses, together with gold, jewels, and precious stones 
beyond compute. hOiusrau Khan then raised the siege and returned to Delhi 
laden with booty. ^ 

This seems to be an overdrawn picture of Khusrau jean’s acliievements in 
Telihgana ; for MsamI, who also describes IQiusrau's Telihgana expedition, 
does not refer to any hostilities; on the contrary, he states that Khusrau 
collected all the tribute due to his master without having any recourse 
to force. 

When Khusrau Khan reached the frontier of Telihgana, he dispatched a 
courier to Prataparudra with a letter demanding the payment of arrears of 
tribute, threatening him with dire consequences in the event of refusal. Wlien 
the courier arrived at Warangal, Prataparudra received him with cordiality 
and respect. He sent a reply to Khusrau Khan affirming that he was a loyal 
* Amir Khusrau. Nuh Sipihr^ ED, III, 550-61. 
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vassal of the Sultan; that his failure to pay the tribute was not due to any 
attempt at evasion but to the insecurity of the roads which were infested 
with malefactors, and that he would send the tribute to the I^an who had 
arrived in his kingdom and would add presents for the general himself. 
He sent back the messenger with this reply, and immediately dispatched the 
stipulated amount of tribute, together with more than one hundred elephants, 
to the I^an^s camp. IGiusrau was satisfied, and in accordance with the Sultan’s 
instructions he presented to Prataparudra an umbrella, a durbash^ and a qaba 
set with gems. Having successfully accomplished the task entrusted to him 
by the Sultan, I^usrau Khan then marched away with his forces in the 
direction of Delhi. ^ 

It is hardly possible to reconcile these incompatible accounts. Amir 
I^usrau was a contemporary historian; he could not have been ignorant of 
the events that had taken place during the expedition ; but TsamI was himself 
a Daccani ; and he wrote his history within thirty years of the occurrence 
of the events. Having regard to the authentic character of his chronicle, his 
narrative cannot easily be set aside as untrustworthy. Whichever of the two 
accounts one may be disposed to accept, there can be no doubt that Khusrau 
Khan successfully executed the task entrusted to him ; for Amir Khusrau and 
Tsami both agree that he collected the arrears of tribute from Prataparudra 
and restored the imperial authority in Telihgana. 

Prataparudra seems to have sent an expedition against the kingdom of 
Kampili some time after the departure of I^usrau Khan from Telihgana. The 
circumstances in which he invaded Kampili are not definitely known. 
According to the tradition preserved in the Kumdra-Ramana-Sdngatya and 
other late Kannada literary works, Kumara Rama, the son of Karhpiliraya, paid 
a visit to the court of Prataparudra at Warangal to solicit that ruler’s help 
against Ballala III, with whom he was in conflict at the time. Though Prata- 
parudra honoured him and treated him with consideration, he declined to 
join him in the war against Ballala III. Kumara Rama returned to his country in 
great anger and offered an affront to Prataparudra by assuming some of the 
Kakatlya titles. Prataparudra, provoked by this act, declared war and sent 
his army to invade the kingdom of Kampili. He was, however, defeated in 
battle by Kumara Rama and had to make peace with him and retire into his 
own territories.^ This account is, however, contradicted by the evidence of 
Telugu literary works of the later centuries. Prolaya Annaya, one of Prata- 
parudra’s commanders, destroyed, according to ^rinatha’s Bhimlsvara- 
Purdnam^ the pleasure gardens on the outskirts of Kummatha, the capital of 
Karhpiliraya.^ Kotikanti Raghava, an elder brother of Somadevaraja, one of 
the forebears of the later Arevidu chiefs, is stated to have defeated Kaihpili- 

* Futuh-uS‘SaIdfin (Madras edn.), pp. 361-5 : jl J 
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raya in battle and deprived him of the ‘seven members of his royalty*.* 
Taking into consideration all the evidence furnished by both the Kannada 
and the Telugu sources it is not unreasonable to conclude that victory leaned 
at one time to the side of Kampiliraya and at another to the side of Prata- 
parudra, though it is not possible to conclude, in the present state of know- 
ledge, what the ultimate issue of the war actually was. 

Prataparudra, however, was not allowed to rule his kingdom long in 
peace. Within a year of their return from Warangal the Muslim armies were 
again on the move. Malik Ek-Lakhy, whom Sultan Qutb-ud-Din had ap- 
pointed as the governor of Maharashtra, rose in revolt and proclaimed his 
independence; he assumed the insignia of royalty, adopted the title of Shams- 
ud-Din, and minted coinage in his own name. The Sult^, on getting news of 
this rebellion, sent I^usrau I^an out again with an army, and commissioned 
him not only to put down lik-Lakhy and to restore the royal authority in 
Maharashtra, but also to reduce Ma'bar to subjection. The presence of the 
Delhi forces on his frontiers must have caused much anxiety to Prataparudra, 
but the storm passed away without affecting his territories. Wiusrau Khan 
defeated Ek-Lakhy quite easily and sent him as a prisoner to Delhi. He re- 
stored order in the country and put in force measures for carrying on the 
administration. Next he proceeded to Ma'bar and had reached its capital 
Pattan, when he was taken back to Delhi as a prisoner by his mutinous 
followers, who suspected his loyalty to the imperial government. The 
Sultan, who was infatuated with him, set him at liberty and restored him to 
favour. Then followed a series of events which shook the Muslim empire of 
Delhi to its foundations. I^usrau Khan basely murdered his sovereign and 
benefactor and usurped the throne; but the Turkish nobles, who resented 
his usurpation, conspired against him and put him to death. Ghiyas-ud-Din 
Tughluq, their leader, then ascended the throne and proclaimed himself 
Sultan in a.d. 1520. During the first three years of his rule he was engaged 
in establishing his authority over Hindustan, and when that business had 
been successfully accomplished, he turned his attention to the South and, in 
A.D. 1323, sent an expedition against Telihgana under his son Ulu gh Khan. 

The circumstances which decided Ghiyas-ud-Din Tughluq Shah to send his 
forces against Telihgana are not definitely known; butFirishta, writing in the 
early years of the seventeenth century, states that ‘Rudradev, the raja of 
Warangal, during the late disturbances had refused to send the tribute' and 
Ulu gh Khan was therefore sent against him.^ This in itself is not unlikely, 
since Prataparudra had withheld the payment of tribute once before under 
similar circumstances. Ulu^ marched to Warangal by way of Devagiri. 
Prataparudra, according to Firishta, opposed the advance of the Muslim 
army with spirit, but was obliged in the end to retreat to his capital, which was 
immediately invested by Ulu gh Khan.3 The succeeding struggle was indeed 
* Bharat iy vi, p. 848. * Briggs, Firishta, i, p. 403. ’ Ibid. 
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both protracted and fierce. Nor was the fighting confined exclusively to 
Warangal and its neighbourhood. A part of the Delhi army under Majir 
Abu-Riza was engaged in besieging Kdtagiri at the same time as Ulugh Khan 
was vainly attempting to capture Warangal. It is not at all unlikely that other 
places of importance in the country were also attacked by various detach- 
ments. Nevertheless, Ulugh Khan failed to achieve his object and had to beat 
a hasty retreat from Telihgana, hotly pursued by the Kakatiya army. The failure 
of Ulugh I^an is attributed by Muslim historians to the machinations of the 
poet *Ubaid, a treacherous companion and friend of the prince. According to 
Barani, Ulugh Khan had closely invested Warangal, and had reduced the 
defenders to extremities. Of the two forts that surrounded the city, the outer 
or the mud fort was about to fall, when Prataparudra sued for peace and 
offered to submit to the authority of the Sultan and to pay the tribute de- 
manded ; but Ulu gh Khan, who had set his heart on the capture of Prataparu- 
dra and his capital, rejected the offer. In the meanwhile, a change came over 
the spirit of the Muslim army. Since the postal system had broken down, no 
recent news had reached the camp from the capital, and at this juncture the 
poet 'Ubaid and Shaikh Zada-i-Dimashql, who were intimate friends of Ulugh 
Khan, spread in the army the false rumour that the Sultan was dead in Delhi, 
that a usurper had seized the throne, and that the I^an was about to arrest 
some of the important chiefs of the army, their loyalty being suspect in his 
eyes on account of their Kh^lji sympathies. This information, coming as it 
did from the intimate companions of the Khan, created panic in their minds, 
and they fled from the camp with their followers. The Muslim army was 
thrown into confusion as a consequence of their flight, and the Hindus, 
taking advantage of the sudden misfortune that had overtaken their enemies, 
stormed into Ulu gh Khan’s camp and plundered it. Unable to withstand their 
attack, he rallied his troops and retreated in haste towards Devagiri.* Ibn 
Battuta, who came to India some ten years after the conquest of Telihgana, 
attributes the disaster to the miscarriage of the ambitious designs of Ulugh 
Khan himself, and represents *Ubaid as the unfortunate victim of his treachery. 
Ulugh Khan who, according to Batata, was planning to stir up a rebellion 
against his father, instigated "Ubaid to spread in the army the false rumour of 
the Sultan’s death, expecting that the leaders of the army would swear 
allegiance to him as their sovereign; but his plan miscarried. The amirs rose 
against him and would have killed him ; but Malik Timur, one of the principal 
amirs in the army, offered him protection and helped him to flee to Delhi. 
Though the Sultan was aware of the treacherous designs of his son, he 
accepted the false accusations which the latter levelled against the amirs^ 
and not only punished them severely but also sent him back with men and 
money to Telihgana to retrieve the disaster.^ Though Ibn Battuta visited 
India within a decade after the fall of Warangal, he actually wrote his 
* Shdht, ED, iii, pp. 231-3. * ED, iii, p. 609. 
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Risdla from memory in the last quarter of the fourteenth century, after his 
return to his native Morocco. The accuracy of his account is not free from 
doubt; for it not only contradicts the evidence of the contemporary Indian 
Muslim historians but also runs counter to the character of the Sultan, 
Ghiyas-ud-Din Tu gh luq Shah was a just and upright ruler. It is not likely 
that he would have condoned Ulu gh I^an^s treachery and sent him back to 
Telingana with men and mone)^ if the latter had really acted in the manner 
described by Battuta. 

The most satisfactory account of the events mentioned above comes from 
the pen of Tsami, the earliest writer on the subject, who finished his history 
in A.o. 1 549. According to him Ulu gh Khan plundered the country until he 
reached Warangal. He then invested the fort for six long months but could 
not reduce it. The Sultan at Delhi became impatient, and wrote letters to 
Ulu gh Khan charging him with indifference in the execution of his commands. 
Ulu gh Khan, in his eagerness to bring the siege to a successful end, consulted 
'Ubaid, the astrologer, to find out the day on which the fort was destined to 
fall into his hands. The astrologer made his calculations, fixed the day of the 
fall, and declared that if the fort still remained unconquered on that day he 
would forfeit his life on the gibbet in its vicinity. The day fixed by ^Ubaid 
approached; but the defenders of the fort showed no signs of submission. 
*Ubaid was greatly alarmed. If his prediction should fail, as it appeared cer- 
tain to do, Ulugh Khan would certainly demand his head. To escape the evil 
consequences of the failure of his prediction, he devised a plan, and spread- 
ing in the army the false news of the Sultanas death, of a revolution in the 
capital, and of Ulu gh Iran’s secret resolve to kill the principal amirs in the 
camp for their alleged ‘Ala’i sympathies, he created a panic which led to their 
conclusion of peace with Prataparudra and their subsequent flight from 
Warangal followed by that of Ulu gh Khan himself.* 

Although all the three Muslim writers mentioned above were contem- 
poraries of Ulugh I^an (the later Muhammad bin Tughluq) yet the account 
of Tsami, as already stated, is the earliest, and may probably be considered 
more trustworthy than the other two. What presumably happened at Waran- 
gal may now be stated briefly, though it is not possible, owing to the conflicting 
character of the available evidence, to present an indisputably accurate picture 
of the events. Ulugh Khan marched to Warangal with his army and besieged 
the city for six months, but failed to capture it. A rebellion broke out in his 
camp owing to the machinations of *Ubaid who is variously spoken of as a poet 
and an astrologer, and Ulugh I^an was obliged as a consequence to raise the 
siege and retreat homewards, hotly pursued by the Hindus, who attacked 
him frequently, plundered his baggage, and followed him until he reached 
Kotagiri, where Majlr Abu Riza, who was engaged in besieging the fort 
there, came to his help and saved his army from destruction. 

* Futuh-us-Saldtin (Madras edn.), pp. 394-7. 
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Second Telingdna Expedition. Ghiyas-ud-Din Tughluq was a man of strong 
will and firm determination. Defeat did not discourage him, but rather urged 
him on to make a fresh effort to achieve his purpose. He severely punished 
the rebel amIrSy and sent reinforcements to Devagiri, where Ulu gh Khan had 
taken refuge, with instructions to his son to march again into Telihgana 
and to subjugate the country. As soon as the reinforcements arrived in Devagiri, 
Ulu gh Khan started for Telihgana, which he reached by rapid marches to the 
frontier post of Badrikot (Bidar?). He seized that fort and several others 
along his route and posted strong garrisons in them under trustworthy officers 
with instructions to hold them to the last. Finally he came to B 5 dhan which was 
distant ten days’ journey from Warangal. After a siege of three or four days 
the fort capitulated, and the governor and his followers saved themselves by 
embracing Islam. Ulugh Khan next proceeded to Warangal and laid siege to the 
city. Not much information is available about the second siege of Warangal 
by Ulu gh Khan. It is disposed of briefly by Barani and the later Muslim his- 
torians who follow his account. It is stated that Ulu gh Khan first laid siege 
to the mud fort and seized it; and that the inner citadel next fell into his hands. 
The fort was captured and Prataparudra was taken prisoner and sent to 
the court of the Sultan at Delhi. The capture of Warangal was not so easily 
effected as these historians would have us believe; but for the amazing lack 
of foresight of Prataparudra, it is doubtful whether Ulu gh Khan would have 
effected its capture as quickly as he did. The siege, as a matter of fact, lasted 
for five months. Tsami describes this siege and the circumstances in which the 
fort was captured. It appears that after the retreat of Ulu gh Khan from Waran- 
gal at the end of his first expedition, Prataparudra held a feast to celebrate his 
victory over the Muslims. Believing that they would not again invade his 
kingdom in the near future, he opened the granaries within the fort and sold 
the whole of the grain stored up there; he also commanded his subjects to 
abandon their military activities and to busy themselves with their cattle 
and crops. But he was soon undeceived. Within four months of his retreat 
Ulugh Khan returned with a fresh army to Warangal and sat down before 
the walls. The fort was without any proper garrison to maintain its defence, 
and lacked adequate stores of corn to provision the garrison during the 
siege. No wonder the Muslims quickly succeeded in effecting its capture. 
Though taken by surprise Prataparudra put up a plucky fight; but the scanty 
stock of provisions which he hastily gathered together soon ran out, and the 
troops inside the fort began to suffer severely from hunger. Prataparudra was 
obliged to surrender. He threw open the gates of the fort, and delivered 
himself with the other members of his family into Ulugh Iran’s hands. The 
Muslims then entered the fort, plundered the houses, and demolished the 
public buildings. 

Ulugh l^an did not allow Prataparudra to remain long in Telingana after his 
submission. Considering that it was not safe to keep him in the country, 
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where his presence might lead to popular revolts and other political complica- 
tions, he sent him immediately to Delhi with all the members of his family, 
escorted by a contingent of his army under Qadir Khan and Mtiwaja HajI, two 
officers in whom he had great confidence. They were not, however, destined 
to bring the fallen monarch into the metropolis, for before they could 
reach Delhi he died. Shams-i-Siraj "Afif, who dispatches him to hell with 
a single sentence, does not disclose the circumstances in which he died.* 
More information is furnished by the inscriptions. In the Vilasa grant of 
Musunuri Prolaya Nayaka (c, a.d. 1330) it is stated that Prataparudra, while 
being carried away as a captive to Delhi, died on the banks of the river 
Somodbhava, i.e. the Narmada.^ His death docs not seem to have been the 
result of natural causes, for according to the Kaluvacheru grant of the 
Reddi queen Anitalli, dated a.d. 1423, he departed to the world of Gods by 
his own desire.'^ This seems to suggest that he either committed suicide or 
was slain by one of his followers at his own instance. Prataparudra was a 
proud monarch, and it would seem that he could not reconcile himself to the 
changed conditions of his life in captivity.. Considering perhaps that death 
was preferable to dishonour he seems to have voluntarily embraced it. With 
the defeat and death of Prataparudra ended the rule of the Kakatiya line of 
kings ; and the country passed into the hands of rulers belonging to an alien 
race and religion. 

Prataparudrd s Family. The available information about Prataparudra’s 
family is scanty. None of his queens is mentioned in any of the numerous 
inscriptions and literary works of his time. The Fratdpacharitra^ a late 
legendary account of the Kakatiya kings, no doubt refers twice to his 
chief queen Visalakshi;^ but this document is so encrusted with legend 
that no real reliance can be placed on its evidence. The Kridahhirdmam, 
a fifteenth-century Telugu rendering of the Sanskrit Vidhindtakam^ Pre- 
mdhhirdmam of Ravipati Tripur^taka by Vallabharaya of Vinukonda, 
speaks of the beautiful and highly cultured hetaera, Machaladevi of 
Warangal, as his favourite mistress.^ Although persons alleged to have 
been his sons are referred to in the inscriptions and in the historical and 
quasi-historical works, he appears actually to have died without leaving 
issue. Of the various persons mentioned as his descendants Juttaya-/iP//A^ 
Gohka Reddi, who is described in an undated inscription of his time found at 
Upparappalli in the Proddatur taluk of the Cuddapah district as "his [Pratapa- 
rudra’s] dear son’, deserves notice first.^ Juttaya-/(?//X:tf Gonka Reddi cannot 
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possibly have been the son of Prataparudra for, as his name clearly indicates, 
his father was a person called Juttaya who was a lenka by profession. Juttaya- 
lenka Gohka Reddi is a compound word consisting of two names, Juttaya- 
lenka and Gohka Reddi, signifying that the persons whose names arc thus 
joined together are related to each other as father and son respectively, and 
obviously Gohka Reddi could not have been the son both of Juttaya-/f«X-^ 
and of Prataparudra. The truth of the matter is that Gonka Reddi, like his 
father Juttaya and his younger brother Rudraya, who is mentioned in an 
epigraph at Chanduvayi in the Siddhavatam taluk of the Cuddapah district,^ 
was a member of the order of the lenkas; and by custom, like all the other 
persons belonging to this brotherhood, he is referred to in the inscription 
as a son of the king. The historian Firishta introduces a son of Prataparudra 
called Kishan Nayak, who headed a rebellion against the Musalmans in 
Telihgana in 1336 a.d., and having expelled them made himself master of the 
country.^ The name Kishan is the result of a scribal error. In actual fact, there 
never was any person bearing the name of Kishan Nayak who played any 
such part at that time as is attributed to liim by Firishta. On a careful ex- 
amination of the text of available manuscripts of Firishta and a comparison 
of these with the accounts found in other Muslim histories, the real name of 
the author of the rebellion against the Musalmans in a.d. 1336 is found to 
have been Kapaya Nayaka; and a study of the inscriptions left by him reveals 
the fact that he was a member of the Musunuri family and was in no way re- 
lated to the Kakatiyas. How Firishta came to regard Kapaya as the son of 
Prataparudra cannot be ascertained without further resources than we at 
present possess. His statement that Prataparudra had a son of the name of 
Kishan Nayak must therefore be discarded as completely unhistorical. The 
Pratdpacharitram states that Pratraparudra was succeeded by his son Vira- 
bhadra. On the death of Prataparudra, ‘it is said that Annamadeva performed 
his funeral rites and himself renounced the world. In accordance with the 
wishes of his brother’s son Virabhadra, he had him crowned king and 
retired with Virupaksha to the Vindhya hills in the north-east. There is 
absolutely no evidence to show that Prataparudra either had a son called 
Virabhadra or that such a person was crowned king of the country on the 
death of his father. The author of the chronicle seems to have confounded 
Prataparudra with the Gajapati king of that name who ruled over Coastal 
Andhra and Telihgana during the first half of the sixteenth century. This latter 
had indeed a son called Virabhadra, a celebrated warrior, who held sway over 
¥Lond2.vldn-dandapatha as the governor of that territory under his father. It 
is not improbable that the author of the Pratdpacharitram had this person in 

* AJl, 5 of 1939-40. 

^ Tarikhd-Firishta (Naval Kishore edn.), p. 138. 

• • • • ^ 

^ Pratdpacharitram {Saivaprachdrini-Granthamdla^ Warangal), p. 79. 
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mind when he spoke of Virabhadra as being the son of Prataparudra. 
Although Prataparudra seems to have had no children, he certainly had a 
brother named Annamadeva, who became the progenitor of the later rulers 
of Bastar in the present Madhya Pradesh.' 

His Vassals^ Generals^ and Ministers. Several feudatory princes, nobles, 
ministers, generals, and other officials played an important role in the affairs 
of the kingdom. Among the feudatories, the Kayasthas deserve mention 
first. Ariibadeva and his sons jannigadeva II and Tripurari II probably 
owed no allegiance to Prataparudra. Mallideva, who appears to have suc- 
ceeded them, must have been forced to submit to his authority. Though 
the Kayastha prince made an unsuccessful attempt, taking advantage of the 
invasion of Malik Na’ib Kafur in a.d. 1310, to regain his patrimony, he lost 
his life in the enterprise, and with him ended the short-lived dynasty of the 
Kayastha kings of VallQrupattana. 

Next in importance are the Telugu Cholas. Two branches of the Telugu 
Chola family, those respectively of Nellore and Kotyadona, and particularly 
the former, demand special notice. The history of Nellore subsequent to the 
death of Manuma Gandagopala at the hands of Adidam Mallu is obscure. 
This ruler was probably succeeded by Madhurantaka Pottapi Choda Ran- 
ganatha, who bore the titles of Tribhuvana-Chakravarti and RdJa’Gandagdpala, 
From his inscriptions, which record his regnal years coupled with the corre- 
sponding dates in the Saka era, he appears to have come to power in S. 1213 
(a.d. I29i-2),2 although the circumstances under which he did so are not 
known. Judging from his hostility to the Kakatlyas from the early years of his 
rule, it is not unreasonable to suppose that after Manuma Gandagopala’s 
death he seized power with the help of the Pand3^as, who took intense interest 
in the affairs of the Telugu Chdia kingdom of Nellore. However that may be, 
Prataparudra found it necessary to take steps, immediately after his accession, 
to strengthen his authority in the southern districts of his kingdom, and sent 
an army there with this purpose. The command of this army was probably 
entrusted to Bolneningaru, who is said in an undated epigraph at Uppu- 
Magaluru in the Narasaraopet taluk of the Guntur district to have led at this 
time an expedition against the Pandyas.-^ Manuma Gandagopala of Kotyadona 
also accompanied the expedition. Some of the incidents which took place 
during this expedition are alluded to in one of Manuma Gandagopala’s inscrip- 
tions at Narasaraopet in the same district, dated a.d. 1297. Manuma Ganda- 
gopala is said in this record to have been The submarine fire under the ocean 
of the army ot the Dravilas’, and the destroyer of the enemies who were the 
friends of Raya Gandagopala.-^ The Raya Gandag 5 pala referred to in this 


* ARl\ 1909, Part ii, para. 66. 

^ JV/, vol. i, Gu. 50; vol. ii, N. 60, 62, and 71. 
^ SIJ, X, 540. 
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record was no doubt Ranganatha-Rajagandagopala of Nellore, and the 
Dravijas whose army Manuma Gandagopala destroyed were his allies the 
Pandyas, whom Bolinenihgaru in the Uppu-Magaluru inscription cited 
above is also said to have vanquished. Tne expedition appears to have been 
completely successful, and Ranganatha most probably refrained from rising 
against his overlord for several years after this defeat. Malik Na’ib Kafur’s 
invasion of Telihgana, however, gave him a fresh opportunity to establish 
his independence. Taking advantage of Prataparudra’s defeat and consequent 
loss of prestige, he rose in rebellion once again, but fortune did not favour 
him. Mahapradhana Muppidi Nayaka, at the instance of Prataparudra, set out, 
as already mentioned, at the head of a large army, accompanied by his son 
Pedda Rudra and other officers; he overran the kingdom of Nellore, expelled 
Ranganatha from his dominions, and made himself master of the coastal 
region extending as far as Kanchi in Tondaimandalam. With the defeat and 
flight of Ranganatha, the Telugu Chola kingdom of Nellore disappeared, 
and Nellore finally lost its political importance. 

The Kotyadona family was probably connected with Opili Siddhi who 
conquered the district of Kamma-nadu at the instance of Ganapati. Manuma 
Gandagopala, a scion of the Nellore Chola family, has already been noticed. 
According to his epigraph at Uppu-Magaluru he was the eldest of the 
five sons of Nalla Siddhi, the second son of king Manuma Siddhi II of 
Nellore. He was a loyal vassal of Prataparudra, to whom he attributes all his 
prosperity.* The part played by him in the southern expedition of Bolinenih- 
garu in A.D. 1296 has been described above; it is not known how long he 
continued to serve the king after this event. 

Teluhgu Bijjana was another Telugu Chola prince who seems to have 
acquired great fame as a warrior under Prataparudra. His family affiliations, 
however, are not definitely known. Bijjana’s name is coupled with that of the 
Velama chief Potuganti Maili in the prasastis of the Vclama families pre- 
served in the Velugotivdri- Yarhsavali, He is said to have paid a visit to Delhi 
in the company of the seventy-seven ndyakas of Prataparudra's court, and to 
have fought an exhibition duel with Maili at the Ddkhdl in the presence of 
Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Dln and Malik Na’ib, in which contest he was vanquished. 
The reason for this duel between these two nobles, both then in the service 
of the Kakatiya monarch in the imperial capital, is nowhere stated. It was 
probably arranged to satisfy the curiosity of the Sultan and his court, who 
desired to witness a display of the swordsmanship for which the Deccanis 
had always been famous, ^ 

Another clan of these feudatories which played an important role in the 
affairs of the kingdom in Prataparudra’s time was that of the Reddis of the 
Cheraku family. They were natives of Malyala in the Nandikotkur taluk of 

* Slly iv, 661. Prataparudra-bhupasya-prasdd-drjita-vaibhavah. 

* The Early Muslim Expansion in South India^ pp. 41-42. 
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the Kurnool district, and members of the family always bore the title mahd-sd- 
manta^ or ‘the great feudatory^ The Mahdsdmanta Cheraku Bollaya Reddi, 
son of Cheraku Peda Devaya, is the first member of the family to make his 
appearance in the inscriptions from the fact that he is referred to as Manuma- 
Bollaya or ‘grandson-Bollaya’ it is not unreasonable to suppose that he was 
called after his grandfather who had borne the same name.*^ Bollaya had two 
or three sons. One of these, Rajanna, became an adherent of the Kayastha 
king Arhbadeva for there is reason to believe that he went over to the side 
of the latter and fought with him against Prataparudra. In the introduction 
to Doneru Konerunatha’s Dvipada-'Bdlahhdgavatam ^ Tata Pinnama, the pro- 
genitor of the later Arewidu family, is said to have led an expedition against 
the Cheraku chiefs; Rajanna, who is there represented as the perpetrator of 
all kinds of evil deeds, offered resistance, but was overthrown in battle, as 
a consequence of which he forfeited his right to the succession and was 
deprived of his principality.^ The Cherakus themselves, however, did not 
lose their possessions, since Rudradeva and Racha-Rudradeva, both sons of 
Bollaya Reddi, s as well as the Mahdsdmantas Cheraku Jagaddalu Maraya 
Ganapaya Reddi, Cheraku Jagaddalu Annaya or Annama Reddi, and 
Cheraku Mahesvara Reddi,^ all continued to rule their hereditary estates 
as Prataparudra’s vassals until almost the end of his reign. 

The Velamas or Padmanayakas, as they arc sometimes called, especially 
those of the Recherla family, played an important part in the history of the 
Kakatiyas. A certain Mummadi Nayadu, son of Mahdmandalesvara Kontala 
Nagi Nayadu of the Recherla->t///^, is mentioned in an epigraph at Tripuran- 
takam dated S. 1213 (a.d. 1291).^ Although in the record he is styled sakala- 
senddhipatiy the commander -in-chief of the whole army, his achievements are 
not known; nor is it possible to determine his place in the family pedigree 
of the Recherla chiefs described in the Velugotivdri-Vanisdvali, The services 
rendered by several other members of the family in the wa rs of Prataparudra 
are, however, detailed at some length in this chronicle. Vennama, son of 
Dama, led his troops in a defeat of the Musalmans, very probably during 
‘Ala-ud-Din I^alji’s first invasion of Telihgana in a.d. 1305. It is not un- 
likely that this incident took place on the battlefield of Upparapalli, where 
P5tuganti Maili is said to have put the Moslem army to flight. Erra Dacha 
and Nalla Dacha, sons respectively of Vennama and his younger brother 
Sabbi, distinguished themselves in the Pandyan invasion in a.d. 1316; 
Sihgama I, with Venna and Echa, sons of Erra Dacha, took a prominent part 
in the defence of the kingdom at the time of the Tughluq invasions in a.d. 
1323. Sihgama I, according to the Varaddrasodara-Rdmanathana-kathey also led 


* A, 321 of 1937-8. ARy 22 of 1942-3. 3 X, 465 
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the Kakatlya expedition against Kampili where he suffered defeat at the 
hands of Kumara Ramanatha.^ 

The ministers of Prataparudra may be classified under two heads, mahd- 
pradhanas and pradhanas. The mahapradhanas were the highest in rank. They 
served the state in different capacities, as the members of the king’s ministerial 
council, as heads of departments, and as governors of provinces. The 
Mahapradhanas Vepeti Kommayyahgaru, Gahgideva, and Induluri Gannaya 
appear to have been members of the king’s council of ministers, and very 
probably it was they who guided the policy of the state,- Mahapradhanas 
like Pochiraju Peddi, on the other hand, seem to have been mere adminis- 
trative officers ; for this person bore the title of sarvadhikari, an office which 
was conferred even on such less exalted persons as Salakamu Ellaya Reddi, 
Nemani Tammaya Preggada, &c., who certainly did not belong to the minis- 
terial cadre. 3 Mahapradhanas like Muppidi Nayaka and Juttaya-/?///^^ Gohka 
Reddi were in charge of the government of the provinces ; the former is also 
spoken of as the kdryakarta (agent) and the pratinidhi (representative) of 
the king and ruled over the ^cWoift-raJjay which extended from Addanki 
in the Guntur district to Kahehipuram in the South.-* The latter, who is said 
to have been anointed to the office by the king himself in person, governed 
several districts including Muliki-nadu, Sakili, Pottapi-nadu, and Gandi- 
k5ta; Kolani Rudradeva,s although his name is not associated in the in- 
scriptions with the government of any particular province, was in fact in 
charge of the Vengl country with his headquarters at Kolanu, the modern 
Ellore, in the West Gddavarl district. From the Sivaydgasdram we learn that 
he was the son of Induluri Somaya, one of the mahdpradhdnas zsxdi commanders 
of Ganapati, whom that monarch appointed as the governor of Kolanu 
after its conquest. His son Rudradeva succeeded him in the office, and was 
given the surname of Kolani (or Kolanu) on account of his official connexion 
with and continued residence in that town.^ 

The pradhdnajrm general were probably mere administrative officers; the 
pradhdni Kamaneni Boppaningaru for instance held the office of puravari^ 
superintendent of revenue,^ though in the case of Induluri Annaya an excep- 
tion seems to have been made, probably on account of his marriage with 
Prataparudra’s maternal aunt Ruyyama;* for he is described in an epigraph 
at Daksharamam as a sachiva and mantri-chuddmani,^ All the ministers and 
other officials held commissions in the army in virtue of the ndyahkara system, 
and fought in the various wars which the king waged on his enemies, whilst 
some of them, like Muppidi Nayaka and Juttaya-/?;//:^ Gonka Reddi, won 
military fame as great commanders and conquerors; the first led a victorious 

* Velugotivari Vamsavali : Introduction pp. 4-9, Kampili and Vijayanagara p. 9. 

^ Slly iv, 1307; Tel. Ins, Kdky 43; Sll^ x, 503. ^ SIJ, x, 480, 497, 530. 

^ NIy vol. ii, Kr. 23, N. 8; JORy xii, pp. 215-16. * V//, x, 335, 337. 
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expedition against the Pandyas and brought the coastal region as far as 
KMchi under the control of his sovereign, and the second put down the 
rebellion of the Kayasthas and reconquered Muliki-nadu, Sakali, Pottapi- 
nadu, and Gandikota. 

The military officers also fall into two classes, the sdhinis and the senddhi^ 
path. The term sdhiniy a derivative of the Sanskrit word sddhana through the 
Prakrit sdhana, denotes an officer appointed to oversee the training of animals, 
especially horses and elephants, for the purposes of war. Those who trained 
horses were known as asva-sdhinis while those responsible for the elephants 
were called gaja-sdhinh, Maraya Sahini and P 5 taya Sahini belonged to the 
former class, Gundaya Nayaka, Dadi Viraya Nayaka, Madaya Nayaka, and 
Machaya Nayaka to the latter some of the sdhinis such as Dadi Viraya and 
Somayanayanihgaru are termed pana-sdhinis or rdya-pafta sdhinis?' Bendapudi 
Annaya, who is said to have been the chief of the elephant forces of the Kaka- 
tiya king, and the ‘moon to the ocean of the kingdom of the lord of nine 
lakhs of archers’, must be mentioned in this context. He was in all probability 
one of the ??iahdrdya-gaj a- sdhinis in the service of Prataparudra.-^ How these 
officials differed from the two classes of sdhinis mentioned above is not 
definitely known; it is not unlikely that they were attached to the king’s per- 
sonal forces, whereas the others were assigned to the troops maintained by 
the ndyakas. Though the main duty of the sdhinis was the preliminary train- 
ing olF the cavalry and the elephants, they were not exempt from active service 
in the field. Some of them, like Macheya Sahini and Somayanayanihgaru, 
were doughty warriors. The latter, for instance, led the expedition against the 
Kayasthas in a.d. 1309 and overran their territories.^ Bendapudi Annaya who 
was mentioned above appears to have rendered valuable services in some of 
these wars : he is said to have been ‘the fire of destruction to the Yavana (i.e. 
Muslim) army’; and ‘the ravager of the pleasure-gardens of the city of Kum- 
matha’.s 

There appear to have been two grades of senddhipatis^ the sakala-send- 
dhipatis and the mahdrdja-sakala-smddhipatis, Somayajula Rudradeva and 
Recherla Mummadi-Nayaka held the office of sakala-senddhipati in S. 1213,^ 
while Affidam Mallu in 1216, Rudradeva in S. 1218 and S. 1219, and 
S6m2iY2L-lehka in §. 1240 were mahdrdja-sakala-senddhipatis,'^ The distinction 
between the sakala^senddhipati and mahdrdja-sakala-smddhipati is somewhat 
obscure, their respective position and rank being undefined in our sources. 
The former was perhaps the commander-in-chief of the entire army, and the 
latter only the head of a section of it comprising the king’s personal forces. 

* Slly X, 500; ARy 24 of 1929-30; N/, vol. i, D. 12; Telihgdna Inscriptions y Revised (but un- 
published) 126, 125; SUy X, 488, 500, 

* Slly X, 501 ; ARy 260 of 1935-6. ^ ^rlnatha, Bhimesvarapttranumy i : 48. 

^ Ch. Virabhadra Rao, History of the Age of the Kdkaklya Kings, pp. 548-9. 
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The exact position of some of the most distinguished generals of Prata- 
parudra such as Muppich Nay aka, Juttaya-/i?//>t<7 Gohka Reddi or Devari 
Nayanihgaru in the Kakatiya army is not known to us. Inscriptions no doubt 
eloquently proclaim their titles and the offices they held in the civil adminis- 
tration of the kingdom, but hardly ever refer to their rank and status in the 
army. Muppidi Nayaka indeed ranked as a mahdpradhdna\ as we have men- 
tioned above, he was the governor of the Nellore-r^gy^, and a kdryakarta and 
the pratinidhi of the king.* Juttaya-/?/i/t<? Gohka Reddi, as we have seen, was 
the governor of MuUki-nadu, Sakili, Pottapi-nadu and Gandikota; his titles, 
hirudanka-Rudray pratijnd-Rarasurdmay biruda-brahma-rdkshasay and Mallid^a- 
pratimalluy witness to his military prowess Devari Nayanihgaru apparently 
held no administrative office as did the other two. He was a great warrior 
who defeated the Pandyas and carried the Kakatiya arms victoriously to the 
banks of the Kaveri. He bore several high-sounding titles, as his father, 
Machaya Nayaka, had done before him, but none of them, excepting perhaps 
that of Kdkati-rdja-sthdpandchdryay ‘the establisher of the Kakatiya king’, which 
he received in addition to these, refers to any military achievement.^ Several 
other officers of the king such as Bendapudi Annaya and Immaffi Mallikar- 
juna Nayaka, son of a certain Mallikarjuna Nayaka, laid claim to the same 
distinction.'^ What it was intended to signify is not clear. The suggestion that 
it refers to his rescue of the kingdom from the Muslim invasions is hardly 
tenable, 5 since it was borne by the Immadi Mallikarjuna Nayaka just men- 
tioned as early as 1212 (a.d. 1290).^ 

The Telugu poet Marana mentions in his Mdrkandejapurdnam certain 
officers in the service of Prataparudra not known from other sources. 
Nagaya Gannaya is said to have obtained from Prataparudra the insignia of 
authority and the position of a ndyaka by his administrative ability and 
courage in the field. He became the katakapdla (the governor of the capital) 
of the Kakatiya monarch. His two younger brothers Ellaya and Machaya are 
also said to have been military commanders.^ Gannaya was probably identical 
with Kannu (Kattu), the officer who, according to the historian Shams-i- 
Siraj ‘Aflf, accompanied Prataparudra to his captivity in Delhi and who, on 
the death of his master on the way during the journey, embraced Islam and 
was renamed MaUk Maqbul Tilangi by Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq.® 
Several lenkas who served under Prataparudra in various capacities appear 
in the inscriptions. The most important of them was no doubt the Juttaya- 
lenka Gonka Reddi of whom much has been said already. He had a younger 
brother called Rudraya who was also a member of the society.^ Yet another 

* JV 7 , vol. ii, Kr, i, 23, 84, N. 80. O., 1291. 

* Sll^ X, A R, 5 of i939'“4o. ^ Sll, x, 495, 505. 
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member of the lehka fraternity who occupied an exalted office in the state was 
the Mahdrdya-sakala-senddhipati Somaya-/(p//>t^, father of Vochn-lenkay and 
probably identical with the lenka of the same name mentioned in an epigraph 
at Karempudi in the Guntur district, dated S. 1225 (a.d. 1505).^ The lenkaSy 
like the other servants of the state, held ndyankaras granted to them for their 
maintenance. Mayideva-Zp/i/i^ for instance held the Konduri-j*M^/^ consisting 
of eighteen villages,^ whilst a group of four lenkas consisting of Tikkaya 
Raudraya khkay M.2iT2Ly2i-‘lenkay Pichchiya-/?/;/*^, and 'R.ndtTiyz-lenka held the 
Kopparam-J/A^?/^^ as ndyafikara^ Some of these were on the personal staff of 
the king. Vbch\x-lenka mentioned above was the king’s adapam (bearer of the 
betel-bag),^ Vcddcy 2.- lenka was the holder of dlcnfattam (a large fan),s and 
lB.Trcy2i-lenka was the angaraksha (guard) of the palace.^ Besides these, the 
names of Amnn~lenka of Anumakonda,^ Krm!xy2~lenka a younger brother of 
Rdyagajasdhini Madaya Reddi,® Immzdi-lenkay^ Ucchcysi-lenka and Pinnaya- 
lenka appear in the inscriptions;^® how these persons were employed in the 
service of the state is, however, not known. 

* SJly X, 522, 523. * Ibid. X, 521. ^ Ibid, x, 533. 

^ Ibid. X, 491. ® Ibid. x» 520. ^ Sll. x, 509. 
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kAkatIya military institutions and 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sources 

M uch valuable information, though not of a precise character, is avail- 
able about the Kakatlya administration and military institutions. 
Beside the inscriptions of the Kakatiya monarchs, and of their feuda- 
tories and subordinates, a few works on the rdjanUi deserve consideration, since 
they throw some interesting light on the subject. Although the works on 
the rdjaniti are generally based on the Sanskrit text-books on polity, they em- 
body information on several topics not found elsewhere. Of these, two books, 
the Nitisdstramuktdvali of Baddena, and the Sakalariitisammatamu of Madiki Sih- 
gana demand special attention. Baddena was a feudatory of Ganapati and Rud- 
rariiba ; and as for Singana, though he flourished in the post-Kakatiya period, 
and composed his Sakalanitisammatamu very probably in the first quarter of 
the fifteenth century a.d., yet his work is of inestimable value to the student 
of Kakatiya history. The SakalanJiisamwatauju is not a single original com- 
position but rather a collection of extracts culled from earlier books on 
polity such as Baddena’s Nitisdstramuktdvali^ ^ivadcvayya’s Purushdrthasdram, 
Prataparudra’s Nltisdram, etc., all of which were written during the Kakatiya 
period. It may be noted that the authors of these works were not scholars 
indulging in mere speculation, but statesmen devoting most of their time 
to the practical administration of the kingdom. Though they seem to lay 
emphasis on the theoretical side, their works call for serious notice, because 
their views must have exercised a profound influence on the political and 
administrative institutions of the period and have brought theory nearer to 
practice. 

Military Organization 

The Kakatlyas devoted much of their energies to safeguarding their 
dominions from internal troubles and foreign invasions. In dealing with the 
military organization of the Kakatiya kingdom, two important facts demand 
special notice. In the first place, forts played a dominant part in the defence of 
the realm. Considerable space is devoted in the contemporary works on the 
rdjaniti to the description of these forts, their classification, and their strategic 
importance in the work of organizing the defence of the country. The Puru- 
shdrthasdram points out that just as tigers, elephants, and lions are protected 
respectively by the shrubbery, the hills, and the caves, so a human being, 
however powerful he may be, needs a fort for protection; he who has no 
fort, it adds, resembles an elephant that does not rut or a snake devoid of its 
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fangs. We know that it is hard to overcome a person surrounded even by a 
slight fence, and therefore how much more difficult it must necessarily be to 
vanquish a king who establishes himself within a strong fortress.* According 
to the Nitisdra of Prataparudra, it is a network of forts which enables a king- 
dom to endure for a long time. Following, no doubt, older Sanskrit works on 
polity, he divides forts into four classes. ‘They are’, says he, ‘of four kinds; 
sthalajala^ vana^ and parvata {giri) ; that which is surrounded by a wall of forti- 
fication built upon the ground is called sthala-durga \ and those which are sur- 
rounded by water and forests are known as jala and vana durgas respectively ; 
whilst that built on the top or slopes of a hill is spoken of as a parvata 01 giri- 
durga. Although the last three are in themselves natural fortresses, they can 
be easily occupied by the enemy without walls of fortification. The forts, to 
whichever of the four classes mentioned above they may belong, must have 
special attdlakas (rooms) over the gopuras (gates) fitted with sundry wooden 
contrivances (machines), guarded by warriors adept in military exercises and 
the use of sundry missiles and weapons of warfare, and well stocked with 
money, grain, condiments, &c. They should have several extensive open 
grounds inside to facilitate the free movement of large bodies of men ; and they 
should be provided with plentiful supplies of grass, fuel, and water, and have 
passages for the entry and the exit of people without obstruction. A fort 
which is not so provided is but a ‘pig-sty’. The Nitisdra also describes the 
precautionary measures to be taken for the protection of the fort. Strong 
guards must be posted at the gates to watch them by day and by night; the 
garrison of the fort must be stationed at a suitable place; watches should be 
kept over the defiles or the passes in the hills (in the neighbourhood) ; efficient 
men should be posted to guard the central hall of audience; sentries should 
patrol around the palace; and talavaris (watchmen) should be sent into the 
streets and the lanes. The daily life in army camps should be subjected to 
careful scrutiny; men with torches should go round the fort continuously at 
night; the captains, commanders, and all the fighting men should be well fed 
and properly treated, so that there maybe no room for discontent.^ The four- 
fold classification of the forts mentioned in the Nitisdra was known in the 
Kakatiya times, as is attested by the evidence of inscriptions. The Kayastha 
chief Ambadeva, for instance, is described in an inscription at Tripurantakam 
dated §.1212 (a.d. 1290) z giri-durga-vajra-nipdta (stroke of the thunderbolt 
to the hill-forts), a vanadurga-ddvdnala (wild-fire to the forest forts), a jaladurga- 
badabdnala (submarine fire to the water-forts), and a sthaladurga-samchurnana 
(pulverizer or smasher of land-forts).^ Anumakonda, Raichur, and Gandi- 
kota among Xhc giri-durgas; Kandur and Narayanavanam among the vanadur- 
gas\ Divi and Kolanu among the jala-durgas\ and Warangal, and Dharankotai 
among thej* thala-durgas were reckoned as the most famous strongholds in the 

* Sakalanitisammatamu i : 48, 50, 52. * Ibid., 60, 61. 

* AR^ 268 of 1905 ; Slly X, 465. 
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Kakatlya period. The regularions laid down by Pratapamdra for the protection 
of the forts envisage only the common precautionary measures indispensable 
for their proper defence; it is not unlikely that he embodied in his treatise 
the knowledge which he had gathered from his own practical experience. 

Secondly, the administration of the kingdom was organized on a military 
basis. The Kakatiyas appear to have apportioned their territories among a 
number of military chiefs known as ndjakas. Several of these ndyakas^ and the 
ndjaka’Sthalas or the ndyaka-sthala-vrittis^ as the estates were called which 
were granted to these ndyakas to secure for them the requisite economic basis 
for the proper discharge of the duties pertaining to their office, are men- 
tioned in the Kakatiya inscriptions. Obviously the ndyamkara system which 
became a prominent feature of the administration later under the Vijaya- 
nagara emperors was already in existence at this time, though its character 
and its political and military obligations are nowhere precisely defined. The 
Nttisdra of Pratapamdra, however, seems to throw some light on the subject. 
The king, according to this work, should assign only small villages to the 
sdmantas, reserving the big ones for the upkeep of the four-fold army and the 
replenishment of the treasury.* This suggestion must not be dismissed as 
mere theoretical speculation. Pratapamdra seems to have kept in mind the 
administrative system obtaining in his dominions, while laying down these 
mles. The sdmantas are apparently the ndyakas who obtained grants of lands 
from the Kakatiya monarchs to enable them to support their position. It is 
interesting to note that the villages which they held as feudal vassals fell into 
two classes, small and large. The former were given to them in lieu of salary ; 
they had to maintain themselves from the income derived from the rents 
whether in money or kind. From the proceeds of the latter, the larger estates, 
the ndyakas had to maintain for the service of the king a stipulated body of 
troops, elephants, horse and foot, and in addition to pay a sum of money into 
the royal treasury every year as tribute. Baddena urges that the king himself 
should maintain a stronger military force as his private guard than he should 
allow to any one of his sdmantas \ since otherwise it would not be possible for 
him to enforce his authority in case of insubordination or revolt. The 
Kakatiyas were, as a matter of fact, always extremely apprehensive regarding 
the excessive growth of the power of their ndyakas \ for this reason, they never 
allowed the ndyakas to remain in one place and strike root there permanently. 
From the tradition preserved in the Pratdpacharitra we learn that Pratapamdra 
entmsted the defence of the seventy-seven bastions of his capital city Warangal 
to seventy-seven ndyakas of the Velama community, allotting to them a fourth 
of his kingdom as estates to enable them to discharge efficiently the duties 
pertaining to their office.^ This statement is in the main corroborated by 
the contempory and near contempory epigraphic evidence, despite differences 
regarding the number and the communal affiliations of the ndyakas* The 
* Sakalaniiisammatamu, i : 248. * JTA, vii, pp. 287-8. 
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number of the ndyakas is said to have been seventy-five and not seventy- 
seven nor did they all belong exclusively to the Velama community. The 
ndyaka system became a characteristic feature of South Indian Hindu polity 
in subsequent ages. The Rayas of Vijayanagara who inherited it from the 
Kakatlyas bequeathed it to the Nayaka kings of the South, especially to those 
of Madura, where it flourished continuously up to the advent of the British. 

The Army 

Though rdjanlti works like the Nitisdra lay it down as a principle that kings 
should maintain an army comprising four classes of troops, viz. chariots, 
elephants, horses, and foot, the first of these had gone out of use long before 
the age of the Kakatlyas. The Kakatiya army, like that of the other Indian 
States of the period, was made up of three arms, namely, elephants, cavalry, 
and infantry. According to contemporary sources, it consisted in the days of 
Prataparudra of one hundred elephants, twenty thousand horses, and nine 
lakhs of archers. - No definite information is available about the way in which 
the Kakatiya monarchs gathered their forces. The elephants were perhaps 
partly captured from the forests of the Eastern Ghats and partly acquired by 
purchase from such countries as KaUnga, Burma, and Ceylon, where they 
flourished in a wild state. As horses were not largely bred anywhere in 
India except in Sindh, they were necessarily imported from abroad, especially 
from Iraq, Iran, and Arabia. And since military service was not subjected to 
any communal restrictions, it was possible for anyone who wished to adopt the 
profession of arms to enlist as a soldier irrespective of the caste or creed to 
which he might belong. The existence of the offices of the gajasdhini and the 
asvasdhini indicates that the practice was in vogue of training both elephants 
and horses for the purposes of war. An officer of the name of pattasdhini 
rdya- or mahdrdya-pattasdhini is sometimes mentioned in the inscriptions. 
Obviously he was an officer attached to the royal establishment, though it is 
not easy to find out exactly what his functions were. We have no evidence as 
to whether the practice of drilling the foot-soldiers and instructing them how 
to combine in mass movements on the battlefield was known at the time. 
But doubtless all persons desirous of following the military profession were 
able to get instruction in the gymnasia and to acquire skill in wielding the 
sword, the buckler, the lance, the bow, and other weapons of warfare. 

The Kakatiya army fell into two divisions, the royal forces and the ndyaka 
levies. How these were officered and commanded is not known, though 
dandddhipatis and senddhipatis are both frequently mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions. The king was the ipso facto commander-in-chief of the whole army by 
virtue of his office. Very often he actually took the field in person. Rudra and 
Mahadeva both fell in battle; Ganapati was taken prisoner while fighting by 

* AR, 268 of 1905; SlI, X, 465 ^panch-adhika-saptati kshiti-bhptdn\ Bhdrati^ Tarana, Jyestha, 
p. 5 5 5 'Panchottara-saptaii-ndyaka, - The Barly Muslim Expansion in South India, p. 34. 
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the side of his father; and even Rudramadevi, if we can rely on general tradi- 
tion, donned male attire, put on armour, and fought with the Yadava king 
Mahadeva when he came to invest her capital. The king was usually accom- 
panied by a number of officers called angarakshas whose special duty it was to 
guard his person and palace. Beside the angarakshas a body of lehkas or com- 
panions-at-arms, who called themselves his sons and who shared his board, 
fought by his side. The lehkas were slaves who had entered into a covenant 
with their lord to devote themselves exclusively to his service. They took an 
oath (pasd) to look on their lord as th^ir guru and deity in this world and the 
next, to have no regard either for their own property or for their lives in 
furtherance of his interests, to stand by him in the hour of danger, to fight his 
battles, either to perish with him in the clash of arms or to kill themselves if 
they should chance to survive him.^ However, no instance of the immolation 
of the lehkas after the death of their master is actually on record in the Telugu 
country, though such occurrences did take place in the neighbouring Karna- 
taka, as illustrated by the example of the Garudas under the Hoysalas.’ The 
ideal of conduct which the lehkas were expected to follow was indeed lofty. 
It will be of interest here to cite the chief characteristics of a lehka as described 
in an inscription of a.d, 1045 : ‘Truth should be his utterance, praise (of his 
master) his work, charity his recreation, succour of the distressed seeking his 
protection his merit, and unflinching attitude in a great battle his prime 
concern. The duties and obligations of the lehkas were collectively known as 
the lehka-vdli and in return for their performance the lehkas were granted 
estates by the king out of the proceeds of which they were to maintain them- 
selves. The royal feudatories and the ndyakas dependent on the kings also 
maintained lehkas in their private services, so that these retainers became a 
common feature of Andhra society during the middle ages. 

A number of commanders and oflFiccrs are mentioned by name in the in- 
scriptions, but no exact information is available about the way in which the 
military hierarchy was organized. Distinguished service in the army was 
frequently rewarded by the grant of landed estates and the conferment of 
titles and badges of honour by the king. Titles such as kdtagelpdta^ dvipiAumtakay 
velandti-dushakay Kdhchi-kavdta-churakdray and Suryavamsa-sthdpan-dchdrya were 
bestowed on their respective bearers to commemorate important historic 
events with which they had been specially associated. Some of the birudas^yidci 
as the muru-rdya-jagaddala and probably also the chalamarthi-ganda had special 
insignia attached to them. The ganda-pendera or ‘anklet of the heroes' was a 
common decoration bestowed on distinguished men for meritorious service. 

The Government 

The KakatJya government like that of the other Hindu states was a 
monarchy. Though the crown usually descended, as in the other states, in the 

^ / 0 /i, xiv, p. 109. ^ i:C V, Bl. 1 1 2. ^ AR^ 443 of 1914; Sll, ix, i, No. loi. 
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male line from father to son, the Kakatlya dynasty alone presents a unique 
example of a female ruler who sat upon the throne and exercised royal 
authority in her own right. Nevertheless the prejudice against the rule of a 
woman was so strong that even this lady had to adopt a male name and to 
attire herself in male garments, whilst holding court. The practice of a ruling 
monarch taking the heir to the throne into partnership in the governance of 
the kingdom appears to have come into vogue late in the history of the 
dynasty. Ganapati had made his daughter Rudramadcvi his co-regent during 
the closing years of his reign and she in her turn followed the example of her 
father by associating her grandson and heir Prataparudra with herself in the 
administration of the kingdom. The king or the queen, as the case might 
be, was the supreme head of the state ; he or she was the pivot about which 
the entire structure of government moved. The monarch was the source 
of all power, though his power was not absolutely unfettered autocracy. 
It was subjected, as in all other Hindu states, to the limitations imposed by 
the dharma and ancient custom of the land which he was not allowed 
to override. The dharma which he had to observe v/as mainly varna-dharma 
or dharma pertaining to the castes. It was the duty of the king to see that 
the members of each caste followed the dharma peculiar to that caste and 
to punish those who trespassed against it. Ambadeva, the Kayastha ruler of 
Vallurupattana, for instance, speaks of himself in an inscription at Tripuran- 
takam dated ! 5 . 1212 (a.d. 1290) as chatur-varna-samuddharana and takes credit 
for putting to death a certain Mallikarjuna, sinner and violator of the dharma^ 
who was the enemy of gods and brahmans.* 

The qualifications required of a monarch by the composers of treatises on 
rdjaniti are indeed very high. A king, according to them, should be well- versed 
in the Vedas and \S\Q,sdstras and proficient in political science, art, and litera- 
ture. He should be wise and just and regard himself as the father of his sub- 
jects, in whose interests he should rule the kingdom. He should be econo- 
mical in his habits, and treat his servants and dependants with kindness and 
consideration. He should use his discretion and judgement with due propriety 
in the choice of his servants and should select the good and take care to avoid 
the wicked. How far the Kakatiya monarchs came up to the standard of the 
political thinkers of the age cannot be ascertained, though it is not improb- 
able that some of them, such as Ganapati and Prataparudra, judging from 
the great popularity which they seem to have enjoyed in their lifetime, 
attained very nearly to the ideal of the perfect ruler as laid down by the 
philosophers. 

According to the Niiisdra of Prataparudra the king should grant frequent 
audiences to his subjects at prescribed times. Since he does not hear complaints 
without a previous appointment, they will be left without redress unless they 
have regular opportunities of submitting their grievances to him. It is stated 

’ AR ^ 174 and 268 of 1905; Sll , x, 464 and 465. 
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in the Mudramatjam that whilst a king holds a durbar the women-folk should 
stand behind him, the poets to his right, the vandis (the bards) who praise 
him to his left, and the singers in front of him. His ministers, his relatives, 
and the princes, with officers of the standing army and learned men, should 
surround him.* 

The Kakatiya monarchs were assisted in the government of the kingdom 
by a large number of ministers. Although mahapradhanas^ pradhanas, preggedaSy 
amdtjaSy and mantrins are mentioned in the inscriptions and the Telugu 
literature of the period, yet unfortunately no information is available about 
the way in which they were organized or how they helped the monarch in 
transacting the business of the state. Much importance is, no doubt, attached 
to the office of the minister in the works on rdjaniti, A mantrin was recognized 
from very ancient times onwards as one of the saptdngas (the seven constituent 
members) of the body politic. A king who has no minister to advise him is 
compared to an elephant without its trunk. The king is required to exercise 
great caution in the choice of his ministers and the delegation of powers to 
them. He should, according to the Nltisdstramuktdvali of Baddcna, avoid an 
ignorant man even though he may happen to be a personal friend, and 
should appoint a wise and trustworthy person as the minister. He should 
place confidence in people noted for their discretion and loyalty, and should 
avoid fickle-minded individuals who are likely to divulge the secrets of the 
council. He should not make any minister head of the government of the 
state; for a minister entrusted with such unlimited authority would become 
too powerful and wealthy. The respective positions of the king and the 
rmnister in a state should not be reversed, for the excessive growth of the 
power of any single member of the body politic would destroy the majesty of 
the regal state and ruin the kingdom. The Kakatiya monarchs appear to have 
paid due regard in this matter to the maxims of the political thinkers, for 
during the period of their rule no instance is on record of any minister who 
passed the limits of his authority and usurped the power of his sovereign. 
At the same time the injunctions of the rdjaniti were not invariably observed 
in all respects. The king, for instance, is required to appoint as his ministers 
brahmans well versed in the Vedas, the JdstraSy and political science. The 
Kakatiyas (who perhaps came originally from the Sudra caste) do not seem to 
have paid much attention to this rule, for they did not restrict their choice to 
any single community in selecting their ministers. The instances of Malyala 
Hemadri Reddi and of Muppidi Nayaka, who held the office of Mahdpradhdna 
respectively^ under Ganapatideva and Prataparudra, show that they selected 
their ministers from all the principal classes and castes of their subjects. 
Merit was probably the criterion when making appointments to the public 
service; the example of Vellaki Gangadhara, who, starting his career as an 

* SakalanUisammatamu'. 1:167, 168, 170. 

* ARy 41 1 of 1893; J//, iv, 1333; N£>/, vol. i, Kr, i. 
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official in the royal palace under Prola II, was subsequently promoted to the 
office of an amdtya or minister by his son and successor Rudra on account 
of his loyalty and his efficient discharge of his duties, indicates that weight 
was attached by the king to pure merit when filling vacant ministerial posi- 
tions. The appointment of a person to the office of a minister was invariably 
accompanied by the conferment of special insignia such as the palanquin, the 
white umbrella and a special dress, &c., beside the grant of jivita or the 
(land) pertaining to that niyoga (office) and presents of valuable 
ornaments and cpstly perfumes.^ The number of ministers in the service of 
the king at any given time is not known. True, a passage in the SakalanUi- 
sammatamUy which is said to have been extracted from an old Telugu render- 
ing of the Kamandakaw^ mentions twenty-one {/miyyedu) tirthas or ministers ; 
but, in fact, it actually names only eighteen, viz. (i) mantrin^ (2) purohita^ (3) 
mantri-jan-ddhyaksha^ (ys^sainyddhindyaka^ (5) sannidhdtri^ (6) dtavika^iyj) prasdstra^ 
(8) dyddha-{? dyudha) ndyaka^ (9) vydvahdrika^ (10) samdhartri^ (ii) dandapdla^ 
(12) dtirgapdla^ (13) prdniapdla, (14) pradeshtri^ (15) karrndntika^ (16) antar- 
vawsik-ddhikdra^ {\’i)yiivardja and (18) dauvdrika^ It is interesting to note that 
this list of the tirthas is not found in the available editions of the Sanskrit 
and Telugu Kdmandakas, Probably the author of the Telugu Kdmandakamu 
quoted in the SakalanUisammatamuco^i(^d this list into his translation from some 
other work on polity, since we know that the institution of the tirthas was in 
existence in the country in his time. The term tirtha^ according to lexicogra- 
phers, denotes a group of eighteen ministers, beginning with the mantrin^ in 
the service of the king. The institution of the eighteen tirthas is, as a matter of 
fact, not unknown to the Andhra polity in general. The Mahgallu plates of 
the Eastern Chalukyan king Amma II Vijayaditya VI (a.d. 945-970) mention 
also eighteen such tirthas including the mantrin^purohita^ sendpati^ 2Xi^yuvardjay 
whilst the inscriptions of his elder brother Danarnava and his descendants 
t^i^iX.o^ds\zdauvdrika^pradhdna^ ^xvAadhyaksha in addition to the other ministers 
cited above. 4 Though some of the ministers included among the eighteen 
tirthas are mentioned in the Kakatiya inscriptions, it is not possible, for lack 
of definite proof, to state whether the institution as such actually flourished 
under the Kakatiyas. It seems probable, however, that the Kakatiya ministers 
constituted a council or cabinet, for in the course of his daily routine, the 
king, according to the Purushdrthasdram^ should regularly join his ministers and 
deliberate with them on the affairs of the state.s Another institution which 
deserves notice in this context is that of the niyogas. Officials of all classes who 
were in the employ of the court — ^both civil and military officers and the 
royal household — were divided into niyogas or categories, seventy-two in 
number, referred to collectively as bdhattara. They were under the super- 

* Corptis^ 56. * Sakalanitisammatamu, 2:373. 

3 AR, Cp. I of 1916-17. JAHRSy xi, p. 87, JTAy vol. v, p. 410, El, xxix, p. 69. 

5 SakalamtisammatamUy 1:143. 
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vision of a high-ranking officer of State called the bahattara-niyog-ddhipati. This 
is an ancient office going back to the early Chalukyan period. We find the niyog- 
ddhikrita mentioned in Eastern Chalukyan inscriptions as early as the time of 
Amma L* This niyog-ddhikrita is indeed the fore-runner of the hdhattara- 
niyog-ddhipati of later Western Chalukyan times. The Kakatiyas who in the early 
phase of their history were feudatories of the later Western Chajukyas, in- 
herited the classification of officials into niyogas from their overlords with 
other political institutions. Ganapati appointed the Kayastha chief Gangaya 
Sahini to this important office in a.d. 1251, and bestowed on him the territory 
extending from Panugal in the Nalgonda district to the fort of Kaivaram in 
the Kolar district.^ Subsequent to his death Induluri Gannaya, son of Gana- 
paya,3 and after him the Kayastha chief Tripurari or Tripurantaka and 
Mahdprdhdna Porhkala Mallaya Preggada held this office under Rudrama- 
devi.4 What exactly the functions of the bdhattara-mydg-ddhipati were is not 
definitely known. Whether he was a mere titular dignitary, or an officer 
ranking only bclovr the king and wielding enormous power, cannot be 
ascertained in the present state of knowledge. 

A full and accurate description of the territorial organization of the Kaka- 
tiya kingdom is not possible, because the data available on the subject are so 
scanty and meagre. However a few scattered notices collected from the 
inscriptions show that beside the village, which was the primary basis of the 
whole organization, the administrative divisions fell into two main classes, 
the sthala and the nddu. The former, which was the smaller of the two, con- 
sisted of a group of villages ranging perhaps from ten to sixty in number. The 
Manuru-j/WiZ, for instance, comprised twelve villages, the Konduru-.r/AfjAz 
eighteen, the unnamed sthala granted to Yerrama Nay aka as his ndyamkara 
twenty -two, and the Pallinandu-Gurindala-.f/W^ sixty. 5 

Chadalavada, Chandruru, Gurindala, Kavilasam-kota, Kota, Kovuru, 
Mahadevicherla, Nandyala, Pingali, Ravinutula, Tangeda, Tekurhbedla, 
Induladaya, Adara, and Velanadu are some of the other sihalas which are 
referred to incidentally in the epigraphic records.^ The name of an analogous 
sub-division called the kampana is also met wdth here and there.7 Several sthalas 
were combined to form a nddu. The names of twenty nddus such as the 
Anumakonda-;;^^^//, Ayija-/;Jffe, GonAsihi-nddu^ Kamma-/;^<///, Kanduru-//<i^^, 
Y^TiVi-nddu (Karh-;/J^/^), Yj2it-nddt4^ Kusala-;/^^///, Marata-/;i7(/», Mihgala-^^(///, 
MuYiVi-nddUy Paka-;/^^//, VzWi-nddUy Vott 2 .ip\-nddu, Vuhgi-nddiiy 'Rc-mdu^ 
Yc\ 2 L-nddu^ Yttigl-nddu^ Wls^Lti-nddUy and ?i 2 hhi-nddu are known.^ Beside the 
nddu, two classes of territorial divisions called pddp and ^bhumP as in Marja- 

^ SU , i, 36. * ARy 283 of 1905, SlJy X, 332. 

^ ARy No. 213 of 1905, SUy X, 465. ♦ ND 7 , 1 . D. i; ARy 321 of 1930-1. 

* Slly X, 504, 509 and 521, CorpuSy 53; ARy 507 of 1954-5. 

* Slly X, 409, 488, 495, 500, 504, 505, Cp. II of 1918-19; Corpus 54, ARy 135 of 1893. 

’ d’//, X, 332, 343. 
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(Maharaja)-^J(//, Motta-t^i^/, Nara-*f'^(//, Nata-^/i’i^/, Ktc-bhumiy and Magatala- 
bhiimi also deserve consideration in this context.* The former was a survival 
from the past, whilst the latter occurs more frequently in the succeeding period. 
Some of the provinces, such as Pedakallu, Sheddem, Mudunurikota, and 
Gandikota, seem to have taken their names from the important cities and 
forts situated within their respective jurisdictions.^ 

The villages in the kingdom fell into two main classes, according as they 
paid taxes to the government or were exempted from such payments. To 
whichever of these classes they belonged, they were invariably under the rule 
of a body of village officials called collectively the dy agars. The origin of this 
system cannot be definitely traced. When and how these bodies supplanted 
the old village assemblies arc questions about which we have no real in- 
formation; by the time when the Kakatiyas were establishing their power 
over the Andhra country, the dyagdrs had already taken firm root in the soil 
and had begun to exercise authority in all the villages throughout the land. 
The X^txmdyam means ‘dimension, extent, or measure’ as of a field. The dyagdrs^ 
therefore, denote people who hold dyams or fields of a certain extent granted 
to them free of tax by the villagers or by the State as payment for undertaking 
public services. Their names varied according to the locality; but they 
were generally twelve in number, though this number is occasionally ex- 
ceeded. They were : 


(1) Karanam 

(2) Pedda-kdpu or Reddi. 

(3) Taldri 

(4) Purohit 

(5) Blacksmith 

(6) Goldsmith 


(7) Carpenter 

(8) Potter 

(9) Washerman 

(10) Barber 

(11) Yetti 

(12) Shoemaker. 


The name of Nlrukattu or waterman is met with in some villages. 

The karanat?i (like the northern paiwdri) kept the accounts and plans of the 
village, called collectively gudikattu or dyakattu^ in which were set out the 
boundaries of each hamlet, the extent and the limits of the site, the crema- 
torium, the lands owned by cultivators, the holders of the vrittis and tax-free 
lands granted by the king to the brahmans and to the temples, the origin and 
history of these, and in general everything concerning the land belonging to the 
village. Besides this he had to measure the extent and keep the accounts of the 
cultivable, the non-cultivable, and the waste lands, gardens, dry fields, and 
pastures. He was closely associated with the reddi or pedda-kdpu in the adminis- 
tration of the village. This reddi or the pedda-kdpu was the headman of the 
village. His main duty was to collect the taxes due to the State, as stipulated in 
the settlement of accounts, and he had to work in close co-operation with the 
karanam in realizing these payments. The taldri was the village policeman. 

* Ibid. X, 422, 504. ^ Sll^ X, 504, 536. 
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It was his duty to protect the life and property of the villagers; he had to 
watch the movements of vagabonds, wandering bands of players, dancers, &c. 
He was held responsible for any property that might be stolen from the 
villagers and he had to make good aU losses sustained by them if he failed to 
catch the thieves and regain the stolen goods. The purdhit was the village 
priest ; it was his duty to conduct religious rites in the houses of the villagers 
and to fix auspicious days for ploughing the fields and harvesting the crops. 
The carpenter and the blacksmith made and repaired the agricultural imple* 
ments. The goldsmith assayed the coin and measured the grain during the 
harvest. The potter supplied pots and jars, and the washerman and the barber 
performed the duties pertaining to their respective professions; the vetti or 
waterman attended to various menial tasks, kept a watch over the tank-/?//«rf, 
and regulated the flow of water for irrigating the fields. The shoemaker, 
besides making sandals for the villagers, supplied the cultiv’^ators with leather 
ropes and buckets for drawing water from the wells. 

The ayagdrs^ in addition to the tax-free lands granted to them in lieu of 
money payments, received also allotments of grain called rfieras from the 
villagers. The cultivators had to measure out to each of them a quantity of 
paddy or other produce for every field, kapila^ or khanduga^ as fixed by the 
custom of the village. Some of the dyagdrs^ especially the washerman and the 
barber, received doles of food on various festive occasions. 

It is evident from the duties of the dyagdrs described above that they were 
primarily the servants of the village rather than of the government. Indeed 
most of the dyagdrs^ all in fact excepting the karanam^ reddi^ and ialdri, had no 
direct connexion with the State, In the tax-free villages granted to brahmans, 
temples, and other religious and charitable foundations, the first three, 
namely the karanam^ the reddi^ and the taldri^ were also freed from any obliga- 
tions of direct service to the government; they had instead to serve the 
nmhdjana-sahhas of the agrahdras^ the sthdnikaSy and the committees of manage- 
ment in the dh^adeyas. Nevertheless, the importance of the dyagdrs in the village 
administration should not be underrated. They served as a link between the 
village-folk and the government. ‘ 

Very little is known about the government of the sthala. But the term 
^ sthala-karanam\ which is occasionally met with in the records of the period, 
would seem to indicate that the sthala had its own office and staff of officials, 
including the karanam who was obviously responsible for keeping the registers 
pertaining to the land revenue of the district. Though several nddus are men- 
tioned in inscriptions, little is known directly about their local organiza- 
tion. But if the nddu is in fact identical with the janapada of the Nitisdray as 
seems probable, a few facts there related concerning this body may be of 
interest in this connexion. According to the Nitisdra, it is the function of the 
king to appoint adhikaris (superintendents or governors) of ministerial rank 

* Andhrapatrika, Ugadi Samchika, 1922, p. 157. 
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to govern the janapadas^ since it is not possible for the ministers of the court 
to visit these personally.^ This suggestion must not be dismissed as mere 
theoretical speculation, since Prataparudra seems to have kept in mind the 
administrative system obtaining in his own kingdom whilst laying down 
these regulations ; in fact, the Kakatiya provincial governors like Gandapen- 
dara Gahgaya Sahini, Juttaya-/<?/iX-^ Gohka Reddi, and Mahapradhana Muppidi 
Nayaka, who were appointed by Ganapati and Prataparudra as the governors 
respectively of Marja(Mah^aja)-t^/7(//, and the Nellore-r^£7,^ seem to corre- 
spond approximately to the adhikdris of ministerial rank mentioned in the 
'NUisdra, 


Irrigation 

The Kakatiyas like the rulers of Andhra in all ages paid much attention to 
the storage of water for the purposes of agriculture, which was of course the 
main source of the country’s prosperity. They inherited a system of irrigation 
which had been in use in the land from times immemorial. The main feature 
of the system was the existence of a network of tanks or reservoirs in which 
rain-water was caught and stored for utilization in the cultivation of the soil. 
Excepting perhaps in the valleys and the deltas of large rivers like the Tuhga- 
bhadra, the Pennar, the Krishna, and the Godavari, where the fields derived 
their water supply from the channels dug from these streams, the rest of the 
country depended on storage tanks and on wells sunk deep in the earth. Every 
village in the country had one or more tanks, according to the extent of its 
arable land and the condition of the crops raised thereon. The village tank 
was usually called chermm^ though its Kannada equivalent ^kere^ was not 
altogether unknown. In the case, however, of tanks constructed by persons 
on their own behalf or in honour of an individual or a deity, it was customarj^ 
to call them after the name of the builder or donor himself, or of the individual 
or the deity in whose honour they had been constructed, with the suffixes 
\^amudra\ ^cheruvu* or "‘herd attached to them. 

Before the time of the Kakatiyas the tanks were small, the irrigation facili- 
ties were quite inadequate, and the area under cultivation was usually very 
limited in extent. The Kakatiyas were the first to realize that the red and sandy 
soil of Telingana, lying on a bed of granite and crystalline rock, was extremely 
fertile and eminently suitable for wet cultivation, though its porous character 
demanded a plentiful supply of water to make it fruitful and to yield sufficient 
grain to feed the people. They also saw that if the waters flowing down the 
many rivers and streams in the country could be conserved and utilized for 
the purposes of agriculture, wet crops could be raised on a large scale, and 
the economic wealth of the country greatly increased. They accordingly con- 
ceived the idea of constructing large tanks or dams in which water sufficient 

* Sakalamtisammatamu^ 1 : 203. 

* AR, 5 of 1939-40, SJI, 536; iVJ, A, 56, Kr. i^;JOR, xii, p. 245. 
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to irrigate vast areas of land could be stored up. The kind of tank con- 
structed by them became very popular in later ages on account of its suitability 
for the country; and the rulers who succeeded them followed their example 
by repairing old tanks and constructing many new ones in places where they 
did not already exist. 

It must, however, be noted here that the State undertook no direct re- 
sponsibility for the construction and maintenance of irrigation works. No 
mention of a pubUc- works department or of officials directly appointed with 
the duty of carrying out irrigation projects is to be found in any of the records 
of the period. The construction of a tank was regarded as an act of charity 
which would acquire great religious merit, and as a matter of fact the building 
of such tanks is included as one of the sapta-samtdnas or seven acts of right- 
eousness which would perpetuate the name of the doer and establish his 
fame permanently in the world.* The merit accruing from the construction 
of such tanks is clearly set forth in an inscription of the early i6th century 
which is of much interest in this connexion : ‘the Gods, men, piiris^ the gan- 
dharvaSy uragas^ rdkshasas^ and the permanent hhiitas^ all depend on a tank. The 
person in whose tank men, beasts, and birds quench their thirst by drinking its 
water acquires the same merit as attaches to the performance of an asvawedha. 
The pita of the excavator of a tank rejoices, the pitdwaha dances (with delight), 
and even the pitris of his cognates join him.’^ Influenced profoundly by this 
belief, the kings and the sdmanias^ the nobles and oflFicials, religious leaders, 
merchants, and wealthy men in general all busied themselves in the con- 
struction of tanks, and thus the whole country was provided with an adequate 
irrigational system. Beta II is the first Kakatlya monarch whose name is 
associated in our records with the construction of tanks. He appears to have 
undertaken the building of two tanks called Setti-^^-^r^ and i^^sTni-samudra 
and to have performed in that connexion the ceremony of Yarma-pratishthd 
or the installation of Varuna, the presiding deity of the waters, to ensure that 
his reservoirs might always be full.^ Rudra constructed an enormous and 
wonderful tank in the centre of the city of Chododaya which he had destroyed/ 
Ganapati, if the Pratdpacharitra can be trusted, built several tanks in different 
parts of his kingdom, at Nellorr Telugu Ch5la capital in the south, at 
Ellore in the Krishna-Godavarl delta, at Ganapuram on the banks of the 
Ganga (i.e., the Godavari), at Ganapuram in the south-west of Ekasilana- 
garam (Warangal), and at Vidasa to the west of the same city. Similarly, 
Prataparudra is credited with the construction of a big tank somewhere in 
the region about Pakhal.s This last statement, however, is not borne out 
by evidence of a trustworthy character. Even more than kings and royal 
personages did the nobles and officials in their service take great interest in 
promoting irrigation schemes. Two noble families of Telingana, viz. the 

* Corpus^ 56, 7 >/. Ins, Kdk, 6, 57. ^ LR, 48, p. 72. 

^ Corpus^ 5. Ibid. 5. * vii, pp. 140-2, 289. 
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Malyalas and the Recherlas, deserve special mention in this connexion, 
since many of the surviving tanks which secured the name of the Tank- 
district' for the region in later ages were the fruits of their enterprise and 
activity. The Chavunda-j-^wWr^/^?, l^^chz-samudram (&2is-samudram)^ Ganapa- 
samudram^ ¥^u\)^2L-samudram^ Buddhuni->{:///7//7, Kuppamba-X^^/if^^, Polreddi- 
kdlva^ Reddi-X"^^^, Dadla-XWt'^, and the great tank at Pakhal were all 
excavated by the Malyalas, ^ whilst the Sabba-j*/?/^?Wrtf;//, ^^m2i-samudram ^ 
YisY2Lndith.2i-samudram^ Qi^Mt^-samudram^ ^m-samudraw ^ \jdikyxTc^-samudram ^ 
Kudikudiya-rX^r//^;//, K.2Ltyztt-cheruvu^ Neredla-^X^r//r//, Erramaraju-X////>/^ were 
constructed by the Recherlas.^ In the South, the Kayastha princes, especially 
Ambadeva and his subordinates, similarly increased the prosperity of the 
country by providing it with fresh irrigation facilities. Ghodeyaraya Gangaya- 
deva, the famous mahapradhana of Arhbadeva, caused two tanks called Arhba- 
sarnudram to be excavated in the name of his master atBali(Obali)and Otukuru 
respectively. He also had a canal called Rayasahasramalla-X'^f/t^^ dug from the 
bed of the river (Cheyyeru) at Lethbaka, and another named Gandapendara- 
kdlva excavated at Tadlapaka.^ And again Santasiva Desika, the rdyagunt^ 
caused a tank called Gzn^i^^i-samudram to be constructed at Ganapapuram.^ 

Information regarding the way in which the tanks were built is indeed 
very scanty; different methods were doubtless employed varying with the 
terrain and locality. 

The most important piece of work in the construction of a tank was always 
the erection of an embankment strong enough to withstand the pressure of 
the water impounded in it. This was a comparatively easy task and naturally 
involved less trouble and expense in the hilly tracts than in level countr}". 
Whereas in mountainous country a group of hills could be easily joined 
together, as for instance at Buddhapuri, by means of a bund made of stones 
piled on one another, s it was necessary in the level plain to throw up earth 
banks all round the tank bed. In some places rows of trees called kattava were 
planted on or by the side of the tank-bund, evidently with a view to adding 
to its strength.^ Unfortunately no details of the means adopted by the tank 
builders in the accomplishment of their task are described in any records of 
which we have knowledge. There is reason to believe that, in some cases at 
least, they directly employed labourers and paid them wages in cash. In an 
inscription dated Saka 1215 (a.d. 1293) at Tripurantakam in the Kurnool 
district, it is stated that the construction of a tank called YiMm^i2i-sar?judram 
involved an expenditure of 241 mddas whilst two other tanks, both named 
Trvput^-samudramy cost 7-'^ mddas and 156 mddas respectively.® The items of 
expenditure mentioned in this record were obviously incurred for the pay- 
ment of wages to the labourers employed in the work of constructing the 


* Corpus y 8, 50, 52. 
3 Sll X, 448. 

^ Ibid. 43. 


» Ibid. 17, 28, 31, 38, 41, 42, 43. 
^ Ibid. X, 400. * Corpus^ 52. 

^ Second figure effaced. * i'//, x, 475. 
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said tanks. But doubtless the practice of dasabandha^ so popular with the tank- 
builders of the age of the Rayas of Vijayanagara, cannot have been altogether 
unknown in the earlier period. According to this method the construction of 
the tanks was entrusted to persons who had to execute the work and to 
maintain the tank in good repair after its completion at their own expense. 
As a set-off they were granted tax-free one tenth of the area of the land 
irrigated by the tanks constructed by them, as a remuneration for their work. 
There is, however, no direct evidence to show that this practice was prevalent 
in the Kakatiya times. 

Rain was no doubt the sole source from which most of the tanks derived 
their water supply. Water collected during the monsoon in the catchment 
area flowed into the tanks through streamlets called vagus. Tanks situated in 
the vicinity of the rivers were fed from them by means of canals excavated for 
the purpose. The Museti-^j/r^, the Immamgadi-/tJ/m from the Perakamma, the 
Krishnaveni-Xr^/i^^? dug by the Red^ of Penurhbaka, the Antargahga-X'J//^^ 
from the Cheyyeru excavated by Ghodeyaraya Gahgayadeva atLerhbaka, 6cc., 
referred to in the inscriptions of the period, probably conveyed the waters 
of the said rivers to the tanks of the neighbouring villages.^ The mention 
of dna-kdlva and kattumgommu-kdlva^^ signifying temporary embankments 
of earth and stones, called dnas and kattumgommus^ shows that the rivers 
and streams were dammed and canals were dug from them to lead the 
water into tanks or directly to the fields under cultivation. Subsoil water, 
from springs and uta-kdlvas or canals dug deep into the earth, was also utilized 
to fill the tanks in certain areas. The mention in an inscription from 
Telihgana of an uta-tatdka and of the plentiful rice crops in the fields fed by a 
canal from it proves that tanks of this description were also found in the 
interior. 3 Tanks were provided with sluices, and canals were dug from them 
to carry water to the fields; the mention of canals such as Y^nzhmtm-kdlvay 
Lorhtali--^^fA'^, Ravi-^/fA^, Uttamagarhda->t^?/^/7, Bommakanti->^ Prolred^- 
kdlvuy Reddi-A^A'^, Dadla-ztjA^^a, Medavirupum-^^T/rj, Maddi-maddi-^iA'^, 
RayasahasramaUa-^AjA^^, and Gandapendara-A^fA^^,^ all of which are found in 
the records, may properly be noted here since they provide striking 
evidence of the efforts made by the people of that age to promote agriculture 
and to increase the produce of the soil. 

hand Reclamation 

Besides providing irrigation facilities for the improvement of agriculture, 
the Kakatiya monarchs, especially Prataparudra, attempted to increase the 
extent of cultivable land by cutting down forests and bringing large tracts 
of fresh territory under the plough. Local tradition preserved in the kaifiyats 


* Corpus ^ 29; i’//, X, 395, 448. 
3 Ibid. 2. 


^ Ibid. 18; Sll ^ X, 395. 
♦ Ibid. 18, 31, 55, 41, 52; Sn, X, 595, 448. 
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of several villages in what is at present known as the Rayalasima refer to 
the deforestation of much of this country by command of Prataparudra and 
to the foundation of new villages on land they reclaimed from woodland 
and wild jungle. When Prataparudra reached Kochcherlak5ta in the north 
of the Nellore district during the course of his campaign against the 
Kayastha chief Ambadeva, he ordered Irugappa Keti Nay aka, one of the 
officers in his service, to cut down the forests which then covered the neigh- 
bouring country and to build there the village of Duppipadu, modern 
Dupadu, which in the course of time became the headquarters of a district 
of that name; an officer of the king’s suite called Srlnatharaju of Anuma- 
konda was placed in charge of this township. The country to the west of 
the Srisaila mountain corresponding to a large part of the existing Nandi- 
kotkur taluk of the Kurnool district of to-day was also at that time covered 
by dense woods which were cleared at the instance of the king, and several 
new villages were founded in the open spaces thus created; these in like 
manner were placed in charge of a kshatriya chief, Siri Sihgajaraja, who had 
migrated with his wife Siri NaguladevI from Kalyani in the north. Videmu 
Kommaya, to whom Prataparudra had granted the territory in the neighbour- 
hood of Kurnool as ndyamkara^ felled the trees and established Nagaluti near 
Damegatla and several other villages in that region on land thus made 
available. Similar accounts are related in the kaifiyais regarding the founda- 
tion of a large number of villages in the Cuddapah and the Kurnool dis- 
tricts; these all bear testimony to the real and intense interest taken by 
Prataparudra in increasing the economic resources of his kingdom. 

But the establishment of new villages in the forest clearings proved to be 
a hard task fraught with many difficulties. It was not always easy to find 
suitable settlers who would consent to be transplanted to form the new 
communities. The government did not itself undertake this work; it was 
left to the efforts of enterprising farmers chartered by the State who would 
visit villages in their neighbourhood and gather together bands of men eager 
to break loose from the entanglements of the joint family, and to set them- 
selves up in independent homesteads. The government also encouraged 
such movements by granting special privileges to the emigrants. They were 
allowed to cultivate the land at first for a term of three years free from the 
payment of any rent or fiscal charges ; from the fourth year onwards taxes 
were levied at low rates which were gradually raised year by year until they 
came up to the level of those obtaining in the older established villages of 
the vicinity. 

After recruiting families willing to move, the selection of the village site 
was the next important step : a suitable place provided with a good supply 
of water was chosen; the presiding deity was then installed in a temple, and 
a festival called urumu was held in his or her honour. Then the houses for 
the new settlers were erected; the dyakat (the extent and the details of the 
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fields, &c.) of the village was determined, and the djagdrs^ that is, the twelve 
village officers, were appointed. After this the land was parcelled out among 
the settlers according to the visahadi^ and the cultivable fields were plotted. 
With the construction of a tank to store water for irrigating the fields, the 
formation of the village was finally completed. 

Taxation 

Very little is known about the incidence of taxation during the Kakatiya 
period, though the names of many taxes are mentioned in the inscriptions 
of that period. The main source of government revenue was the taxation of 
agriculture, the chief and most important occupation of the people. Next 
to it in value came charges levied on trade and industry and last but not 
least were the assessments of forests and pasture lands on their yield of timber 
and the value of grazing rights. Taxes were collected by regular oifficials 
(both from the sources of income mentioned above and from a number of 
others). Some of these taxes were conventional and customary and had 
been in existence from a long time before the appearance of the Kakatiya 
dynasty. Darisanamu, appanamu^ and upakfiH were such traditional and accep- 
ted charges,^ of which the first had to be paid to the king when visiting him 
on important occasions such as festivals and State ceremonials. This custom 
of offering presents to the king in kind or in cash at the time of darsan 
(seeing him) and of paying him in money on State occasions remained 

in vogue till very recent times, in the Native States. Upakriti was another 
offering consecrated by long usage, paid not only to the king but also to 
the officials of the State. Gifts thus offered in acknowledgement of some 
benevolent action on the part of the ruler were known as upakriti. They may 
be regarded as a kind of customary tax levied by the government on villagers 
or townsmen in return for some kind of service, permanent or temporary, 
performed for their benefit. 

The government, as has been stated already, derived the bulk of its revenue 
from the land tax. More land was brought under cultivation in this than in 
any previous periods, as is proved by the Tocal Records, These state that much 
of the forest in the ^risailam and other regions was cut down by the Kakatiya 
monarchs Ganapatideva, Rudramadevi, and more particularly Prata- 
parudradeva, who thus vastly extended habitable and cultivable areas. Since 
the Kakatiya kings further encouraged agriculture by improving irrigational 
facilities, especially by the construction of large tanks called in regional 
language samudrams^ and the extent of arable land thus rapidly increased, 
the income derived from the soil must have been augmented in due pro- 
portion. A study of the inscriptions of the Kakatiya period shows that land 
was divided, as at present, into dry {veli-volamu or veli-chenu or veli-hhumi), 
wet {mru-nela)^ and garden areas {tomta-bhumi) for purposes of assessment, 

* Sll , X, 427, 499, 509. 
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in accordance with the nature and fertility of the soil. Tomta-hhumi was also 
called tdmta-polamu. After this preliminary classification the land was sur- 
veyed by means of a bamboo pole {^gada or damdaka or kola) usually of thirty- 
two jenas in length.* A study of the inscriptions of the period reveals the 
fact that there were regional variations in the standard length of the pole in 
different parts of the Kakatlya empire; for instance, poles of eight and 
twenty-four cubits in length for measuring house sites and fields respectively 
are referred to in an inscription at Penumuli in the Guntur district.^ The pole 
used for measuring or surveying lands in many places during the Kakatiya 
period was of thirty-two cubits in length, known as Kesarlpdfi-gaday a pole 
which was in use in the village of Kesaripadu. The assessment on wet land 
differed from that on dry land in accordance with the difference in standard 
measure. It was customary that the wet land should be measured in marturu 
or mattaVy and its subdivisions, while dry land was reckoned in khanduvuy 
khandukciy or putti and its component parts ; it is clear that the former com- 
prised a comparatively smaller area than the latter. How the assessment was 
made is not known. The monarch had his own land called ^racha-doddP 
or Wdchapolamtd probably in each village in the district.^ This land as well 
as its produce was the exclusive property of the king himself. 

Cheluka or Chelika bhmdy fallow land which had been newly brought under 
cultivation, was taxed progressively in proportion to the yield of the crop 
after a period of three or four years had passed, no tax being levied during 
the first two, three, or even four years. The tax was collected both in kind 
and in money. The expressions ‘at the rate of one chmnamu per marturu of 
sowable ploughed field’ and ‘one chinnamu per putti of dry land’ occur in 
inscriptions of this period.^ It cannot be said that these were the invariable 
rates at which money payments were assessed on wet and dry lands respectively 
but these records do furnish us with definite proof that taxes were assessed 
not only in kind but also in cash. The tax on dry land and garden land 
{tomta-hhumi or tdmta-polamii) was always paid in cash and was respectively 
known as putti-pahindi and tomta-sunkamu^ 

Taxes in kind were generally paid to the government in two instalments, 
one in the month of Kartika (October-November) and the other in the 
month of Vaisakha (April-May),^ these evidently being the two main crop- 
seasons. The king’s officers went round the villages to collect his share of 
the grain from them. There were kolakdndrUy persons engaged in measuring 
the king’s share of grain, and also ttrparuluy umpires or judges, to sec that 
no injustice was done to either party, the ryots of the village, or the 
government.7 The king’s share of a householder’s income in kind was 
called putti-koluchu and that of its income in cash, putti-pahindi The govern- 

* Corpus y 55. ^ Slly X, 509. 

^ dukkivadda vittupattunaku marturu chinnamu lekkdnUy Corpus^ 26. 

^ Ibid. X, 468. ^ Ibid, x, 480. 
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merit also collected a nominal rent even on lands which had been granted 
to gods and brahmans. That which was collected from wet land was called 
para and that from dry land, pangamu. Pangamu^ according to the Telugu 
dictionaries, means one-fourth part of the rent and para meant probably 
one-eighth part. Even this minimum rent was remitted in certain cases and 
the land was listed as entirely tax-free. The general term for land tax was ari^ 
and those ryots who were subject to it were called arigdptdu. 

Sunkamu is a term of broad import. It is used in inscriptions to denote 
taxes on garden lands, duties on exports and imports, customs duties 
collected on articles of merchandise brought to and taken from the pHas or 
market-towns or places, and excise duties. These tolls, either customs, duties, 
or others, collected on articles of trade, including salt, were farmed out to 
merchant-guilds or associations comprising members of the trading com- 
munity like the Virabalahja-j-/?///^/^ or the Ayyavali guild of merchants, on 
payment of a fixed sum to the government. It is not known whether the 
right of collecting taxes was sold by auction, nor have we any information 
as to the exact length of the period during which the bidders were em- 
powered to collect. These tax-farmers had their own branches in different 
localities, and their own officials, office establishments, and accountants to 
keep records of their transactions, receipts, and remissions in the course of 
the collection of tolls and duties. The tax-collectors were called lunkarulu 
and their accountants sunka-karandlu. Probably with the common consent 
of the members of the local branch, the money collected as duty on certain 
articles of trade in the locality was sometimes bestowed as a gift for charitable 
or religious purposes such as the setting up of lights before gods in temples, 
&:c. The duty collected on sales effected in the peta^ market-town or market- 
place, on articles of trade, was called pemta-sunkamu or magama.^ These tax- 
collectors’ guilds were held responsible only for the amount to be paid to 
the government, being allowed full freedom to manage their own affairs 
without any interference by the government or its officials. The extent of 
autonomy allowed to these trade guilds in managing their own affairs, and 
the limits to which the policy of non-intervention was followed by the 
government during the Kakatlya period, are revealed to us by two very 
interesting copper-plate records of the period dated in Saka 1244, corre- 
sponding to A.D. 1322, and in $aka 1225, corresponding to a.d. 1304, 
respectively. The inscription of a.d. 1322 mentions the Kakatiya monarch 
Prataparudra of Warangal and records the grant of a privilege to trade in 
certain articles without paying duty, to a certain Attena, son of Lokisetti, 
by the merchants of the Eighteen Samayds of all countries residing in the 
Nandyala sthala^ as a reward for having killed Annamaraja and Sihgaraja, 
the ^unka-karanas of Cherunuru in the Pedakantidesa.^ The other grant 
dated in Saka 1225 is similar in its general terms to the above; but it does 

* SlJy X, 429. ^ ARy Cp. 11 of 1918-19. 
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not mention King Prataparudra. This document too records the grant of 
the same kind of privilege by the same body of merchants to a certain 
Puliyamasetti for having killed Karapakala Katinayaka who had shown 
himself a traitor to the samayds,^ These two records — if they arc genuine as 
is generally supposed, and there is nothing to disprove this supposition — 
throw considerable light on these trade guilds. Even retail dealers were 
not exempted from paying these duties. It was left to the merchants of the 
Eighteen Samayds of all countries, who were the toll-farmers, to exempt 
any dealer from paying the stipulated duty or to grant such exemption to 
him as a privilege for some important service which he might have done 
for the guild organization. 

The non-intervention policy of the government even when murders were 
committed, though these had been perpetrated flagrantly in the interest of 
the organization, is quite incomprehensible. The two records mentioned 
above show how much power these guilds wielded and how powerful they 
were during the last days of the Kakatiya empire. This complaisant policy 
on the part of the rulers was probably due to the help which these merchant 
guilds had given to the Kakatiya monarch during the Muslim invasions. 
Members of these guilds probably joined the army in times of need to form 
a distinctive component part — sreni-bala — guild-force, one of the six divisions 
of the royal army which performed meritorious services for the king and 
were accordingly rewarded with these powers and privileges. The prasasti^ 
or formal preamble, of the Virabalanja guild in their inscriptions always 
contains a long list of titles indicative of their valour and achievements, 
some of which, like those of the Balldla-rdya-mardanay arc historical. Whatever 
may be the case as to the origin of these immunities it is a fact that these 
merchant-guilds wielded unlimited powers and enjoyed full autonomy in 
the internal management of their own affairs. 

Sunkams^ that is tolls or duties with varying designations such as a7nmii~ 
hadi-sunkamUy ammu-kada-smkamu^ peruka-edla-sunkamu^ gdnuvula (oil-mills)- 
mudra-sunkamu^ gdnuvuku-ari-sunkamu^ and uppu-perike-sunkamu^ &c., find 
mention in the records of the Kakatiya period. These were all duties col- 
lected by toll-farmers and merchant-guilds in market-places, in places of 
pilgrimage, and in the precincts of shrines and temples of acknowledged 
repute. Ammubadi-sunkafnu and ammu-kada-smkamu appear to be equivalent 
terms for the same impost. If it is argued that they were in fact separate 
fiscal dues, then the former may be the duty collected at some specified rate, 
now unknown, on sales effected, and the latter the duty levied on each shop 
or kada as a going concern. The tax on pack oxen {perike-edlu) laden with 
sacks containing articles of trade, was called perike-edla-sunkafnu, Gdnuvula- 
mudra-sunkamu was probably the duty on oil mills paid as a registration fee, 
whilst gdnuvuku-ari-sunkamu may be the annual or semi-annual tax payable 

* AR, Cp. 10 of 1918-19. 
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on an oil mill as such. Tolls were collected not only on the sale of all goods 
but also on the possession of many other commodities such as carriages 
{handi\ slaves {bdnisa\ and horses {gurramu)^ 

Salt was probably a monopoly of the State. Pedda Gan jamu, Pinna Gahjamu 
(China Gahjam), Kadakudura, Chorhpajela Kanupafti, Devararhupalli, and 
Pamdorti — all on the sea coast — were some of the places known from the 
records where salt was produced during the Kakatlya period.^ These salt 
pans were either managed by government officials like the accountants who 
collected the duty on salt,^ or were farmed out to merchants as explained 
above. ^ Since this is a commodity which has to be measured like grain, there 
were also salt officials called kolakandru and firparulu^ 

Another source of income for the State was the pullari or tax on pasture 
lands {pullu — grass and ari = tax). The tax called pullari was collected on 
cattle grazing on the government pastures attached to each village or in 
the adjacent forest areas. ^ Besides pullari some of the Kakatiya inscriptions 
mention another kind of sunkamu known as a<klava{ta-sunkamu. What this 
tax was is not definitely known. According to some scholars it was a tax 
on a herd of sheep and amounted to a kind of property tax on cattle. It is 
not known whether this term denoted a tax on all classes of cattle or only 
on certain kinds. If it referred exclusively to sheep, then it would have to 
be interpreted as an impost relating to industry, since blankets arc woven 
with the wool of the sheep, and not as a pure property tax levied on all 
classes of cattle. Just as it was on the loads of pack-oxen, in general duty 
was also collected on each pack-load of salt {uppu perike sunkamu). 

Beside those mentioned before, there are other taxes such as gadduga- 
mada^ gadduga-kanika^ upakskiti^ taldri-pannu and bantela-(bantula-)dyamu,^ 
Gadduga-mdda and gadduga-kdnika are evidently the same, since the word 
means an offering {kdnika) compulsorily made to the king as an act of 
homage, and generally it was a mdda. What upakshitivf 2 i^y is not known. Could 
this be a mistake for upakriti} was the tribute collected from 

the public for the maintenance of a taldri or watchman. Bantula-djamu was 
similarly a maintenance-rate and formed the allowance paid to foot-soldiers 
for their support. 

Besides these taxes there were customary fees in money or in goods or 
grain known as meralu or vartanalu to which the government servants and 
their menials were entitled, and which were collected periodically or 
seasonally. 

^ SIl, X, 558. ^ Ibid. X, 427. 

^ uppu-sunkamu-tisedi karamlu^ SII, x, 480. 

* Ibid. X. 427. 5 Ibid, x, 480. 

** pasula pullari, SII, x, 427 and 509. 


’ Ibid. X, 499, 509, 521. 
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Sanskrit^ 

S anskrit occupied, as in the previous ages, the first place in the educa- 
tional system of the Andhra country. The inscriptions of the Kakatiya 
monarchs and their subordinates bear ample testimony to the flourishing 
state of Sanskrit learning when they were composed. The educational attain- 
ments of the donees who figure in the numerous land grants of the period 
show that besides the Vedas and the subsequent literature connected with 
them, the Upanishadsy the SdstraSy the ItihdsaSy the Purdnas and the six DarsanaSy 
as well as the various branches of classical Sanskrit literature, were all widely 
studied, and that in fact most educated persons in the country were very well 
versed in Sanskrit language and learning. The liberal patronage which the 
Kakatiya rulers, their nolDles and their dependants, extended to Sanskrit 
scholars and men of letters, gave an impetus to this literary activity, and 
several works of outstanding merit which now serve as ornaments of San- 
skrit literature were produced under the aegis of the court and the nobility 
dependent upon it. The time for assessing the extent and value of the Sanskrit 
literature which originated at this time has not yet come, since our knowledge 
of its history is still fragmentary. No systematic attempt has yet been made 
to collect and investigate the relevant material and to reconstruct a satisfac- 
tory history of the literature of the period on its basis, and until that shall 
have been done our knowledge can only be tentative and imperfect. 

Several eminent Sanskrit writers and poets besides those whose works 
have come down to posterity are known to have flourished during the age 
of the Kakatiya rulers. Some of them figure as the authors of inscriptions 
which must be taken into consideration, on account of their literary excel- 
lence and manner of composition, as being kdvyas in miniature. Of these 
writers Achintendra, son of Ramesvara Dikshita, and the pupil of the advaita- 
sanydsin Advayamrita, deserves mention first. He was a contemporary of 
Kakati Rudradeva and was commissioned by that king to compose the prasasH 
embodied in the Hanumakonda inscription dated a . d . 1163.^ Nandi, son of 
Rechi and grandson of Nandimitra of the Bharadvaja-^^/r^z, is mentioned as 
the author of the Ganapavaram inscription dated a . d . 1214;*^ another poet 

* This section is based partly on the account of Sanskrit literature in the Kakatiya period given 
by Dr. V. Raghavan, Professor of Sanskrit in the Unversity of Madras, in his learned introduction 
to Jaya-senapat’s Nfittaratndvali. We are greatly obliged to him for placing it at our disposal though 
it is still unpublished. 

* Corpus y 3. 


^ Ibid. 22. 
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who is known only by his title, Kavi-Chakravar titty is said to have composed 
the undated Pakhal inscription of Ganapatideva which has been assigned to 
about A.D. 1245.* Among the donees of the K 5 tagifi Plates of Rudramadevi 
dated 1195 (a.d. 1273), the names of three poets, Dravida Uhjipira-ii-^w, 
Kmm-kaviy and Suti-kaviy are enumerated, although nothing is known about 
their achievements. ^ Anantasuri, the daughter’s son of a certain Govinda- 
bhatta, is said to have composed the Panugal inscription of Immadi Malli- 
karjuna Nayaka, a subordinate of Kumara Rudradeva, in a.d. i 290.3 The most 
famous of the prasasti writers of the time was, however, Isvarabhattopadh- 
yaya or Isvarasuri, the author of the Bothpur inscriptions of the Malyala clan. 
Isvara was the son of Mayurarya of the Taranikanti family, who appears to 
have been himself a notable scholar. He mastered the Paniniyan Grammar 
and also the Yajur-Veda together with its pada-kraway and was an adept in 
the chitra-kavitva. The Bothpur inscriptions in which are inserted verses com- 
posed without gutturals {nish-kanthyd)y or without palatals {nish-idlavya)y or 
without cerebrals {nir-murdhanya)y or dentals {nir-dantya\ or labials (nir- 
dshthya)y as well as hhramakas and bandhaSy may be taken as examples of his 
skill in poetic composition.^ 

The part played by these ‘epigraphical poets’, as they are called, in the 
growth of the Sanskrit literature during this period is not known; their 
prasasti-kdvyasy however, give us an insight into some of the prevailing 
literary fashions of the day. And quite apart from these, the contribution of 
the Kakatiya poets to Sanskrit literature in general is not inconsiderable. 
Important works in several branches of learning were produced. Agastya, 
who has been identified by some with Vidyanatha, wrote no less than seventy- 
four works, but only three of them have come down to us. Of these the most 
important is a ^mahd-kdvja' called the Bdlabhdrata which is in fact a shortened 
version of the Mahdhhdrata, The poem appears to have been very popular and 
widely studied in the south during the following centuries. Saluva Timma, the 
^irah-Pradhdna of Krishnadevaraya of Vijayanagara (a.d. 1509-30), wrote a 
commentary on it called the Mandhara, Agastya also produced a khanda- 
kdvya named the NalakJrtikaumudi in four cantos. Agastya had a distinguished 
pupil in the famous poetess Gahgadevi, the wife of Kumara Kampana of 
Vijayanagara and the authoress of the Madhurdvijajam or the Kampardya- 
charitra. Another well-known kdvya writer of the time was the renowned 
scholar and poet Sakalya Malla or Sakalya Mallu-bhatta, who is said to have 
been an ornament of the court of Prataparudra. He composed two works, 
the Vddttardghava-kdvya and the Nirdshihya'Rdmdyanay of which the former 
appears to have attained great popularity, as evidenced by the two com- 
mentaries which were written upon it in succeeding centuries. Appayarya, a 
Jaina poet at the court of Prataparudra, composed a kdvya called the Jinen- 

^ HAS, No. 4. * Ibid., No. 6. ^ Corpus, 35. 

♦ Ibid. 51 and 52. 
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drakalydndbhyudaya or Arhatpratishtha^ which he completed on Sunday, 20 
January, a.d. 1320, at the Kakatlya capital Warangal. 

Next in importance to the kdvja isthendfaka. Though plays in all ten varie- 
ties of the Sanskrit drama were composed by the dramatists of the age, none 
of first-rate importance comparable to plays of Bhasa, Kalidasa, and Bhava- 
bhuti appear to have been produced. Judging, however, from the few which 
have come down to posterity, they deserve recognition on account both of 
their literary merit and of their artistic excellence. The first dramatist of the 
period who demands notice is Gahgadhara. He is known only through a 
reference in Gafigadevl’s Madhurdvijayam^ where it is stated that he dramatized 
the story of the Mahdhhdrata, The play itself is not extant, although it seems 
to have attracted much attention in his own time, and it is therefore not 
possible to estimate its value or the poetic talents of its author. Gahgadhara 
married a sister of the poet Agastya by whom he had two sons Vi^vanatha 
and Narasiriiha, who both made their mark in the field of Sanskrit drama. 
The former wrote the Saugandhikdharanay which was obviously based on the 
well-known episode in the of the Mahdhhdrata dealing with the 

journey of Bhimasena to the land of the Yakshas to fetch the Saugandhika 
flower for Draupadi. The latter was a more prolific writer than his elder 
brother. He is said to have produced plays in each of the ten varieties of the 
Sanskrit drama, but all of these with the exception of his Kddamhart-kalydna- 
ndtaka seem unfortunately to have perished. Narasiriiha also wrote an his- 
torical work called the Kdkattyacharita. It is not known whether this was com- 
posed in prose or in verse. Ravipati Tripurantaka is said to have been the 
author of a vidhi-ndtaka^ one of the ten accepted kinds of Sanskrit drama, 
called the Premdbhirdmam. The original play itself is lost, but it is known 
through a fourteenth-century Telugu translation entitled Kriddbhirdmam by 
Vallabharaya, the governor of the fort of Vinukonda under Harihara II 
(a.d. 1378-1404) of Vijayanagara, Whatever may have been its merits as a 
vidhi-ndtakay it is undoubtedly of importance, since it describes the religious 
and social life of the Kakatiya capital Warangal during Prataparudra’s reign. 

The fourteenth century of the Christian era may be regarded as the golden 
age of the alankdra-Idstra in the Deccan, when very great progress was made 
in the study and investigation of the subject and several important treatises 
noted for their originality and profundity of thought were produced. Of these 
the Pratdparudrayasdbhushanam of Vidyanatha, which is still used as the 
standard work on the subject in all the Sanskrit schools where alankdra- 
sdstra is studied, is easily the best. Vidyanatha was the greatest man of 
letters of his day; he was the poet laureate of Prataparudra, to whom he dedi- 
cated his work; other writers like Sayana, Visvesvara, and Sihga-bhupala 
followed in his wake; but since they wrote after the extinction of the Kaka- 
tiya monarchy in a.d, 1323, consideration of their works is not called for 
here. 
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Music and the fine arts flourished under the patronage of the Kakatlyas. 
How popular music and dancing were in Kakatlya times can be seen from the 
sculptural representations of musicians and dancers in some of the famous 
shrines of the age, especially the Ramappa temple at Palampeta in the 
Warangal district of the Andhra Pradesh. Pdkuriki Soma enumerates various 
instruments of music in his Panditaradhyacharitra as well as the r^gas which 
were in vogue among the musicians of the day. Jayana, the Gaja-sdhini of 
Ganapatideva, wrote the Gitaratndvalt\ but this work, as also the Vddyarat- 
ndvali^ which he is said to have written on the subject of musical instruments, 
is no longer extant; however, his Nrittaratndvali^ a treatise on dancing, has 
fortunately survived the ravages of time. The Nrittaratndpal/ is divided into 
descriptions of the two modes of dance, ^jdrga and desi^ each being treated 
separately in four chapters. It is one of the best w^orks on nritya^ following 
Abhinavagupta and Kirtidhara for the tfidrga and Matahga for the deli 
system.* Though a work on a technical subject, the Nrittaratndvali is not 
without literary merit. The author displays considerable poetical talent and 
remarkable command over both the Sanskrit language and its prosody. 

Though verse was generally employed by the poets as well as by other men 
of letters, prose compositions were not unrepresented. Agastya wrote the 
Krishnacharita and his example was followed by his nephew (sister’s son) 
Narasiihha, who produced a gadya-kdvya called the Malay avatL The former is 
available, whereas the latter is known only from a reference in an inscription 
in a Kakatiya temple at Warangal. Sanskrit grammar was widely studied. It 
may be remembered that the epigraphical poet Isvarabhattopadhyaya claims 
expert knowledge of the Paninian grammar. He would hardly have boasted 
of his proficiency in grammar had not grammatical studies been held in high 
esteem by the educated public of his day. The popularity of grammar is also 
attested by the appearance of several new works on the subject. Kolani 
Rudradeva, son of the mudrdka (seal-bearer) Ganna and a pradhani of Prata- 
parudra, wrote a grammatical work in the form of a commentary on the 
Sldkavdrtfika, called Rdjarudnya, The Slokavdrftika is not itself an original 
work; it sets forth the metrical data ot2iVdrttika character quoted by Patanjali 
in his Mahdbhdshya, Besides the Rajarudriya^ several exegetical works on other 
subjects made their appearance about this time. The Kakatlya period was an 
age of intense religious activity, an activity which naturally led to the produc- 
tion of numerous philosophical and theological works of importance. Though 
most of these were written in the vernacular languages, a number of them 
were composed in Sanskrit also. Gundayabhatta, the brdhman-ddhikdrin in the 
court of Prataparudra, wrote a commentary on the Advaita classic Khandana- 
khanda of Sri Harsha. Gundaya was a learned scholar, well versed in the 
VUa^ Sdstra2iTid Smriti\ he appears to have inherited his love of Advaita 
from his father Rajamahendra, who is said to have been a distinguished 

* M. Ramakrishnakavi, The Bharatakosa^ Intro., pp, xvii-xviii. 
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Vedantin, The Mahehara-Saroddharay commonly ktiown as the Somandtha- 
bhdshjay and the Rudra-bhaskya of Palkuriki Somanatha are, however, works of 
a different character. Of these the latter, which was apparently a gloss on the 
Rudrddhjaya of the Yajur-veda, is not extant. The former is a treatise com- 
prising twenty-live chapters in which the author attempts to establish the 
superiority of Saivism to other creeds. He cites in support of his contention 
a large number of texts from the VedaSy smritisy pur anas and dgamaSy as well 
as passages from Haradattacharya’s Chaturveda-sdra-sawgraha. Although the 
Sdmandtha-bhdshya displays the vast erudition and extraordinary skill in debate 
of its author, it has failed to win general popularity and is in fact scarcely 
known outside the Vira-Saiva community. 

Telugti 

Telugu literature appears to have suffered an eclipse for nearly a century 
(a.d. io6o~i 160) after Nannayabhatta; for no writer who left his impress on 
the annals of our literature is known to have flourished during this period. 
Literary activity, however, did not completely cease. The evidence of inscrip- 
tions, several of which were composed partly or wholly in Telugu verse, 
indicates that poetry was still cultivated, and that the rulers and magnates of 
the age still cherished learning and extended their patronage to men of letters. 
Such documents frequently allude to the feudatory princes and their minis- 
ters as patrons and protectors of poets; but they seldom mention the names 
of any individual writers or the literary compositions by means of which they 
rose to distinction and fame. Occasionally, however, the name of a Telugu 
poet does occur here and there as the author of an inscription. Bhimaya 
Panda, who is mentioned in an epigraph at Chebrolu in the Guntur district 
dated S. 1067 (a.d. 1145), is said to have been a poet capable of producing 
verses both in the mdrga and the desi styles as the ancients had done. He was 
probably the author who composed the prasasti embodied in the record.* 
Isvara Bhattopadhyaya, son of Mayuraraya, who was employed by the Mal- 
yalas to compose the family prasasti incorporated in their Bothpur inscrip- 
tion, was a famous poet. He is said to have been proficient in Paninian 
grammar, and skilled in labda-vidya (philology) and the knowledge of vichitra- 
kavitva (ornate poetry). Though his compositions are mostly in Sanskrit 
verse, they are interspersed with long passages in Telugu prose which show 
that he was as great an adept in the vernacular as he was in the classical 
language.^ Inscriptions in Telugu verse, though mostly anonymous com- 
positions, demand particular attention on account both of their literary 
merit and of their linguistic, grammatical, and prosodical peculiarities. Some 
of them, for instance, the Gudur inscription of the time of Beta II, the 
Karimnagar inscription of Gamgadhara, the Upparapalle inscription of Kata, 
the Konidena inscription of Opilisiddhi. and the Talla-Proddutur inscription 


* i 77 , vi, 103. 


* Corpus y 50, 51, and 52. 
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of Jagatapi Gahgayadeva,^ display poetical qualities of a high order and may 
be regarded as excellent specimens of the epigraphical literature of the 
Kakatiya period. 

Itihdsas, (i) The Rdmdyana. The intellectual ferment caused by new religious 
movements like Vaishnavism and Vira-Saivism gave a fresh impetus to 
Telugu literature, and works of considerable literary value began to make 
their appearance in a continuous stream from the last quarter of the thir- 
teenth century a.d. onwards, if not even earlier. The two great national 
epics, the Rdmdyana and the Mahdhhdrata^ naturally claimed the first atten- 
tion of the Telugu writers. Several works on the Rdmdyana were produced. 
These fall, according to the metres employed in their composition, into two 
classes ; the padja- and the dvipada-kdvjas. The padja-kdvyas^ whether on the 
Rdmdyana or any other subject, were not, with the single exception of Tik- 
kana’s Nirvachan-Ottara Rarndyanam^ written, as is suggested by their class- 
name, entirely in verse; they are champus or mixed compositions in which 
verses in various metres excluding, of course, the dvipada^ and gadyas^ that is, 
ornate prose passages, are employed according to the whim of the author. 
Mantri Bhaskara, the grandfather of Tikkana, who must have flourished about 
the close of the twelfth century a.d., was probably the first writer to compose 
a poem in Telugu on the theme to the Rdmdyana, This belief is based on the 
statement of Tikkana in the introduction to his Nirvachan-Ottara Rdmdyanam 
that the learned public might look on his poem with an indulgent eye, if 
not on account of its intrinsic merit, yet in consideration of his kinship 
to Mantri Bhaskara, his own grandfather, who had been famous for the 
excellence of his poetry.^ The fact that Tikkana chose the Uttara-kdnda^ 
leaving out the first six kdndas, which constitute the Rdmdyana proper, as the 
theme of his Nirvachan-Ottara Rdmdyanam^ coupled with the statement re- 
ferred to above, lends colour to the belief that Mantri Bhaskara had com- 
posed a poem on the Rdmdyana consisting of six kdndas and that Tikkana 
completed his grandfather’s book by adding the Ut/ara-kanda to it as a supple- 
ment. This poem, if it was, as is averred by tradition, actually written by 
Mantri Bhaskara, is now no longer extant. It is not, however, improbable 
that parts of it are incorporated with the later Bhdskara Rdmdyanam of the four- 
teenth century a.d. Of the surviving Telugu works on the Rdmdyanam^ Tik- 
kana’s Nirvachan Ottara-Rdmdyanam is no doubt the earliest. It must have been 
produced about a.d. 1260, since it was dedicated to King Manuma Siddhi II 
of Nellore, who ruled from a.d. 1248 to 1263, and alludes to certain historical 
events which took place subsequent to a.d. 1250. The poem, which is divided 
into ten dsvdsas or cantos, deals briefly with the subject-matter of the San- 
skrit Uttara-kdnda excepting the final episode dealing with the nirydna or the 
death of Rama. The poem is still popular, and is eagerly read by the learned 

* Corpus^ 23 and 56; HAS, No. 3; SII, vi, 628, and the Bhdrati, vol. xv, part i, pp. 157-60. 

* Mr, i, 12, 
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who hold it in high esteem. Though it exhibits all the characteristic features 
of Tikkana’s poetic art, it is considered immature when compared with the 
poet’s Mahdbhdrata, The style, no doubt, is terse and dignified, the diction 
simple and homely, the imagery graceful and charming, and the literary 
craftsmanship superb. Nevertheless, the ripeness of style, the grandeur of 
conception, and the sublimity of thought so characteristic of his Mahdhhdrata 
are little apparent in this poem. Next in point of time comes the well-known 
Bhdskara-Rdmdyanamy a composite work which contains the productions of 
no less than five authors, Mallikarjunabhatta, son of Bhaskara, Kumara 
Rudradeva, son of Maraya, Bhaskara, Hulakki Bhaskara, and Ayyalarya, a 
descendant of the celebrated $akalya Mallubhatta. Contrary to Ae belief 
still generally held, these poets were not contemporaries ; nor did they co- 
operate with one another in a joint literary enterprise. Of the five, Ayyalarya, 
the last mentioned, lived at Dcvarakonda in the court of the Velama prince 
Peda-Vedagiri Nayadu at the beginning of the fifteenth century a.d.; he 
completed the Yuddha-kdnda of the Rdmdyanam which had been left un- 
finished by Hujakki Bhaskara at the instance of his patron as stated in the 
majority of the palm-leaf manuscripts of the work. Kumara Rudradeva son 
of Maraya was, no doubt, identical with Maraya Sahini Rudradeva, that is, 
Rudradeva, the son of Maraya Sahini or Sahini Mara, mentioned as a subor- 
dinate of king Prataparudra in an inscription dated §. 1233 Virodhikrit (a.d. 
1311) at Nevalikallu in the Sattenapalle taluk of the Guntur district.^ The 
time at which the other three poets flourished is not so definitely known, 
but there is reason to believe that Mallikarjunabhatta, the author of the 
Bdla-^ Kishkindha- and Sundara-kdndas^ lived earlier than Kumara Rudradeva 
and his father Sahini Mara. It is generally believed that the Bhdskara Rdmd- 
janam was dedicated by its authors to Sahini Mara. The internal evidence 
indicates that this belief is not well founded. An examination of the dedica- 
tory verses at the beginning and end of each of the three kdndas composed 
by Mallikarjunabhatta shows that he dedicated them originally to the god 
Siva, but that later someone attempted to re-dedicate them to Sahini Mara 
by interpolating certain verses. Who the person was who thus attempted to 
re-dedicate them, is not difficult to discover. The Ayddhya-kdnda is ascribed 
both in the printed text and in the majority of the palm-leaf manuscripts to 
Kumara Rudradeva; but several manuscripts attribute its authorship to 
Bhaskara, the author of the Aranya-kdnda, We find in the colophon of the 
Ayodhya-kdnda in these manuscripts the prasasH and the name of Bhaskara; 
moreover the dedicatory verses at the end are similar to those in the Aranya- 
kdnda with vibhakty-antas instead of the usual sambuddhi (vocative). In addi- 
tion to this evidence, there occurs also at the end, as in the case of Aranya- 
kdnduy a verse in the slsa metre describing briefly the contents of the kdnda 
and the religious merit accruing to the persons who should read it. From this 
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it is clear that the Ayddhja-kanda^ like the Aranja-kanda^ was composed by 
Bhaskara, and subsequently under circumstances not at present known the 
dedicatory verses as well as the colophon of the former were altered by 
Kumara Rudradeva so as to make it appear his own composition, and he 
then re-dedicated it to his father, Sahini Mara. The clumsy attempt to inter- 
polate dedicatory verses addressing Sahini Mara in the o^ttkandas^ especially 
the Kishkindha and the Smdara^ must be attributed to over-zealous scribes and 
redactors of later ages who were profoundly influenced by the apocryphal 
legend of Sahini Mara, according to which Bhaskara, being incensed with 
the king on account of the preference shown by that prince to Ranganatha, 
the author of the Dvipada-Ramajanam^ dedicated his poem in disgust to the 
king's groom Sahini Mara. It is obvious that the Bhdskara-Ramdjanam as it 
has come down to us is a composite work to which several writers, who lived 
at different times, contributed. However, it may be regarded as the product 
of the Kakatlya age, since all the poets concerned, with the exception of 
Ayyalarya, flourished during that period. 

The Bhdskara-Ramdjanam is not a translation of the great Sanskrit epic of 
Valmiki but is a free and independent rendering of the story of Rama in the 
Telugu language. The authors of the work no doubt followed Valmiki’s 
narrative closely, but they retold it in their own fashion without lifting any 
passages directly from his poem. The style of the poem is of course not uni- 
form, since it varies with the change of author from kdnda to kdnda, but it is 
dignified and majestic throughout, eminently in keeping with the epic gran- 
deur of its theme. From a literary and artistic standpoint, the Aranya-kanda 
of Bhaskara is considered by competent critics to be the best. The style is 
severe and terse; the language is simple and direct, and is free from long 
Sanskrit compounds, and from excessive ornamentation; the flow of the 
verse is natural and spontaneous, and the narrative proceeds smoothly un- 
clogged by superfluous descriptions. Mallikarjunabhatta's style is more San- 
skritic and ornate. He is at his best in the Kishkindha- and the Sundara- 
kdndas, Hulakki Bhaskara's style is vigorous and dignified; the flow of his 
verse is spontaneous ; his narrative is direct and the description of battle- 
scenes is spirited and well suited to the theme. Ayyalarya's poetry bears close 
resemblance to that of Hulakki Bhaskara whose unfinished Yuddha-kdnda he 
completed. He seems to have made a deliberate attempt to imitate the style 
of his predecessor, so as to produce the impression that the whole kdnda was 
the composition of a single writer. In this he was eminently successful. 
Ayyalarya was indeed a great poet. The fact that he was able to compose 
more than half of the Yuddha-kanda (1,556 out of 2,690 verses) in a manner 
quite indistinguishable from that of Hulakki Bhaskara bears ample testimony 
to his lofty poetical genius. Though several Padja-RamdjanaSy both adapta- 
tions as well as literal translations of Valmiki’s great poem, have been writ- 
ten during the succeeding centuries, yet none can approach in grandeur. 
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artistic perfection, and literary excellence the 'Bhdshara^Ramdyamm^ which 
justly retains to this day its position as one of the great classics of the Tclugu 
language. 

The Kakatiya age also saw the birth of another great Ramayana classic in 
the dvipada metre called the Rangandtha-Rdmdyanam, The dvipada or two- 
footed verse, consisting of two lines knit together hyyaii and prdsa so as to 
form a unit like the English couplet, appears to have been perfected during 
this age. It is not definitely known how and when the dvipada was at first 
evolved; but judging from the occurrence of analogous metres like the 
taruvoja in the inscriptions of Gunaga Vijayaditya (a.d. 848- 92), ^ it is not 
improbable that it came into vogue about the same time, although no 
example of a dvipada composition anterior to the fourteenth century a.d. 
has come down to us. No trace of it is to be found in the literature or inscrip- 
tions. It is a desi or indigenous metre eminently suitable for singing and was 
largely employed by the propagandists of various religious sects to spread 
their respective doctrines among the masses, who were mostly illiterate. The 
authorship and the date of the composition of the poem have long been sub- 
jects of controversy. Tradition ascribes it to a poet by the name of Ranganatha 
whose name it bears. In fact, there flourished at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century a Vaishnava poet called Ranganatha, who, being defeated in 
religious disputation by the famous Vira Saiva divine, Palkuriki Somanatha, 
enrolled himself as the disciple of the latter and embraced the Vira ^aiva 
faith. In the prologue and the colophons of the poem it is, however, stated 
that it is the composition of a certain Buddharaja who (in the prologue of his 
poem) traces his descent through Vitthala, Buddha, and Rudra, his father and 
grandfather and an unnamed great grandfather respectively, to Kata of the 
Gona family. Though several chieftains of this family figure in the inscrip- 
tions of the Kakatiya monarchs as their feudatories and subordinates, very 
little is really knowm about Buddharaja and his ancestors. It is perhaps not 
unlikely that the Gona Kata, one of the ministers of Ganapatideva who is 
mentioned in an epigraph at Kanchi dated in the 5th regnal year (? a.d. 1255) 
of Allun Tikka Maharaja Gandagopaladeva,^ is identical with our Gona 
Kata; and that Gona Buddhaya, who is said in an inscription dated S. 1198 
Dhatri (a.d. 1277) at Bothpur in the Mahboobnagar District to have been 
the father of Malyala Gunda’s wife Kuppambika,^ was in fact one of the tw^o 
Buddharajas of the Rarigandtha-Rdmdyanam. However this may be, there can 
be no doubt that the poem is a genuine product of the Kakatiya period, and 
the time of its composition may be assigned roughly to the middle of 
the fourteenth century a.d. The Rafigandtha-Rdwdyanam is the greatest of the 
Telugu dvipada-kdiyas and though it follows fairly closely the story of the 
Rdmdyana as narrated by Valmiki, it includes some episodes W'hich find no 
place in his great epic. Buddharaja is indeed a great poet. The uniform 
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excellence and perfection of the style bear ample testimony to his consum- 
mate artistic skill and his mastery over the poetic art. His dvipadas couched 
in mellifluous language glide along with ease and speed, and the narrative 
moves with majestic grandeur from episode to episode. In its gracefulness of 
expression, in the charm and the beauty of the imagery and in the aptness of 
illustration, there is hardly another dvipada-kavja in Telugu which can bear 
comparison with Buddharaja’s Rangandtha-Rdmdyanam. Closely associated 
with this work is the Uttara-kanda of Kacha and Vitthala, sons of Buddharaja, 
who composed this poem in order to complete the work of their father. But 
the Uttara-kanda^ judged from a literary standpoint, must be considered far 
inferior to the Rangandiha Rdmdyanam to which it serves as a supplement. In 
addition to these, the Viddikucki-Rarndjananiy so called evidently after its 
author Viddi Kuchi, comprising six kdndas now no longer extant, deserves 
mention, since it appears to have been a composition of the Yakshagdna type 
suited especially for singing and recitation. 

(ii) The Mahdbhdraia, The Kakatiya age also saw the completion of the 
Andhra Mahdbhdrata^ begun and partly composed by Nannayabhatta, the 
court poet of the Eastern Chajukya Rajaraja Narendra in the eleventh cen- 
tury A.D. The work had remained incomplete from the time of its composi- 
tion until it was taken up and finished by Tikkana Somayaji, the minister and 
the poet laureate of the Telugu Choja king Manuma Siddhi II of Nellore, 
two centuries later, about the middle of the thirteenth century a.d. Tikkana 
Somayaji, justly called the Kavi-BrahmUy that is ‘Brahma (or the creator) 
among the poets’, is the greatest of the Telugu poets, and his Mahdbhdrata — 
fifteen out of the eighteen parvas from the V irdta-parvam to the Svargdrohanu'- 
parvam — is universally regarded as the grandest poem in the language. Though 
generally believed to be a translation of Vyasa’s great Sanskrit epic, com- 
petent critics hold that notwithstanding its close connexion with Vyasa’s 
work, it is not a translation but an independent poem far superior in its 
beauty and artistic quality to the Sanskrit work. Although Tikkana, like his 
great predecessor Nannayabhatta, followed generally the theme of the San- 
skrit Mahdbhdrata, he did not adhere to its text. He never hesitated to omit, 
abridge, or even frequently to expand the Sanskrit original and develop in 
his own way episodes which aroused his interest, displaying originality and 
charm so that his work reads like an independent poem recounting the story 
of the Mahdbhdrata rather than a translation. The Andhra Mahdbhdrata is 
indeed a great masterpiece of Telugu literature. Tikkana’s language is much 
simpler than that of Nannayabhatta. Though a Sanskrit scholar of consider- 
able erudition, he manifests a distinct partiality for simple and homely Telugu 
words, avoiding the excessive use of long Sanskritic compounds and phrases 
otherwise favoured so much by Telugu writers in all ages. His style is remark- 
able for its flexibility, varying according to the theme from the sublime 
majesty of the Virata- and the Udjoga-parvas to the sdtra-likc terseness of the 
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Sdnti- and the Ajtuidsanika, Tikkana is very economical in his use of the lan- 
guage. Simple dUya terms are employed with great effect in appropriate con- 
texts and hardly a single superfluous syllable can be detected in the whole 
extent of this mighty epic. His verse resembles in its compactness and strength 
the Cyclopean masonry in which well-chiselled blocks of granite are neatly 
placed one above the other without any adhesive material in between to hold 
them together. Though he depicts the whole gamut of the rasas with perfect 
competence, he is at his best in dealing with vira, htngdra^ and duhkha. His 
descriptions of battles and battle-scenes are unrivalled in the whole range of 
Telugu literature for their liveliness and grandeur. He makes use of the 
various figures of speech with conspicuous ability. His similes are specially 
noteworthy; they resemble those of Homer and Milton and recall to mind 
similar descriptions in the Iliad and in the Paradise Los/. The most important 
features of Tikkana’s Mahdbhdraia are the limpid flexibility of its narrative, 
the vigorous energy of its verse, and the vivid portrayal of the characters. 
The magic of his incomparable style brings even the most shadowy charac- 
ters of the Sanskrit epic before us in fresh life and activity. The genius of 
Tikkana has imparted new beauty and grandeur to Vyasa’s poem, and trans- 
formed it into an Andhra national epic which occupies a unique place in 
every Andhra heart. 

The Pur anas. Like the two great national epics {i/ihdsa) the Rdmdjana and 
the Mahdbhdrata., the Purdnas also attracted the attention of the poets of the 
Kakatiya age. Marana, a disciple of Tikkana Somayaji, produced the Mdrkan- 
deja-purdnam based on the Sanskrit purdna of that name which he dedicated 
to Nagaya Ganna, the taldri of Warangal during the reign of Prataparudra. 
Marana’s Markand^a-purdnan/ is not a translation of the Sanskrit original but, 
like the other dndhrikaranas of the age, is a resume of the select parts in which 
the descriptive and the narrative elements predominate over the religious and 
the didactic. Marana’s style is simple, free from long Sanskrit compounds; 
like his great master, Tikkana, he prefers to employ short desi words which 
he welds together with consummate skill into pithy sentences full of grace 
and charm. Avoiding excessive ornamentation, he narrates incidents of the 
purdna with the artless simplicity of a born story-teller. 

The Kdvya. The Telugu Kdvya perhaps made its appearance about the begin- 
ning of this period. The K/mdrasamhhavan/ of Nanne Ch 5 dadeva, the Telugu 
Chola ruler of the Pakanadu, Twenty-one Thousand country, is, of course, 
the earliest of the Telugu kdvyas. We have no definite information as to when 
Nanne Chodadeva actually lived and composed his poem. The information 
which he gives us about himself and his family in the prologue does not lend 
itself to any definite conclusions, and has given rise, as a matter of fact, to 
considerable speculation and controversy. Some believe that Nanne Choda- 
deva flourished in the tenth or eleventh century a.d. The archaic language 
and unusual grammatical forms, as well as the obvious influence on the work 
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of the earlier compositions of Kannada Jaina literature, would seem to strongly 
argue in favour of an early date. Nevertheless, most Telugu scholars and lit- 
erary critics consider that Nanne Chodadeva was a comparatively late writer 
and that he could not have lived earlier than the thirteenth century a.d. 
Nanne Choda mentions, in the eulogy of the ancient Sanskrit poets found in 
the prologue of his kdvja^ Kalidasa himself and another poet of the name of 
Udbhata who are both said to have composed poems called Kuwdrasam- 
bhavam\ but his poem is not based on the works of either of these, although 
translations of a few slokas from Kalidasa’s Kimjdrasa 7 }jhhavam are found scat- 
tered here and there. His is an independent poem in the kdvya style into 
which he has woven episodes connected with the marriage of iSiva and Par- 
vatl and the birth and the achievements of the War-God drawn from the 
Saiva-purdms and the Kumdrasambhavarfjs of Kalidasa and Udbhata. Nanne 
Ch 5 da relates in his Kumdrasamhhavam the stories of the birth of Ganesa, 
Daksha’s sacrifice, the self-immolation of Satl, her rebirth as Parvatl, the 
daughter of Himavan and Menaka, the marriage of Parvati with the God 
Siva, the birth of Kumara and the destruction of the demon Taraka. Though 
his language is simple, it teems with archaic terms and expressions which are 
unintelligible to the modern reader. Although he declares in the introduction 
that the language used by him in his poem is Jdnu-Tem/gn, a term the precise 
denotation of which is not quite clear, it does not differ in any manner from 
the literary dialect that had come into vogue after the days of Gunaga 
Vijayaditya (a.d. 848-92) and which was employed by Nannayabhatta and all 
other writers in subsequent times. The term jdnn prefixed to the word Telugu 
by Nanne Choda does not perhaps carry with it any special significance 
regarding versification or prosody but means only beautiful or graceful 
Telugu. His style is dignified and flexible; it varies according to the situation, 
and adapts itself admirably to the nature of the subject dealt with ; the dic- 
tion is extraordinarily rich and varied; and the imagery and the descriptions 
are original and charming. His touch is delicate, and his handling of the 
emotions (rasas) is masterly and exquisite. His range is wide, and none of the 
eighteen varnanas and thirty-two alamkdras known in his day is left untouched. 
Nanne Choda is indeed a great poet, and his kdvya deserves to be placed in the 
forefront of the species of composition to which it belongs. 

Tikkana Somayaji also wrote a kdvya called the Vijayasenam^ and Chimma- 
pudi Amaresvara, another famous poet of the period, produced the Vikra- 
masenam^ but neither of these is extant; only two verses from the former and 
a large fragment, consisting of about sixty verses, from the latter are pre- 
served in the anthologies. Amaresvara’s poem describes the story of a prince 
of Ujjain called Vikramasena. Though nothing more can be said of the inci- 
dents of the poem, and the manner in which he developed them, he yet left 
a great reputation behind him, though the work on which this was founded 
seems to have disappeared long ago. Judging from the quality of the few 
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verses which have survived, the opinion of Vinukonda Vallabharaya, who 
flourished in the last quarter of the fourteenth century a.d., that Amaresvara 
was as great a poet as Nannayabhatta, Tikkana and Hulakki Bhaskara, does 
not seem to be unjustified. His style is vigorous, and the language felicitous. 

Story, The poet Erra Prcggada, writing about the middle of the fourteenth 
century a.d., refers to the fondness of the Telugu people for the gdthas or 
tales. Though this remark presupposes the existence of a gdtha Literature 
before his time, it seems to have perished almost completely. The Telugu 
gdtha^ like the other forms of Telugu literature, appears to have begun with 
translations and adaptations of the Sanskrit classics. The gdtha writers, like 
their compeers in other fields of literature, adopted the Champil as their 
vehicle of expression, the nir~vachana compositions being unpopular and 
Telugu literary prose as such yet unborn. The earliest surviving collection 
of such stories is Ketana’s Dasakimdracharitra^ a translation into Telugu of 
Dandin’s famous work of the same name. Ketana is generally praised for his 
skill in narration and the naturalness and sol:)riety of his descriptions; but 
much of this praise should be really credited to Dandin whom Ketana follows 
closely, though he deviates from the Sanskrit original in details here and there. 
The real importance of Ketana’s poem lies in the impetus which it gave to 
story-writing in Telugu. Another poet who may be classed among the early 
story writers is Manchana, the author of the Keytlrabdhncharitra^ a transla- 
tion or rather an adaptation into Telugu of Rajasekhara’s drama the Vid- 
dhasdlabhanjika\ but Manchana wove into the texture of his poem many tales 
drawn from the IPanchatanlra and other Sanskrit works of the class. Man- 
chana’s style is simple and charming; his verse is nimble and graceful; and 
the consummate skill with which he recounts his tales has created for him a 
unique place among Telugu storj^-tellers. 

Grammar and Prosody received due attention. The Andhrabhdshd- 
hhushanam of Ketana is the first treatise on grammar in Telugu. Tradition, no 
doubt, attributes the authorship of the Andhrasabdachinfamani to Nannaya- 
bhatta, but this is questioned by modern scholars. The Andhrasabdachin- 
tdmani^ unlike Ketana’s work, is written in Sanskrit. Malliya Rechana’s 
Kavijandsrayam is perhaps the earliest treatise on Telugu prosody; a work of 
the same name is attributed to Vemulavada Bhimakavi, but this is not extant. 
The Kavi~vagbandhanam^ a short work on prosody attributed to Tikkana 
Sdmayaji, also deserves notice. 

DharmaAdstra and the Rdjatilti. Ketana translated the Vyavahdra-kdnda of 
the Vijndnesvanya, a commentary on the Ydjnavalkja-smriti by Vijnanesvara, 
a great jurist who flourished at the court of the Western Chalukya king 
Vikramaditya VI of Kalyani. He probably undertook this work in order to 
facilitate the administration of justice by the dharmdsanas or popular courts of 
justice. The study and exposition of rdjaniti^ or politics, appears to have 
aroused greater interest among the people than did the dharma-sdstras. Not 
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only were Sanskrit works on the subject, such as the Panchatantra and the 
Kamandaka^ translated into Telugu, but several original treatises were also 
produced in both the languages. Some of these are of great importance 
because they throw interesting light on aspects of Hindu polity which are 
either completely ignored or only slightly touched on in the well-known 
Sanskrit textbooks on the subject. Of these the Nitisdra of Prataparudra 
written in Sanskrit, the Nltisdstra-m4ktdvali and the Sumati ^atakam of Bad- 
dena, and the Purushdrthasdram of Sivadevayya in Telugu verse, demand 
particular attention, as they seem to have exercised profound influence on 
the Hindu system of government not only during the time of the Kakatlyas 
but also in succeeding ages. Most of these works have perished; only the 
Nttisdstra-muktdvali and perhaps also the Sumati-Satakam of Baddena have 
come down to us. Fortunately extracts from these works as well as many 
others such as the Mudramatyam and the Nltibhushanam^ of unknown age and 
authorship, are preser\''ed in the Sakalamtisammatamu^ a compendium on the 
rdjamti compiled by Madiki Sihgana about the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The language of these works is simple and direct and the expression of 
the ideas is clear and unambiguous. They invite special notice as much for 
their literary excellence as for the light they throw on the system of govern- 
ment obtaining in the Andhra country in the age of the Kakatiya monarchs. 

The contribution of the Saivas to the Telugu literature of the period is 
especially important, since it is associated with growth of the Dvipada-kavya 
and other types of desi compositions. It is not known how and when the 
dvipada had its origin, though it is not improbable, judging from the occur- 
rence of analogous metres, like the taruvoja in the inscriptions of the Eastern 
Chalukyan king Gunaga Vijayaditya (a.d. 848-92), that it was known from 
the tenth century a.d. onwards; of this, however, there is no clear proof. 

Saiva contribution to the literature of the period is both important and 
extensive, though rigidly sectarian in character and narrow in its scope, 
being devoted mainly to the hagiology of the Saiva saints, the exposition of 
Saiva theosophy, and the eulogy of Siva and his attendant deities. Two impor- 
tant works by Palkuriki Somanatha, his Pasava-purdnam and his Panditaradhya- 
charitra^ must be noticed here, since they not only describe the tenets of the 
Vira Saiva faith as expounded by Basava but also throw a flood of light on 
the religious and social conditions obtaining in the Andhra country during 
the period of the Kakatiya monarchy. To popularize the doctrines of Basava 
and convey his teachings to the masses Somanatha adopted the Jdnu-Tenugu 
language, being Telugu with a large admixture of the spoken dialect, with 
the dvipada metre as the vehicle of his expression, so that his poems might be 
learnt by heart and sung and understood even by common uneducated folk. 
Though his Basava-ptirdnam and Panditaradhyacharitra were designed to be the 
biographies of the two great Vira Saiva reformers and teachers of the twelfth 
century a.d., he made them compendiums of Vira Saiva legend and religious 
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lore by interweaving into them the lives of the Telugu, Tamil, and Kannada 
saints famous in the Saiva tradition of south India. Palkuriki Somanatha 
was an erudite scholar in Sanskrit and the Prakrits besides being conversant 
with all the South Indian languages, excepting probably Malayalam. He was 
a poet of great genius with a flair for controversy. The flow of his verse 
is unrestrained and its technique is uniformly excellent. Though capable of 
soaring to the highest flights of poetic fancy and imagination, he can be 
incomparably dull and prosaic and sometimes produces hundreds of mech- 
anical couplets whose only merit is that they are couched in metrical form. 
Linguists and literary critics often confuse archaic terms and grammatical and 
metrical peculiarities with poetry; but old and forgotten words, unusual 
forms of grammar, and metrical peculiarities, though interesting in them- 
selves, must not be taken as substitutes for good poetry; and in judging 
Somanatha’s works the good must be set against the mediocre and a balance 
struck. However, considered apart from their value as poetical compositions 
the importance of the JSasava-purdnam and the Panditaradhyachariira cannot 
easily be overrated, for they present a vivid picture of the social and 
religious conditions of the age, and form an invaluable aid to students 
of the history of the Kakatiya period. 

The sfotra literature is much more extensive. It consists of satakas^ and 
uddharanas which are exclusively devoted to the praise of the deities to whom 
they are addressed. Three important satakas^ viz. the Sivatattvasdram of 
Mallikarjuna Panditaradhya, the Sarvesvara-sataka??i of Yathavakkula Anna- 
may ya, and the Vrishddhipa-satakam of Palkuriki Somanatha, are of special 
interest, since they are the earliest specimens of Telugu sataka literature 
available at present. In fact the composition and publication of Mallikarjuna 
Panditaradhya’s Sivatattvasdram in the last quarter of the twelfth century a.d. 
may be said to have opened a new epoch in the history of Telugu literature. 
Though it is generally spoken of as a satakam (a century) it contains, as avail- 
able at present in an incomplete form, no less than 479 verses in the Kanda 
metre. It is a polemical work devoted to the description of the true charac- 
ter, as understood by the author, of Saivism, and to the condemnation of 
rival creeds. Mallikarjuna was an unbending Pasupata dualist and shows little 
or no consideration for the advocates of the other schools of thought, whom 
he denounces in the fiercest terms. Mallikarjuna is, no doubt, a vigorous 
writer, but he sacrifices his poetic genius on the altar of fanaticism. To him 
poetry is not so much an expression of artistic feeling as a medium of reli- 
gious thought. The nature of the subject is such that it hardly leaves any 
room for the exercise of poetic talent, and the author certainly makes no attempt 
to transcend the limitations imposed by his subject. His command over the 
language is perfect; his verse is free and spontaneous, and his style simple and 
terse. Mallikarjuna’s ^ivatattvasdram^ which he has himself translated into 
Kannada, has exercised profound influence on Saivism both in Andhra and 
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Karnataka. His other works, the Rudramahima^ the Ganasahasramdla^ and the 
Rarvatavarnana^ all devoted to religious topics, have not come down to us. 

The Sarvesvara-satakam of Yathavakkula Annamayya is far superior to 
Sivatattvasdrafn in artistic excellence. It is perhaps the best composition of 
its kind produced during the age. Annamayya like Mallikarjuna was an 
Aradhya; and his poem, which is addressed to Sarvesvara, the Universal 
Lord, was composed in Saka 1164 (a.d. 1242); it consists of 142 verses in 
vritta metres which describe the greatness of Sarvesvara (Siva), his omnipo- 
tence, the superior sanctity of the votaries of Siva to all the holy ttrikas (holy 
places of pilgrimage), the greatness of the bhaktas, the happiness caused by the 
^ivayoga (yogic contemplation of Siva), the greatness of the genuine bhakti^ 
the bhaktiyoga (devotional yoga), the control of the mind, the potency of the 
Panckdksharty the fruit of bhakti-samskdra (purification caused by bhaktt)^ &c. 
This brief analysis of the subject-matter is enough to show that Annamayya 
like a true Vira-Saiva lays emphasis on bhakii and attaches greater importance 
to the bhakias than even to the worship of the deity. Apart from its impor- 
tance as an exposition of the Vira-Saiva conception of bhakti^ the Sarvesvara- 
satakam ranks high among all the satakas composed in the Telugu language. 
Annamaj^a is a thoughtful writer, and some of his ideas anticipate by two 
centuries Potana, the greatest of the devotional poets who have written in 
Telugu. His poetry occasionally rises to sublime heights not reached by any 
other Vira-Saiva writer of his age. His style is majestic; and his language is 
lovely and attractive and, though saturated with Sanskrit words and samdsas^ 
is clear and easily intelligible; the spontaneous flow of his verse bears testi- 
mony to his natural gifts as a poet. 

The Vriskadhipa-satakam of Palkuriki Somanatha is another masterpiece of 
the sataka literature which was produced during this period. He was a younger 
contemporary of Prataparudra and appears to have surviA^ed him by several 
years. He is said to have migrated, after the overthrow of the Kakatiya 
monarchy and the Muslim conquest of Andhra, to Karnataka where he con- 
tinued his religious and literary activities, Somanatha was a devout follower of 
Basava, the founder of the Vira-$aiva faith for the propagation of which he 
laboured incessantly throughout his life. The Vriskddhipa-satakaw^ as indi- 
cated by the makuta or the refrain which occurs at the end of each of its 
stanzas, is addressed to Basava. In it Somanatha describes certain aspects of 
Vira-Saivism. He lays stress on devotion to the ]angamas (the Lihgayat mendi- 
cants) and the Lihga, and expatiates on the greatness of Basava and the way 
in which he offers protection to the bhaktas (devotees). The most interesting 
feature of the satakam is the bahubhdshd-stuti or verses composed in several 
languages, Sanskrit, Prakrit, Maharashtri, Manipravalam, Tamil, Kannada, 
&c., in praise of the spiritual eminence of Basava. The bahubhdsha-siuti shows 
not only Somanatha^s knowledge of various languages but also his many-sided 
scholarship. The style of the Vrishddipa-satakam is vigorous and forceful, and 
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the language, unlike that of his Basava-purdnam and Panditaradhyacharitra^ is 
shot through with Sanskrit words and samdsas, Somanatha is fond of sabda- 
and artha-alawkdras and employs them frequently with great effect. Besides 
the Yrishddhipa-satakani^ he composed thirty-four verses in the slsa metre 
addressing the god Chenna-Mallu in which he describes the shat-shalas or 
six subjects or topics about which the Vira-Saivas should occupy themselves 
in contemplation.^ Another class of the stotra literature is the which 
is devoted to singing the praises either of the deity or of the person to whom 
it is dedicated. The uddharana is a species of desi composition which appears 
to have come into existence during the Kakatiya period. It falls into eight 
sections each of which comprises a vritta^ kalika^ and ufkalika addressing the 
deity or the person, as the case may be, in each of the eight cases of the 
Telugu grammar. Two compositions of this class, viz. the Basavodaharamm of 
Palkuriki Sdmanatha and the Tripnrdniakddaharanam of Ravipati Tripuran- 
taka, have come down to us. Though excellent specimens of their kind, they 
do not rank very high as literature. Tripurantaka was a writer of considerable 
eminence. His Amhikd'Tdrdvali^ though short, is a work of rare merit and 
gives an insight into the character of his poetical gifts. He does not, however, 
seem to have produced any other Telugu work; this was probably due to his 
love of Sanskrit poetry, for the cultivation of which he seems to have 
employed most of his talents and energies, 

* See Chemuj-Mallu SJsamtilUy Patakas ^ \ C) 1 . i (Vavilla Ramaswaniy Sastrulu & Sons), pp. 31-51. 
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y^AiviSM was the predominant faith during the Kakatlya period. Its 
origin is lost in antiquity. There are references to Rudrasiva in the 
Vedas. He was the same as the Pasupati or Siva of later times. The three 
fundamental concepts of Saivism are Pati, Pasu, and Pasa. Pati was Siva him- 
self, Lord of the Pasus, the creatures who are bound by the Pa^as or fetters. 
Siva was the Supreme Lord of the Universe and the ultimate reality. The 
Pasupata system is said to have been revealed by the Lord Siva to his sishyas 
or disciples, in whom he himself, as the supreme teacher of the Universe, 
was incarnated. The ^iva Purdna and the Kurma Parana furnish a list of 
twenty-eight avatdras of Siva C2\\td jogdchdryaSy the first of these being the 
great guru Svetacharya and the last Lakullsa or Nakulisa. Each of these 
dchdryas had four devotees and hence the total number of the original disciples 
who followed yogdchdra school was 1 12. Lakulisa, the last and the twenty- 
tighthyogdchdrya^ came to spread spiritual knowledge in this Kaliyuga. By the 
efforts of these yogdchdryas and their followers Saivism had become and 
remained the outstanding form of belief in the country from ancient times 
onwards. Out of the eighteen Purdnas no less than ten were dedicated to Siva. 

Of the many schools of Saivism like the Kalamukha, the Kapalika, the 
Saiva, the Pasupata, &c., the last mentioned gradually gained the upper 
hand, eventually securing the favour of the majority of the common people 
as well as that of the kings, in spite of the predominance enjoyed by the 
Kalamukha doctrine at the beginning of the Kakatiya period. 

Prola I, the father of Tribhuvanamalla Beta II, was a follower of Saivism. 
He is said to have been ‘the best pupil of Ramesvara Panchta’.* After renam- 
ing the village of Vaijanapalli as Sivapura he gave it as a perpetual fief to his 
guru^ Ramesvara Pandita, who was proficient in the iMkulesvar-Agama-mahd- 
siddhdnta. The Kazipet inscription^ of Beta II furnishes some more informa- 
tion about this Ramesvara Pantoa. This record registers the grant of a 
hamlet {'hallP) in the south-western portion of Anumakonda which Beta II 
made as a sarvamdnya to the same Ramesvara Panchta, as was mentioned 
above, in Saka 1012 Pramoda, in the month of Kartika on Sunday, the 15 th 

* I.T.D. Corpus y No. 12, p. 55. 

* Ibid., No. 7. After 1 . 50 on p. 27, the following passage is missing in the inscription. It is 
copied from the Mackenzie Manuscripts, as it is, without any correction : 

* -ramemba-hallijam-mddi tanna-pesara-devdlayam 
gala nirmisi yd hetesvaradevar-ange-bhogakkum 
ranga-hhogakkum devdlayada-kha^asphuti 
ta-nava-sudha-karma-nirmanakkum-allirpa ta^ 
podhanarg-annaddnak-kum~aiithi sa-. 
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day of the dark fortnight, on the occasion of a solar eclipse. In this inscrip- 
tion the recipient is described as a Kalamukha ascetic of the Parvat-avaliy 
belonging to the famous Mallikarjuna Silamatha situated on the ^riparvata.* 

The existence of the Kalamukha school of Saivism in the Andhra country, 
even long before the Kakatlya period, is known to us from the Tandikonda 
grant of the Eastern Chalukyan king, Ammaraja II (a.d. 945-7o).2 This grant 
informs us that ‘in every age (Saiva) saints like Lakuli and others have taken 
upon themselves the forms of Rudra, that is, Siva, and have become self- 
incarnate in the world as a blessing to righteous men’. These teachers of the 
Kalamukha school belonged to various sects called par she s {parshads)^ such 
as the Simhaparshe^ the Saktiparshe^ &c.'^ There seem to have been further 
subdivisions called dmndya or dvali and santati. One of the Ablur inscriptions 
of A.D. 1 1 12 describes the Kalamukhas as having attained fame in the 
Saktiparske of the Muvarakdneya-santdna of the Parvat-amnaya.^ From a second 
record at the same place dated in a.d. iioi we discover that Parvat -dvali was 
in fact another name for Parvat-dmndya. ‘In the line named Parvat-dvali which 
was esteemed to be greatly (that is, undoubtedly) the leading (division) of 
the sect, celebrated in the world, named Saktiparshe\ it says, ‘there became 
famous the eminent (Kalamukha) ascetic, Kedara Sakti, an ornament to the 
succession, named Muvarakoneya-santatil*^ Ramesvara Pandita, the K^a- 
mukha Saiva saint and the raja-guru of Pr5la I and Beta II, belonged, as we 
have just said, to the Parvat-dvali^ line of the famous Mallikarjuna Silamatha, 
one of the five famous ^ 2 d'V 2 L-wathas situated on the i^rlparvata. The names 
of the Kalamukha Saiva saints end in J5akti, Rasi, Pandita, and Rasi-pandita. 
Ramesvara Pan^ta is said, in his Hanumakonda record,^ to have been pro- 
ficient in the Lakulesvar-Agama^ which is no other than iMkula-Siddhantay 
that is, the Agama or the doctrine of the Saiva teacher, Lakulisa, Lakulisvara, 
or Nakulisvara. A certain Kalamukha ascetic, Somesvara Panchta, is de- 
scribed, in one of the Ablur inscriptions,® as one who is a very sun to (open) 
the great cluster of water-lilies (blooming in the daytime) that is the Ny^a 
Sdstra {NydyaAdstra-vistrita-sardja-vana-Uivdkara)^ who is a very autumn-moon 
to bring to full tide the ocean of the Vaiseshikas {Vaiseshika-vdrdhi-vardhana- 
sarat-sudhdkara)y and ‘who is a very ruby-ornament of those who are versed in 
the Sdnkhy-Agamd (jSdnkhy-Agama-pravim-mdnikya-dbharana'). This descrip- 
tion makes it clear that the Kalamukhas were Naiydyikas and Vaiseshikas. 
Ramesvara Pandita, the guru of Kakati Prola II, was probably identical with 

* Ibid. The text from line 55 to line 59 should be as shown below: palliyam Kdldnmkha- 

tapddhamrum ^rtpan}{p)ata-prastd{d)ha-Mallikdrjma~^ildmath~dcdry{j)arum~appa-\^arv{i^atdvaliya 

Rdmesvara~pafditarg{^e\ Sec. ^ Ep. Ind.y xxiii, pp. 163-5. 

^ Ibid., p. 165, &c. ^ Ibid., v, 218, 220. ^ Ibid., pp. 219. 

^ The translation of the passage fn^m lines 54 to 60 of this inscription (as given in the Corpus oj 
Inscriptions in the Telahgdna Distric ts, H. E.H. The Nizam*s Dominions), which is as follows, is wTong 
‘( 11 . 54-60) to Aliya- Rdmcsvara-pmdiia of Appa-part>ata, the head of the famous Mallikdrjuna-^ild-matha 
oj Sriparvata, an ascetic of the Kalamukha (creed ). . . / 

’ Corpus, No. 12, p. 55, 

B 989 Z 2 


* El, V, 220. 
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the Saiva saint of the same name, who was the Sthanadhipati of the temple of 
Bhimeivara Mahadeva at Daksharamam and a contemporary of Tribhuvana- 
malladeva, Vikramaditya VI. ^ 

The early Kakatiya princes who preceded Beta II were also followers of 
Saivism and of the disciples of Ramesvara Pandita of the Kalamukha school, 
which was at its zenith during the rule of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyani, 
particularly from the time of Ahavamalla Somesvara I onwards, if not from a 
still earlier period. 

Prola II, the son of Beta II, was apparently not as single-minded a devotee 
of ^aivism as his father and grandfather, whose benefactions seem to have 
been confined to the followers of this doctrine. Prola, though himself a 
Saivite, was tolerant of other faiths. The Hanumakonda record of the Western 
Chalukyan king, Vikramaditya VI, dated in the Chalukya Vikrama year 42, 
may be cited in support of this statement. Mailamba, the wife of his minister, 
Betana Preggada, son of Vaijadandadhinatha, established a Jain basadi 
called Kadalalaya-basadi.2 Kakati Prola II made a grant of two mat tars of 
land under the tank constructed by his minister in the name of his wife, to 
this same basadi. However, Prola IPs son, Rudradeva, and his brother 
Mahadeva were parama-mdheharaSy like their grandfather, Beta II. 

The reign of Ganapatideva, son of Mahadeva, is a memorable milestone 
in the history of the oaiva religion of the Kakatiya period. The advent into 
the Andhra country of the Saiva teachers of the Pasupata school of the 
G6\2Lkl‘matka brought about a change in the fortunes of the Kalamukha sect. 

In fact the Kalamukha and the Pasupata schools of Saivism have actually 
very much in common. ^ Nevertheless as systems of faith and custom their 
paths gradually took different ways and this divergence lay probably chiefly in 
matters of religious practice and ritual. Even as early as the ninth century a.d., 
Pasupata Saivism had split into four different sects: namely, the Saivas, 
Pasupatas, Kapalikas, and Karunika-siddhantins, all of which are referred 
to by Vachaspati Misra (a.d. 850). These divisions are also mentioned in the 
Agamaprdmdnja of Yamunacharya, but here the Kalamukhas take the place 
of the Karunika-siddhantins. And in fact we already know that by the tenth 
century a.d. the Kalamukha formed a distinct school of Saivism. 

During the reign of Kakati Ganapatideva the Pasupata Saivas, chiefly 
belonging to the Gb\2}A-matha^ gained popularity among the masses as well 

* Sll^ iv. No. 1229. ^ fi/, ix, 256. 

^ Both follow the doctrine of Lakula or LakulISvara, the menly-cighth^4?^*rAtfr)»<2. The Kapalika, 
Kalamukha, &c., are said to have been the offshoots of the Pasupata school. — A comprehensive 
History of India — The Muuryas and the Sdtavdhunas — ^edited by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, p. 397, n. 2. 

*The Hdkula-Siddhdnta is a Vaiseshika system; it is also a Vaidika system. The disciples of Lakuli 
were mainly followers of Nydya, though in later days the two systems, Nydya and Vaiseshika^ 
merged into one another.’ — JAHRS\ xiii, 177. 

‘This system (Pasupata) was then called by various other names such as Nakuli^a or Lakulisa, 
Pasupata, Kalamukha, Yoga, Saiv a, Naiyayika dec.’— R. Anantakrishna Sastri in his introduction 
to The Pasupata Sutras with the Pahchdrtha-bhdshya of Kaundinya^ p. 5. 
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as with the reigning house, and the Kalamukha ascetics lost their hold 
both in the kingdom at large and in the royal court. Like the names of 
the Kalamukhas those of the Pasupata teachers end in Siva, Sarhbhu, and 
Pan^ta, but never in Rasi. Visvesvara Siva was the raja-gurti^ the royal 
preceptor of Ganapatideva. He confirmed this king as a Saivite devotee 
through the initiation ceremony of Siva-diksha, Consequently Visvesvara 
Sivdchdrya is known as the dikshd~guru of Ganapatideva. 

7 "he Malkapuram inscription of Rudramadevi,* the daughter and successor 
of Ganapatideva, gives an interesting and detailed account of the Saiva 
teachers of the GbhdCx-matha. The account runs thus : In the country known 
as Dahala-mandala situated between the rivers Bhagirathi and Narmada, 
there flourished a line of Saiva teachers whose founder was Durvasa. In 
this line appeared Sadbhava Sambhu. He received from the Kalachuri 
monarch Yuvarajadeva the Three-lakh Province (that is, a province in which 
there were three lakhs of villages) as a bhikshd (maintenance gift). This 
Saiva ascetic founded a Saiva monastery {mat ha) called GbhAa-matha^ and 
gave away that province as the vritti for the maintenance of the teachers of 
that rnatha. Soma Sariibhu, who was born as a member of the same line, 
composed, with a title taken from his own name, a work called Soma-sambhu- 
paddhati which was like the sHu to the ocean of all the Agamas {\Sakal-Agama- 
sihdhu-setiP), y\fter Soma Sariibhu came Varna Sambhu, whose feet also were 
worshipped by the Kajachuri kings. In this Gb\AA- rnatha appeared gurus and 
their disciples in thousands, who had the power to bless or curse the kings 
of the earth by their mere appearance before them. As time passed on there 
came into being in this line a sage called Sakti Sariibhu. His immediate 
disciple was Kirti Sariibhu. Then appeared Vimala Siva, a native of the 
Kerala country, who was highly respected by the Kalachuri monarchs. His 
favourite scholar was the Saiva saint, Dharma Siva. And in turn his spiritual 
son i^dharma-ianaja') was Visvesvara Sariibhu, the crest jewel of Purva-grama 
in the province of Radha of the Gauda country, and a great Vedic scholar. It 
was he who administered the 'dlkshd^ (initiation) to king Ganapatideva. 
The Chola and Malava kings too were devotees of this Visvesvara-desika, 
who was also the dikshd-guru of the Kalachuri monarchs. Ganapatideva styled 
himself the son (or spiritual son) of Visvesvara Sariibhu, evidently after the 
initiation ceremony had taken place. This account comprises most of what 
we know of the G6laki-;//^/A/?2 and of the line of the Saiva teachers connected 

* Sll^ X, No. 395, pp. 205-9; iv, pp. 146 ff. 

^ Rai Bahadur Hiralal iti his very interesting article on the Gol^kl-matha discusses at some length 
how that rnatha got rhis name : 

‘In this country (Chedi)’, he says, ‘there was no Saivite monastery which could claim to be such 
a grand institution as the GoUki-w^/Zw, except the Chounsatha JoginI temple at Bhcdiighat, which 
is of a type suited for the Pasupata sect to which the teachers and priests c)f the Gohkx-matha 
belonged. The worship of the female energy is the prominent feature of this sect (Pakipata) and the 
Bhcdaghat matha enshrines the images of very many female deities even exceeding the traditional 
total number of sixty-four. I’lie matha is built in the shape of a gd/a or circle in form and the name 
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with it. These ^ivdchdryas of the Gbhki-matha are also said in many inscrip- 
tions to have belonged to the Gbhkl-vamsa or religious lineage, and are 
called Bhikshd-matha-santdna or 'Lakshddhydyi-santdna^ that is, ‘the descendants 
of gurus supported by a monastery endowed with a bhikshd or maintenance 
gift, or with the lakh-gift’. These $aiva teachers exerted great influence on 
the Kalachuri kings of Chedi, the Kakatiya kings of Warangal, and the kings 
of Malava and of the Chola countries. 

Yuvarajadeva who made the Three-lakh gift was the Kalachuri monarch 
of Chedi, Dahala, or Tripuri. There were two kings bearing the name 
Yuvarajadeva in the Kalachuri dynasty. Yuvarajadeva I ruled in the second 
quarter of the tenth century a.d.,* that is, about a.d. 940, and his grandson 
Yuvarajadeva II during the last quarter of the same century, a period 
centring about a.d. 980. It was Yuvarajadeva I, the son of Mugdhatunga 
Prasiddhadhavala, who had brought Prabhava Siva, a disciple of Chuda Siva 
or Sikha Siva of the Mattamayura line of Saiva ascetics, to the country of 
Chedi and made him abbot of a monastery which he, the king, had built 
there.^ Lakshmanaraja, the son of Yuvaraja I, established a Saiva monastery 
at Bilhari in the Jabbalpore district and his son, Sahkaragana, founded another 
monastery at Deori Madha. From Yuvarajadeva I onwards down to Nara- 
siriiha and Jayasirnha, sons of Gayakarna, all the Kalachuri monarchs were 
ardent Saivites and pupils of those Saiva teachers and their disciples. The 
spiritual lineage of these religious preceptors is named after illustrious gurus 
of the line or after the various celebrated monasteries which were founded 
or established by these gurus^ or of which they were the heads. Of such 
spiritual lineages of Saiva religious teachers of whom their disciples, the 
Kalachuri monarchs, were patrons, the Durvas-anvaya was especially 
famous. Vimala Siva of that line was the religious preceptor of the Kalachuri 
king Jayasirnha (a.d. 1170-80). According to the Jabbalpore stone inscrip- 
tion of this monarch he constructed a temple to Siva in the (Kalachuri) year 
926 or A.D. 1174.3 This record furnishes much important information about 
the spiritual preceptors of the Kalachuri kings of Tripuri from the time of 
Yasahkarnadeva to that of his grandson, Jayasirnha. It is interesting to note 

Gdlaki fits in very well, if it was given on account of the structure of the hypethral cloister occupied 
by the joginis. But the mention in some inscriptions of the alternative name Gola-i^/r/ seems to 
indicate that the monastery took its name from the hill on which it was situated, which again is a 
very natural derivation. The Chounsatha Jogini maiha is situated on a roundish hillock which was 
probably called Cioh-^Jri or the round hillock. When the ma/ha was constructed on it the original 
name of the hillock was lost and it came to be called after the goddesses installed there. It must be 
remembered that the word Bhedaghat cannot be the name of a hill. It plainly refers to a ghat of 
ford of the Narmada river at that place. Therefore it has no connexion whatever with the name of 
the G 6 \iik\-mafha. My view is that the original name was G6lagiri-wtf//w, which in course of 
time got corrupted into Golakl-w^M^, I should also state here that Mr. R. D. Banerji, a Superin- 
tendent of Archaeology and a competent paleographist, has recorded his opinion that “the script 
in which the names of the Joginis have been carved on the pedestals, belongs to the 10th century, 
the period to which Yuyarajadeva belonged.” "—/BO jRA., xiii (1927), p. 138. 

* MASI, No. 23, p. 9, * Gurgi inscription, £/, xxii, 127. ^ EJ, xxv, 309. 
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that the list of Saiva teachers known from the Malkapuram inscription of 
RudramadevP and from the Jabbalpore stone record is identical from Sakti 
$iva onwards. The only difference is that their names end in Sariibhu in the 
former record and in Siva in the latter. The Sivacharyas who flourished *n 
the interval between Varna Sambhu and Kirti Sarhbhu are not mentioned 
in the Malkapuram record. Even from the information furnished by the 
Jabbalpore stone inscription it is not possible to compile a complete record 
of all the Saiva teachers who preceded Sakti Siva, since part of that record 
is damaged and largely undecipherable (from the first to the eighth lines). Only 
the names of Vimala Siva, Vastu Siva, and Purusha Siva can be made out 
on the damaged portion. Therefore, it is not possible to construct a com- 
plete spiritual genealogy of Visvesvara Saiiibhu, the religious preceptor 
of Kakati Ganapatideva, from the information in these two available docu- 
ments. It is, however, certain that the doctrines of the Pasupata school of 
Saivism were preached and propagated in the Andhra country by Saiva 
saints belonging to the G 6 hkl-m///sa monastery, who had come from the 
Chedi or Dahala country. 

From the Malkapuram inscription we come to know that Rudramadevi 
granted to the Saiva ascetic, Visvesvara Sambhu, in Saka 1183, Durmati, on 
Friday, the 8th day of the dark half of the month of Chaitra, and the first day 
of Mesha (25 March, a.d. 1261), the village of Mandaram (now known as 
Mandadam in the Guntur taluk of the Guntur district) together with the 
lanka lands of the riverine country situated in the Kandravati of the Vela- 
VL^Axi-vishaya on the southern bank of the river Krishna, in accordance with 
the desire of her father, who had already made a gift of it by word of 
mouth to his guru,^ After receiving this gift from the queen, Visvesvara 
Sariibhu constructed at that village a temple to Siva which he called after 
his own name, and also a monastery {Suddha-^aiva-matha) and a feeding 
house. In that village he settled many brahmanas and renamed it Visvesvara- 
Golaki or Vi^vanatha-Gdlagiri.^ Provision was also made in this matha for 

* JAllRSy iv, pp. 146 ff.; SII, x. No. 395. 

^ Ibid. It is interesting to note that the matha which Visvesvara Siva established here is 
termed Suddha-.^aiva. 

*Trithd vibhajya tat-iishtam-ekam hhdgam Rindkim 
Vidydrthibhyd param bhdgam Buddha Saiva-mathdya cha 
Prasuty-drogya-sdldbhydrh vipra-satrdyd chelaram 
prdddd- V isvesvara-^ ivas-Saiva-siddhdnia-pdragah* 

The Suddha-^aiva seems to have been one of the two kinds of Pasupata Saivism, the Vaidika and 
the Tdntrika, According to the Kdran-Agama^ the Pasupatn-ira^a is said to be of two kinds, one 
X^aidika and the other Tdntrika. The former was prescribed to the dvijas and the latter to others 
(other than dvijas ) : 

* V^aidikam Tdntrikam-ch-eti 
vratam-etad-dvidhd bhavet 
dvijdndm Vaidikam prdktam- 
anyeshdm Tdntrikam smritani' 

Rai Bahadur Hira Lai in his article on QbWCxrmatha states : ‘Of course the tenets of the sect 
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prasuty-drog^'a^sdla. Besides furnishing the above information this record also 
mentions the charitable gifts and benefactions which Visvesvara Sarhbhu made 
at other places. He founded a monastery called Upala-w^.M^z at Kalis varam 
and granted to it as a perpetual fief the bralimana village of Vonn^i-grdma 
which he himself had founded. At Elisvarapura (the present Elisvaram in the 
Nalgonda district) to the north-east of Srisailam on the banks of the Krishna 
he built a matha of sixteen avarakas {^^risail-esdnj-Elisvarapuri sa matham cha 
shddas-dvarakam\ and his pupil Ganapatideva granted the village of Kandrakota 
in the Pallinadu country (modern Palnadu in the Guntur district) as an "‘dchdrya- 
dakshina\ ‘the fee of the teacher’, for a feeding house and for a water-pandal 
{chalivendrd) there, as an annexe of the matha. Besides these, the ^aiva ascetic, 
Visvesvara Siva, having set up lihgas in various places such as Mantrakuta, 
Chandravalli, Yiommn-grdma (Kommuru), Nivritti, and Uttara-Soma^ila, 
granted villages whose rentals should support their worship. 

There were many branches of this Gohkl-matha at different places in the 
Andhra country, such, for example, as Bhattiprolu in the Guntur district, 
Tripurantakarh and Sriparvata in the Kurnool district, and Pushpagiri in the 
Cuddapah district. At all these places stvdchdryas of this Gb\2k\-/?;atha were 
the sthdnddhipatis of the temples constructed on the various sites, and exerted 
much influence not only on their own disciples and students but also on 
the common folk of the neighbouring communities. Visvesvara ^aiiibhu 
and other stvdchdryas of the (aforesaid) Gib\2L\C\-?natha were celibates and 
Vaidikas. Pasupata Saivism of the GbhU^x-matha of this pattern appears to 
have flourished almost up to the end of the reign of Prataparudra, the last 
Kakatiya monarch of Warangal, who was himself a parama-mdhesvara. 

The Muslim invasions which were directed against the Kakatiya kingdom 
during the period of the Delhi Sultanate in the first half of the fourteenth 
century may well have hindered the progress of the §aiva religious institu- 
tions in the country whose growth was unchecked until that time. After the 
fall of Warangal we do not find even a single inscription in the whole of the 
Tclugu country mentioning the stvdchdryas of the Gbh^i-matha or the Golakl- 
mathas of the Andhra countrj^ so frequently referred to previously. 

There is another school of Srauta Saiva in the Telugu country, known as 
Arddhya Saivism. This is also said to have been propagated, from very 
ancient times, by twelve stvdchdryas., commonly known as dvddas-dchdryas. 
The first three of these, namely Revana, Marula, and Ek 5 rama, are known 
as Siddhas (Siddha-traya). The next three dchdtyas, namely Udbhat-aradhya, 
Veman-aradhya, and Visv-aradhya, are collectively familiar as the Arddhya- 
traya. Next to them come Srikaiitha or Nilakanthacharya, Haradattacharya, 

(Gojaki lineage) were Tantrika, which even made provision for human sacrifices for the general 
welfare.’ Since the maiha founded by Visvesvara Sarhbhu at Mandaram in the Guntur district 
was a Suddha Saiva mat ha^ the GolakI order in the Telugu country appears to have been non-7V///r/X', 
that is, Vaidika or Srauta Saiva. The Suddha Saiva order has nothing to do with Tdntrik Pasupata. 
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and Bhaskarabhattacharya. These go by the generic name of the Achdrya- 
traya, whilst lastly the three teachers Sripati Pandita, Malhkarjuna Pandita, 
and Manchana-Pandita form the famous Pandita-traya, All these were grihas- 
thus and followed Vedic rites and ritual and yet at the same time preached 
i>aivism throughout the country. Those brahmanas who followed the Saiva 
school of these Achdryas are called Arddhyas^ and 'Lingadhdris . Their adherents 
even now form a distinct sect among the brahmanas of the Andhra country. 
They strictly observe caste distinctions up to the present time. 

Mallikarjuna Pandita, who was one of the Pandita-trayay was a contem- 
porary of the Chalukya-Chola feudatory chief, Velanati-Choda of Chanda- 
volu in the Guntur district, who ruled from Saka 1085 to Saka 1103. 
Palkuriki Somanatha, who flourished during the reign of the last Kakatiya 
monarch, Prataparudra of Warangal, composed a biography of Mallikarjuna 
Pandita in Telugu in the Dvipada metre and thus immortalized him. Though 
he did not feel himself able personally to relinquish brahmanism and the 
Vedic ritual, yet Mallikarjuna Pandita greatly admired and respected Basava, 
the minister of the Kalachuri king, Bijjaladcva, and the protagonist of the 
Vira-Saiva school, which had rejected Vedic rites and ceremonies and de- 
nounced caste distinctions. On the other hand, Palkuriki Sdmanatha, his 
biographer, is said to have become a Vira-§aiva of the Basava school of 
Kanarese Saivism, though he also seems to have been a brahmana by birth. 

Though the Vira-^aiva school in the Kanarese country propagated by 
Basava was at its zenith during this period it does not seem to have attracted 
adherents from the common people of the Andhra country to any con- 
siderable extent. The Vira-Saiva school of Basava also, no doubt, still has its 
followers in the Telugu country, but their number is now very limited. They 
are called Vira-$aivas or Lihgayats. The Vira-Saivism of the Basava school did 
not flourish as widely in the Telugu country during the Kakatiya period as did 
the Pasupata school ; yet the worship of Siva was widespread, and Saivism, of 
whichever school it may have been, was predominant during this whole period. 

The Saiva mathas of the time were also educational institutions. They 
played a very important role in imparting religious teaching to their disciples. 
All the important Saiva ??mthas belonging to the Golaki order maintained 
teachers who taught the Vedas^ the Sdstras^ the various arts, and the Saiva 
philosophy to their disciples. Kings and nobles made liberal grants of lands 
and villages to these monasteries for the support of the customary rites and 
festivals in temples and for the education of the students. Each of these 
Saiva monasteries had a satra (feeding house) attached to it where free meals 
were available for all those who visited the place as pilgrims. 

Besides ^aivism there were of course other faiths such as the Arhata-mata 
and Vaishnavism. Arhata-mata or Jainism, though in a declining stage, had 
not disappeared completely from the Andhra country as had its companion 
faith, orthodox Buddhism. The Buddha had by this time become merely one 
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of the avatdras of Vishnu and was thus reabsorbed into Hinduism ; but Jainism 
maintained to some extent its individual character. 

It is generally said that there was bitter persecution of the Jains and that 
their temples were totally destroyed during the Kakatlya period. The 
Basova Burdna and the Panditdradhya-Charifra are cited in proof of this state- 
ment. These works mention some of the places at which such atrocious acts 
were perpetrated, and the names of some of the Saivites who were responsible 
for such deeds. It is true that there was severe harassment of the Jains and 
destruction of their temples by the Vira ^aivas of the Basava school in the 
Kanarese country. In fact the Jains had already encountered cruelty and 
bigotry in the Tamil country centuries before and had suffered terribly at the 
hands of the Tamil ^aiva saints such as Tirujhanasarhbandar and others. 
This last mentioned teacher is said to have vanquished the Jains in debate at 
Madura and it is related that on that occasion 8,000 Jainas were put to death 
by impalement. The growth of the intensely emotional Saiva bhakti cult of 
the Tamil country in the seventh and succeeding centuries of the Christian 
era, and the aggressive Vira-Saiva school of the Kanarese country, whose 
doctrines were propagated by Bandaru Basava during the twelfth century, 
was largely responsible for the decline of Jainism in general and for such 
atrocities as are mentioned above. Most of the places at which such dreadful 
acts were perpetrated can be definitely located either in Tamil or in Kanarese 
countr)% and not in the Andhra territory. These cruel deeds, however, neces- 
sarily had their repercussions in the Andhra country. But evidence is lacking 
to prove that destruction and massacre on such an extensive scale as in the 
Kanarese country took place also in the Kndhra-desa, There is no doubt 
that traditional stories and legends exist to that effect, but these are not con- 
firmed either by inscriptions or by other authentic contemporary evidence. 
Some stray acts and a few outbreaks here and there, if there were any, even if 
they should in fact be confirmed by irrefutable evidence, cannot be regarded 
as of common occurrence. On the contrary, we know that Prola II, the son 
of Beta II, granted some land to a Jain basadi established by Mailamba,* the 
wife of his minister, Betana Preggada. And in fact some unpublished in- 
scriptions of the Kakatiya period from Telahgana record the installation of 
Jain images in temples at this time. In addition there is literary evidence to 
show that there were Jains at Warangal, the centre of the Pasupata ^aivism, 
during the reign of Prataparudra. A certain Appayacharya, a follower of 
Jainism and a resident of Warangal, wrote a work called the Jinendrakal- 
ydndbhytidayam^ otherwise known as Prafishthdsdra^ during the reign of Vira 
Rudradeva or Prataparudra. The author of that work was a pupil of Push- 
pasenacharya. He says that he completed that work in ^aka 1241, on Sunday, 
the loth tithi of the bright half of the month of Magha. On the whole, 
however. Jainism was on the decline during the Kakatiya period. 

* El, ix, 256 ff. 
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Next to Saivism comes Vaishnavism. This faith is known to us at this time 
chiefly from the records of the construction of temples to the god Vishnu 
in his different aspects, and from references to his worship. The type of 
Srivaishnavism which was in vogue later during the Vijayanagara period is 
conspicuous by its absence during the times with which wc are dealing. Very 
little is in fact known about the type of Vaishnavism prevailing in the 
Kakatiya period. No religious Vaishnavacharya is mentioned in any of the 
inscriptions of the Kakatiya princes and there is no evidence to show that 
there was any rivalry between Saivism and Vaishnavism in the Kakatiya 
kingdom in general. 

The Kakatiyas were great temple builders. Many temples of this period 
at Hanumakonda, Palariipeta, Pillalamarri, and several other places are stUl 
extant either in a half-ruined condition or in a good state of preservation. 

The temple held a place of supreme importance in the socio-religious 
life of the period. It exerted much benevolent influence on the social life of 
the village. It developed into a great religious as well as an educational 
institution. It had its own services for conducting anga-hhoga and ratiga-bhoga 
of the god installed therein. Generally the temple establishment included the 
sthanadhipatisy a srlkarana who was the accountant in charge of the temple 
treasury, 300 sdnis (devadasis), nibandhakaniy who were engaged in performing 
services to God both daily and on special occasions, and a host of others. 
The temple services included generally musical interludes by the musicians; 
vdra-vanitas also performed dances; pipers, drummers, players on the 
jalaja-karanduy kdhala both great and small, hheriy dvajdy and vamhy umbrella- 
bearers, . body-guards {anga-rekd)y torch-bearers {divve-kolala-varn^y conch- 
blowers {eka-sankulavdrUy dhavala-sankulavdru)y players on bell-metal bells 
{Jegantalavdru)y mokhariSy &c. These services were paid for from the pro- 
ceeds of endowments of land, or by the stipends received either in the form 
of cash or of food or of both. These temples were endowed Uberally by those 
who constructed them — by nobles, kings, and rich merchants and landowners, 
with grants of lands, either wet or dry or both, and of villages, whose rents 
and produce were devoted to the upkeep of religious foundations. 

Village and family deities, such as Ekavira, Mahuramma, Kakatamma and 
Kamesvarl, were very popular and their worship was general throughout 
this period. 

During these times the performance of various religious acts such as 
vratams attained much importance. Some of these vratamSy like the Aimya- 
sayana-vratay Lnksbm-Ndrdyana-pra^ay sukla and krishna DvddashvratUy 
Anant-Arundhati'Vrata and Jalasayana-vratay &c., described in the Kalpa 
texts, are mentioned in Kakatiya inscriptions. The performance of vrata was 
an act from which the performer acquired much merit. Pilgrimages also were 
often undertaken with the same object. Those who were unable themselves 
to go on a pilgrimage used to perform it by proxy. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS 

E arly man of the Deccan has left some engravings on rocks which 
show his sense of the pictorial art in the drawing of both human and 
' animal figures, however crude they may be. Some notable examples 
of these drawings arc on a hill near Benkal (Plate I a)y a village in the Ganga- 
vatl tdJuA of the Raichur District.^ One of them represents a hunting scene, 
the figures of horses with riders being prominent in it. One hunter is armed 
with an axe which closely resembles a metal weapon, and on this assumption 
the drawing may not be considered to date back earlier than the Iron age, 
and may even be much later. Another class of ancient monuments which 
bear some relation to Buddhist architectural forms in regard to their origin 
is represented by the megalithic tombs of the Deccan. They exist in great 
abundance, and among them ‘cairns’, or tumuli with stone circles, show a 
striking resemblance to the Buddhist stupas^ and may be their earlier proto- 
types (Plate I b). But architecture as a fine art must possess certain aesthetic 
features and must also indicate a creative effort in the shaping of human 
actions towards the attainment of intellectual progress and elevation of life 
in its various aspects. The prehistoric monuments of the Deccan fall far 
below such a standard and therefore they cannot be studied in this chapter. 

The earliest specimens of fine art of which the dates can be fixed on 
palaeographical grounds are Buddhist antiquities, representing painting, 
sculpture, and architectural themes. But these do not date back earlier than 
the second century b.c., although the art which they exhibit is of a well- 
developed type and must have taken one or two or more millenniums to 
reach that stage. To expand and justify this view it may be observed that the 
representations of four-storied buildings in the fagades of the caves at 
Kondane and Bedsa, with projecting balconies supported by curved brackets 
and deeply recessed windows fitted with latticed screens of elegant design, 
show a long tradition and continuous progress in the art of architecture, and 
could not have sprung up all of a sudden in the second century b.c., to 
which date the monuments have been assigned on the basis of the inscrip- 
tions carved on them (Plate II This opinion is further confirmed by the 
arrangement of the small and large rafters and cross-beams carved in the 
rock-ceiling of the vihdra at Kondane. The arrangement suggests engineering 

* The best route by which to approach Benkal is from the Gangavatl-Ginigera road; a kachcha 
path branches off near the sixth milestone when coming from Gangavati, 

* Kondane and Bedsa arc both in the Bombay State now, but in the centuries immediately 
preceding the Christian eta they would have belonged to the Andhra kingdom of the 
Dcccan. 
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principles ensuring the strength of the building on the one hand and 
economy of cost on the other by a judicious use of beams of suitable 
dimensions (Plate II b). 

For the specimens of sculpture also, it will be convenient to refer to the 
above monuments again, although in the second century b.c. the art of 
carving seems to have reached a high-water mark all over the Deccan, and 
the sculpture of the eastern zone as shown in the statuary of Amaravati (Plate 
III a) is as vivid and graceful as that of the central and western zones. 
Among the sculptures at Bedsa and Kondanc, which will be described in 
some detail later in this chapter, the Yaksha and Yakshim riding on horses 
in the chaitja-cme at the former place are so bold in conception and so 
life-like in expression that they can be placed with advantage side by side 
with the best specimens of sculpture in the world (Plate III b). As the art 
is purely indigenous, it must have had its origin many centuries earlier in 
order to attain such perfection of technique and force of style. In the chaitya- 
cave at Kondane the dancing figures are not only delightful because of the 
grace of their pose but they also show an exuberance of spirit based on a 
fuller significance of life (Plates IV-V). The intellectual and technical quali- 
ties of these specimens represent a highly developed art, suggesting long 
practice and continuous progress of thought. 

Fortunately some specimens of the painting of this period have also 
survived, and they too confirm the above view regarding the beginning of 
the art of the Deccan in a remote period, hundreds of years before the Chris- 
tian era. These specimens are preserv^ed in a chaitya-z2Nt^ No. 10, at Ajanta, 
which has two inscriptions that help to fix its date. One of them is carved on 
the facade of the cave, and the other painted on the wall of its left aisle. 
According to both Indian and European cpigraphists, among whom the 
German savant. Prof. Liiders, is prominent, the painted inscription belongs 
to the middle of the second century b.c., while the inscription of the facade 
is still earlier, certain characters showing Asokan forms. The painting 
connected with the former inscription represents a Buddhist story, the visit 
of a raja to the Bodhi-ttcc under which the Buddha obtained enlightenment. 
The painting is a long one but the greater part of it has been destroyed by 
time. The portion near the Bodhi-trcc is fairly intact, and represents the raja 
with his family and attendants on the left side, and a large party of musicians 
and dancers, comprising fifteen artistes, on the right. The painter has 
attempted to present human life in all its aspects, religious as well as worldly, 
and the portrayal of the figures expresses not only spiritual feeling but also a 
joyful outlook on the beautiful features of the world. This painting further 
exhibits a happy combination of emotion on the one hand, and on the other 
of technical niceties such as are to be found only in well-developed art. 

In emphasizing the antiquity of the fine arts of the Deccan two questions 
arise incidentally, first, whether these arts have any connexion with the Indus 
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valley culture, the date of which has been tentatively fixed in the middle of 
the third millennium b.c. ; and secondly, whether the arts in their origin and 
essential features are indigenous or are based on those of the western Asiatic 
countries. The answer to the first question is not difficult to give, for there 
is apparently nothing in common between the styles or technique of the 
sculpture and architecture of the Deccan and those of the Indus valley. Unless 
the writings on the seals should, if ever deciphered, prove the contrary, it 
will be safe to assume that the Indus valley antiquities are more intimately 
connected with their prototypes in Babylonia and other ancient countries 
of Western Asia than with the specimens of art produced in the Deccan dur- 
ing the first millennium b.c. 

As regards the second question, it may be observed that in the latter part 
of the first millennium b.c., or even earlier, foreigners who arc known in 
history and contemporary records under the names of Sakas (Scythians), 
Pahlavas (Parthians), and Yavanas (Greeks) entered the Deccan in consider- 
able numbers and became merged in the general population of the country. 
The earliest of these were probably Sakas or Scythians, who, after leaving 
their original home on the shores of the Caspian Sea, had settled down in the 
country to the east of Farsistan, which was subsequently named after them 
Sistan (Sakistan, Arabicized form Sajistan). They entered India probably both 
through Afghanistan and through Sindh, and the emigrants proceeding 
through the latter province spread towards the Deccan. The megalithic 
tombs of the Deccan have been attributed by some eminent archaeologists 
to such Scythian immigrants, because these tombs bear a close resemblance 
to their prototypes in other countries of the world wherever the Scythians 
went. If this view be accepted, the entry of the Scythians into the Deccan 
must be placed at several millenniums b.c., for the pottery and the iron and 
bronze implements which have been found in the majority of the megalithic 
tombs show a primitive culture. 

As regards the Pahlavas^ they would have come in the wake of the Sakas^ 
and, as in North-west India, there may have been settlements of the Pahlavas 
in the Deccan and the provinces bordering on the north and north-west of it 
even before the Buddha preached his doctrine in the fifth century b.c. The 
Yavanas (Greeks) came to India first with Alexander and their migration to 
the southern provinces was probably connected with motives to extend 
their political power, as well as to propagate the Buddhist religion, for the 
names of many Yavanas are associated with the monuments of that faith. 

Now studying the monuments themselves, we may note that although some 
archaeologists have connected the style of the rock-hewn shrines of the 
Deccan with the architecture of the rock-hewn tombs of Egypt and Persia, 
yet the idea of dwelling in caves, in the primitive period for personal safety 
and later, in a stage of intellectual and spiritual advancement, for contempla- 
tion and enlightenment, has been inherent in man in the East as well as in 
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the West. The natural caverns may have acquired sanctity as the abode of 
rishis^ for whose comfort their devoted disciples may have removed the 
irregular features of the habitats of such pious gurus by dressing the walls 
and ceilings and levelling the floors. This process would have developed in 
course of time and a conventional style arisen of building shrines and 
replicas of tombs (stupas) by cutting the rock. The cave temples of the 
Deccan are therefore indigenous in regard both to their origin and to their 
development and their architecture seems to have been copied from earlier, 
or contemporary, wooden or brick and stone structures. The influence of 
wood architecture is apparent not only in the shape of the pillars and their 
inward inclination,^ but also in the presence of semi-circular rafters of wood 
in the ceilings of the early chaitya-c2iYCS at Karle, Kondane, and Ajanta, 
which are actually redundant in rock-hewn shrines but would have been an 
essential feature of the ceiling of a wooden building. Similarly, the beams 
and rafters of the wAJr^-cave at Kondane clearly show that they have been 
copied from the flat ceilings of structures built of bricks or of stone. Bricks 
of large size and of strong texture were made in the Deccan from quite 
early times, and in the excavations at Ajanta the bricks found at the base of 
the fagade of cave X probably date from the second century b.c., for the 
inscription referring to the construction of the fa5ade is in second century 
B.c. characters.^ During the period extending from the first to the third 
centuries b.c., or going still farther back, the use of bricks for walls seems 
to have been quite common in the Deccan for both religious and secular 
buildings. Similarly, flat ceilings resting on wooden beams also came into 
vogue, although the majority of the dwellings were wooden structures with 
barrel-shaped or circular roofs. Some of these houses were of more than one 
story, and had, as we have noticed above, balconies and latticed windows 
opening on the front of the building. The bulk of the population lived in 
huts built of mud walls and straw roofs such as are seen in the villages today. 
The style of architecture, as shown by the archaeological monuments, or as 
represented in the early paintings of Ajanta, or the sculpture of the Buddhist 
caves, indicates no foreign influence as far as can be seen, except for the 
apsidal form of the chaitjas^ which bears a striking resemblance to the plans 
of the Roman basilicas, or to the still earlier Phoenician temples of Malta, 
although the latter have a semi-circular projection at both ends in the length 
of the structure. The Ka'ba, which according to the Muslim tradition was 
built by Abraham, has an apsidal extension at one end, called at the present 

* The pot-shaped bases of the pillars also seem to have been copied from wooden columns, the 
ends of which were placed in pots to safeguard them from the attack of white ants or termites. 

* The size of the bricks discovered at Ajanta is : length 22 in., breadth 12 in,, and thickness 3 in. 
Bricks of similar dimensions have also been found in the excavations at Pai^han, the ancient capital 
of the Satavahanas. Bricks, a little smaller in size but very strong in texture, have been found in 
the excavations at Kondapur. Among these, wedge-shaped and square bricks have also been 
found, the former used in the circular base of a stupa. 
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time the In studying the old Phoenician temples one notices that the 

square or rectangular part of the building was meant for housing the images 
of gods, and the semi-circular or circular projections were sacrificial pits for 
holding offerings to deities. Phoenicians were expert builders and wood- 
carvers in King David’s time, and he invited a party of Phoenician artisans 
to assist him in building the temple at Jerusalem.* Phoenicians were also 
great sea-traders, and references in the Old Testament to gold, spices, and 
peacocks, which are specially associated with the western coast of India, 
indicate that there was some sea-borne trade between the western part of 
the Deccan and the western Asiatic countries. There is thus some possibility 
that the apsidal plan of the house of God of the Phoenicians was copied in 
India as it was at Mecca, which was situated in the middle of the caravan 
route from Palestine to the Yemen. The form may indeed have sprung up 
independently here, for the offering of sacrifices would have required at the 
beginning a circular pit, which at a later period might have become a con- 
ventional form for the altar. But against the latter view are the facts that the 
apsidal form of the temples disappeared from India with the waning of the 
Buddhist religion, and that except in the case of one or two temples in South 
India this plan is not to be noticed among Brahmanic temples elsewhere. 
The offering of sacrifices to gods was an essential feature of the Brahmanic 
faith from the beginning, and if the apsidal form of temples had originated 
and developed in the Deccan or in India, it would not have been given up 
on the extinction of the Buddhist religion. 

Minor traces of western Asiatic influence may also be seen in the early 
sculpture of the Deccan, for instance in the winged animals at Pitalkhora, 
Aurangabad District, the crenellated or stepped parapet carved at Kondane, 
Karle, Ajanta, and other early Buddhist sites, and the bell-shaped capitals of 
the pillars of many ancient monuments in the Deccan. Among these, the 
winged animals have a close resemblance to their prototypes in Assyria; the 
stepped parapet which is so common in North African Islamic monuments 
has recently been discovered on the monuments of Ur (Chaldaea) and must 
have come to India from the latter place. The bell-shaped capitals have a 
striking affinity to their prototypes at Persepolis, and this form may have 
been introduced into India by the early Parthian (Paklava) converts to 
Buddhism. Such similarities are, however, few, and it would be a sad mistake 
to conclude from them that the architecture or sculpture or other arts of the 
Deccan are wholly or even largely of foreign origin. 

As the specimens of art belonging to the early period are of a more 
developed character in the Deccan than are those to be found north of the 
Narmada, and the Godavari, it appears that the fine arts had not only an 
independent but a much earlier beginning in the Deccan than they had in 
Northern India. For example, the architecture and sculpture of the rock- 

* I Chronicles, xxii, 2-4, 15. 
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hewn shrines of the Deccan are of a much higher quality than those of the 
rock-temples of Bihar and Orissa. As regards the superior workmanship to 
be noticed in the lion-capital of Sarnath, or the carving at Sanchi, it may be 
observed that it is doubtful whether the former represents Indian craftsman- 
ship, while at the latter place there are inscriptions to show that artisans of 
the Deccan were employed to build and embellish the Great Stupa. Andhras 
were politically strong enough to resist the encroachments of the Mauryas, 
and after the fall of the latter dynasty they actually defeated their successors, 
the Suhgas, and took possession of a large part of their empire, almost up to 
the borders of Magadha. The gold industry of the Deccan was in a flourishing 
condition in the time of Asoka, and the references to the export of jewels 
and fabrics by Kauftlya and early foreign writers confirm the impression 
that during the centuries preceding the Christian era the Deccan was not only 
an emporium of trade but a great centre of culture and civilization. 

It may further be obsert'ed that the human figures represented in the 
sculpture or painting of the Deccan arc mainly aboriginal,* showing that 
the sculptor or painter had before his mind the people of liis own stock even 
when carving or portraying the figures of gods and goddesses. But this 
feature of the art of the Deccan is lost in the third century a.d., when the 
Andhras were succeeded by the Vakatakas who had matrimonial relations 
with the Guptas. In the later sculpture and painting of the Deccan the prin- 
cipal figures have Aryan features, while the aborigines appear only as ser- 
vants or play a similar role. 

The potter’s craft was also fairly well developed in the centuries immedi- 
ately preceding or following the Christian era, and the terra-cotta figurines 
discovered in the excavations at Kondapur exhibit not only the skill of the 
craftsman in faithfully representing the facial features, but also a superior 
art in giving expression to the character and feeling of the semi-religious 
personages represented. The jeweller’s art had also reached a high stage of 
elegance and many a decorative motif to be noticed in the early architecture 
and sculpture of the Deccan is borrowed from jewellery patterns and designs. 
All these crafts seem to have been closely correlated, and as a master- 
sculptor may have played the role of an expert architect in the designing of 
rock-hewn shrines, similarly a goldsmith would have acted in the same 
capacity for the decorative schemes which form such an important feature 
of these monuments. These questions will be discussed further when the 
architecture, sculpture, and painting of the Deccan arc described separately 
in chronological order. 

* Figures of foreigners, Sahas or Pahlavas, arc carved as donors of caves in some places, and they 
can be easily identified by their head-gear, dress, and foot-wear (Plate XXIII a)» 
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ARCHITECTURE 

I N the preliminary remarks made above it has been shown that the earliest 
specimens of architecture to be found in the Deccan belong to the Buddhist 
faith, which flourished there from about the third century b.c. to the seventh 
century a.d., when it became practically extinct. The Brahmanic faith was 
patronized during this period by many of the rulers, but for the history of 
the architecture of the Deccan the revival of this latter system of belief begins 
in the sixth century a.d., under the Chalukyas, who were enthusiastic patrons 
of architecture. They adorned their capital, Badami, with rock-hewn shrines, 
some of which still exist and represent the earliest Brahmanic monuments of 
this style in the Deccan. The Chalukyas in the northern part of the Deccan 
were ousted by the Rashtrakutas, who built some temples of outstanding 
merit at Ellora during the seventh and eighth centuries a.d. These shrines 
are hewn out of the living rock although their plans, comprising a fore- 
court, a room for the sacred bull, Nandiy a hall with a portico in front and 
the cella or shrine at the back, are copied from temples built of brick and 
stone which were being constructed on the same model about that time. At 
Ellora there are also rock-hewn shrines belonging to the Jaina faith, and these 
were probably carved in the eighth and ninth centuries a.d. Among them 
the Indra Sabha group is the most important, and indeed, both in orna- 
mental detail and in workmanship, it is in no way inferior to the Brahmanic 
caves. 

Among the oldest structural shrines which still exist, the temple at Aihole' 
is especially interesting, because, like the Buddhist chaifjaSy it has an apsidai 
plan, although the temple is dedicated to Vishnu. It was probably built in 
the seventh century a.d., during the reign of Vikramaditya-Satyasraya, the 
first Chalukyan king of this name.^ About the same time, or a few decades 
later, was built the well-known $aiva temple, Papanath, at Pattadakal.^ Its 
design comprises a square hall and a square cella with a porch of the same 
plan between them. The cella has a spire above it, the curvilinear form of 
which, although copied in the temples at Alampur in the Raichur District, 
is more akin to the shape of the spires of Bhuvane^var and Konarak 
temples, and also to the form of the majority of spires in North India. The 
general form of the spires of the Deccan temples is that of a storied building, 

* Aiholc, a village in the Bijapur district. It is not far from Badami, the old capital of the Chalu- 
kyas. 

* Indian Antiquary y viii, 285-6. 

® Pattadakal is ten miles north-east of Badami and eight miles south-west of Aihole. 
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the dimensions of which gradually decrease as it rises upward. The spires 
are finally crowned with circular caps and finials of artistic design. 

The structural temples of the Deccan, built between the tenth and twelfth 
centuries a.d., form a magnificent group, and their architectural features 
exhibit the influence of both North Indian and South Indian temples. The 
later Chalukyas, the Yadavas, and the Kakatlyas who ruled over the Deccan 
during this period were fond of architecture, and their buildings are charac- 
terised by a breadth of vision and loftiness of spirit on the one hand and by 
superior craftsmanship on the other. The majority of these temples are 
dedicated to 5 iva, but some belong to the Vaishnavaite cult, while the number 
of fanes built by Jains is not inconsiderable. 

To give the reader a clear idea of the artistic merits and special features of 
the architecture of the Deccan it will be best to describe some of the typical 
monuments of the country. Taking the Buddhist shrines first, which arc the 
oldest chronologically, it may be observed that the stupas were perhaps the 
most sacred, each having been raised on a relic of the mortal remains of 
the Buddha. Originally the form of the stupa as a burial-mound seems to 
have been adopted from the hemispherical tumuli of the Scythians,^ or from 
the megalithic tombs (cairns) of the aboriginal inhabitants of the Deccan and 
South India, for such tombs arc found in great abundance there. Be this as 
it may, it is a fact that by the third century b.c., i.c. during the life-time of 
A^oka, the stupa had assumed a definite form, i.e. a round base, rising 
perpendicularly up to a certain height, a dome-shaped structure resting upon 
this and being itself surmounted by a casket-shaped apex which ultimately 
was crowned with an umbrella, the emblem of both religious and secular 
dignity. Round the base of the structure was arranged a path for circumam- 
bulation, which was enclosed outwardly by a railing with gateways facing 
the cardinal points. The Andhra-^<?i^, or the country adjoining the deltas 
of the rivers Krishna and Godavari, was a great stronghold of the Buddhist 
religion from the third century b.c. down to the sixth or seventh century 
A.D., and remains of several hundred stupas have been traced in this part of 
the country, the latest discoveries having been made at Nagarjunakonda on 
the southern bank of the Krishna, in the present Guntur district of the 
Madras Presidency. 

For the purpose of this chapter a short description of the central stupa at 
Amaravatl, which was perhaps the most magnificent in this part of the 
country, will suffice. Unfortunately, the stupa does not exist now. It was in 
a ruinous condition in 1797, when Colonel Mackenzie first saw it, and since 
then the bulk of its fragments have been removed to London where they are 

* As these tombs have a striking resemblance to their prototypes in Etruria, Spain, and Southern 
France, some archaeologists, as was observed above {supra^ p. 719), are of the opinion that the 
megalithic tombs of the Deccan and Southern India were built by Scythians {Sakas) when they 
spread over this part of India. 
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preserved and exhibited at the British Museum, and the residue kept in the 
country are now housed and displayed at the Government Museum in 
Madras. According to the descriptions given by experts,^ it appears that 
the base of the stupa was of considerable size, being approximately 162 ft. in 
diameter. It was wainscoted with sculptural marble, the artistic and icono- 
graphic features of which will be discussed at the appropriate place in this 
chapter. Above the circular base was built the dome, which seems to have 
been from 120 to 140 ft. in diameter. The lower portion of the dome, which 
rose almost perpendicularly from the base, was also encased with marble 
slabs containing representations of the stiipa itself and jdtaka stories carved 
artistically in relief. The upper part of the dome was built of brick and 
covered with stucco on which floral designs and religious emblems were 
similarly executed in low relief. 

The apex of the dome comprised a casket with an umbrella rising above it. 
Both of them were elegantly carved. The base of the stupa projected some 
three feet towards each of the cardinal points; this plan was resorted to with 
the double object of breaking the monotony of the uniform surface of the 
base and of affording support to the five monolithic pillars which were built 
at those points, along the upper part of the drum of the stiipa. The mono- 
lithic pillars in their turn represented a decorative feature of the stiipa^ and 
also added strength to the masonry of the building by serving as buttresses. 
A processional path was arranged round the stiipa so that the votaries 
might walk round the building in a ceremonial manner and also view with 
due respect and reverence the various emblems of the faith and the scenes 
from the life of the Master. The path was enclosed by a marble railing 
externally and there were gateways for entry and exit in different directions. 

This stiipa when intact must have represented a vigorous style of archi- 
tecture, based upon lofty religious ideals and a highly developed artistic 
sense. The latter two features of the early architecture of the Deccan are 
more impressively represented in the Buddhist chaitjaSy or cathedrals, the 
plans of which, as was observed above, resemble closely those of the Roman 
basilicas. Among such shrines the chaityas at Bhaja, Bedsa, Pitalkhora, Karle, 
Kondane, Nasik, Junnar, and Ajanta constitute a magnificent group, and 
they all belong to the first two centuries immediately preceding the Christian 
era. Being almost coeval in age they possess many common features, such as 
the use of wooden ribs in the vault of the ceiling, the wooden screen in the 
horse-shoe arch above the main entrance, the winged animals and sphinxes 
above the capitals of pillars (Plate VI d)y the pyramid-shaped parapet 
carved on the fagade (Plate VI i?), the inward leaning of the jambs of 
doorways and columns of the hall, and the bell-shaped Persepolitan design 
of the capitals of pillars (Plate VII d). These temples vary in dimensions, 

* For a detailed account of the Amaravati stiipa^ see The Buddhist Stupas of Amardvatt and 
Jagayyapeta^ Archaeological Survey of Southern India, 1887. 
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and although the chaitja at Karle is the most spacious,* and also the 
most imposing in regard to its architectural detail (Plate VII b)^ yet as its 
facade has lost many of its original features, a description of the chaitja at 
Bedsa will be more suitable for the present review because this latter temple 
is comparatively in a better state of preservation. The plan of this chaitja 
resembles in arrangement to a certain extent the plan of the early Christian 
churches, comprising the nave, the side-aisles, and the apse containing the 
stupa or dagoha. The side-aisles join in a semi-circular passage behind the 
dagoha. The chai^a at Bedsa has an imposing portico in front of it, the 
pillars of which rise to a height of 25 ft. and are crowned with figures of 
animals. Some of these have human riders, the latter being carved with 
consummate skill. These figures are not only bold in conception but also 
most vivid in expression (Plate III b). The shafts of the pillars are octagonal 
in design, and they spring from pot-shaped bases and are surmounted with 
fluted bells which, according to Fergusson, are more Persepolitan in design 
than the capitals of pillars at any other place in India. The portico, which is 
in the form of a veranda, measures 30 ft. 2 in. in length and 12 ft. in width. 
The ceiling, owing to the height of the pillars and side- walls, is too high, but 
the rich carving attracts the eye at once and the idea of any incongruity does 
not rise even in the mind of the most discerning critic (Plate VIII a). The 
designs include religious architectural motifs, such as the rail and the chaitja- 
window with its lattice- work; but they arc repeated so often, and are carved 
in such a skilful manner, that the whole looks like a goldsmith's work, and 
the love of the Deccan artist for richness of ornamentation is abundantly 
illustrated. 

There are two cells at each end of the veranda towards the right and left, 
the first tell on the latter side being incomplete. They have stone benches, 
and the jambs of their doors slant slightly inwards, both features indicating 
the early age of the excavation. Above the lintels of the cell-doors there is 
first a floral lattice design, and above that the rood-screen pattern, such as is 
to be seen in original wood in the chaitja-^\vi^o‘^% of Kondane and Bhaja. 
Access to the interior of the chaitja is given by three doors, the middle one 
of which is larger in dimensions than the two in the sides. The gallery in the 
sill of the great window, above the main entrance, extends 3 ft. 7 in. into the 
cave, which, besides the two irregular pillars in front, has twenty-four 
octagonal shafts, 10 ft. 3 in. high, separating the nave from the side aisles. 
The entire dimensions of the chaitja are: length, 45 ft. 4 in., width, 20 ft. 
The pillars are plain in design and except for the few religious symbols 
carved on them, and the rail-pattern executed on the dagoba^ there is a 
complete absence of ornamentation in the interior of the shrine, and this 

* The general dimensions of the interior of this temple are 1 24 ft. 3 in. from the entrance to the 
back wall; 45 ft. 6 in. the combined width of the central hall and the side-aisles; and 45 ft. the height 
from the floor to the rock ceiling. 
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feature adds to its solemn dignity. The ceiling had originally wooden ribs 
but these have now completely disappeared. The dagoba is rather slim in 
proportions and differs in general appearance from the dagohas of Karle and 
Ajanta. Another feature of the carving of the cathedral is that it has no 
representation of the Buddha, such as is to be seen freely in the chaityas of 
later date — fourth-sixth centuries a.d. Caves XIX and XXVI of Ajanta are 
excellent examples of the chaityas of the late Buddhist period, because they 
belong to the fifth and sixth centuries a.d. respectively. In these temples the 
use of wood for the rafters of ceilings, or for the lattice-work of the 
window, is entirely discarded ; the pillars of the hall rise perpendicu- 
larly and the pyramid-shaped parapet does not appear. The pillars arc round 
and they have spiral fluting with bands of floral or jewellery designs 
arranged at different levels in their height. The figures of the Buddha seated 
on a throne, or standing, are carved in a variety of poses {mudras') in the tri- 
forium as well as on the back of the aisles. Representations of the Master 
may also be noticed in niches carved on the dagoba itself. Both the ex- 
teriors and interiors of these temples are profusely adorned with sculpture, 
and the calm and solemn effect of the earlier shrines is replaced by magni- 
ficence and splendour. The carving taken by itself is exquisite both in design 
and workmanship, but its excess in the architectural scheme of the temples 
wearies the eye and also tends to disturb that tranquillity of mind which one 
would wish to feel in the interior of a religious shrine (Plates VIII ^-IX). 

The third type of the early monuments of the Deccan is the vihdra^ or the 
monastery evolved from a natural cavern wherein a holy personage dwelt 
and meditated. The vihdras of the pre-Christian period arc not only plain 
but rather austere in design, comprising a middle room wdth cells 
arranged on three sides of it. The cells are of small dimensions, and they are 
connected with the main room by very narrow doors. In the cells benches 
are cut in the rock, and on one side of them the surface of the rock is kept a 
little raised to serve the purpose of a pillow for the head when the Buddhist 
monks slept on these benches. Cave XIII of Ajanta is a very good example of 
an early Buddliist vihdra. Its middle room is 13I ft. wide, i6i ft. deep, and 
7 ft. high. There arc seven cells, which project from the main room, three of 
them being on the left side and two on each of the back and right sides. The 
monastic life permitted no ostentation, but the love of ornamentation being 
almost inherent in the people of the Deccan the bhikshus began to carve 
religious symbols, such as the dagoba, or the sacred balustrade, or the rood- 
screen, over the doors of their cells from the earliest times. The vihdras at 
Bhaja, Bedsa, Junnar, Nasik, and Ajanta, which all belong to the second or 
first century b.c., are adorned with such emblems, but the ornamentation 
shows considerable restraint and there is no lavishness such as is to be 
noticed in the decoration of the fa9ades of chaityas of the same period. As 
the popularity of the Buddhist faith increased the number of bhikshus, the 
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dimensions of the vihdras expanded quickly, and some early monasteries at 
Kondane and Nasik have large halls in their centres. At the latter place, 
caves III and VIII, both of which are monasteries, and according to the 
inscriptions which they bear belong to the pre-Christian period, have spacious 
halls, and also pillared verandas in front of them for protection against rain 
and sun. Cave No. Ill, which seems to be the earlier of the two, has a hall 
which is 41 ft. wide and 46 ft. deep. It has also a bench on three sides and 
seventeen cells ; seven on the right side, five at the back, and five on the left. 
The sculpture and the form of the pillars of these two caves resemble those 
of the chaitya-czYc. at Karle, and it will not be wrong to infer that all three 
belong to the same period. 

Vihdras^ which in the beginning were only monasteries through the 
religious zeal of the bhikshus^ developed into temples by the inclusion of an 
image-chamber in the back of the vihdra. Although dagobas are carved in 
some of the earliest vihdras^ yet the introduction of a shrine with an ante- 
chamber into the general plan of the vihdra seems to have come into vogue 
when the Mahdydna doctrine permitted the representation of the Buddha in 
human form for purposes of adoration. At Ajanta, cave IV is perhaps the 
carUest vihdra on this plan, and it has a spacious hall 87 ft. square in the 
middle with an ante-chamber and a shrine at the back. The large dimensions 
of this cave, combined with the massiveness of its architectural features 
(Plate X d)^ with the frugal use of decorative work, present a faithful 
picture of Buddhist religious dignity, reflecting the practical restraint of the 
Buddhist monastic life on the one hand and the expansiveness of spiritual 
life on the other. The vihdra was probably excavated in the third century a.d. 
or still earlier,^ but the work on the doorway and the windows may have 
been done at a later date. At this juncture it should be pointed out that in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, the first to the third a.d., some structural 
buildings also in the form of stupas^ chaityas^ and vihdras were built in the 
Deccan. The chaityas at Ter, Kondapur,^ and Panigiri^ belong to this period. 
They are built of large bricks, but the dimensions of these structures are so 
small that they can never have been examples of architectural grandeur, even 
when they were intact. The chaitya at Ter has undergone much alteration on 
account of its having been converted into a temple of another cult, and it is 
impossible to form any idea of the artistic merits of the original building 

* This vihdra may have been built at the same time as the chaitya-csiwo, X at Ajanta, for a temple of 
colossal size required a large monastery for the accommodation of monks. The ante-chamber and 
the shrine may have been added at a later date. 

* Kondapur is forty-three miles west-north-west of Hyderabad and the best way to approach 
it is to travel the first thirty-seven miles on the Bidar road and the remaining six by a fair-weather 
road which has been recently made motorablc for the convenience of visitors by the Public Works 
Department of the Hyderabad State. 

^ Panigiri is a hillock in the Nalgonda district on which remains of stupas were found in the 
course of excavations made by the Archaeological Department of Hyderabad during the years 
1942-3. 
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from present appearance. The chaityas of Kondapur, which have been exposed 
to view in the course of excavations carried out by the Archaeological 
Department of Hyderabad in 1941-2, are of insignificant dimensions, the 
western chaitya measuring 25 ft. 4 in. by 10 ft. 4 in. and the eastern 21 ft. 4 in. 
by 21 ft. These structures when compared with the grand rock-hewn 
chaityas of Karle, Bhaja, and Ajanta betray a lack of the lofty idealism and 
breadth of vision which are to be noticed in the latter chaityas. 

Apart from structural buildings, the rock-hewn shrines of this period 
(first to third centuries a.d.) also show no creative effort, the same archi- 
tectural forms and designs being repeated and the artistic effect being rather 
one of imitation than of originality. With the waning of the political ascen- 
dancy of the Andhras the artistic impulse of the people of the Deccan seems 
to have deteriorated, and the passing of the sovereignty to the Vaka takas, 
who came from the north* and had matrimonial relations with the Guptas, 
ultimately proved most useful by breathing a fresh spirit of life into art in all 
its forms. Further, the rigorous asceticism of the Hinaydna school had in 
course of time dimmed the original bright outlook on the joys of life, and 
the introduction of the Mahdydna doctrine during the rule of the Vakatakas, 
fourth to fifth century a.d., saved the emotional aspect of the art of the 
Deccan from complete etiolation. The vihdras of Ajanta, belonging to this 
period, bear eloquent testimony to the joyous outlook which the votaries of 
the Buddhist faith had on the beauty of nature and the aims and ideals of 
life in general. Among these mt)nasteries caves I-II and XVI^XVII deserve 
special notice ; the last two bear contemporary inscriptions fixing their dates 
in the last quarter of the fifth century a.d. Cave 1 is the largest of these four 
vihdras y comprising a porch, a veranda, a hall with corridors on all four sides, 
an ante-chamber, and a shrine in which a colossal figure of the Buddha is 
carved. There are also fourteen cells in the interior of this vihdra and two in 
the veranda, one at each end. The veranda is 64 ft. long, 9 ft. wide, and 12 ft. 
6 in. high. A large door in the middle, with beautifully carved jambs and 
entablature, gives access to the great hall which is 64 ft. square, its ceiling 
being supported by a colonnade of twenty pillars, leaving aisles 9 ft. 6 in. 
wide all round. The ante-chamber, at the back of the hall, measures 10 ft. by 
9 ft. and leads to the shrine through a richly carved door. The shrine is 
square in plan, measuring 20 ft. on each side. 

The exterior view of this monastery has been somewhat marred by the 
destruction of the porch which was the prominent feature of it, but the 
several bands of card ing on the architrave, representing scenes from the life 
of the Buddha, elephant-fights, and hunting expeditions, have been executed 
with consummate skill and show sculpture of a high order. 

The pillars in the interior of this cave exhibit much ingenuity both in 

* InHyderabad Archaeological Series^ Monograph No. 16, Ghatotkacha Inscriptions, V.V. Mirashi 
has tried to find their place of origin in the Eastern l')eccan. 
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variety of form and picturesqueness of ornamental detail (Plate X^), and 
these features, combined with the general effect of spaciousness, produced 
by the large dimensions of the monastery, make it one of the finest vihdras of 
its kind in India. Cave II is almost a replica of cave I, but its hall is a little 
smaller than that of the latter, and its pillars also do not indicate such a fine 
sense of proportion as is shown by the columns of cave L As regards the 
form of the pillars and the artistic effect of some of the component archi- 
tectural parts, caves XVI and XVII are superior to cave I, but taken as a whole 
the latter cave excels them in the beauty of its design. These vihdras^ caves 
I-Il and XVl-XVII, are adorned with both sculpture and painting, the merits 
of which will be studied in their appropriate place in this chapter. 

The plan of the vihdra developed a variety of forms during the period 
fourth to fifth centuries a.d., according to the aims and ideals and the 
numerical strength of the monastic orders, and notable types of these plans 
may be seen in the designs of caves V, XI, and XII of Ellora. They all belong 
to the Buddhist faith, and although after this religion ceased to exist as a 
living force in the land of its birth, these vihdras were nicknamed Mahdrwdda 
or Dhedn^dclUy which name still sticks to them, they constitute one of the 
most imposing group of monasteries belonging to any faith in India. Among 
this group caves XI and XII, though called Do Thai and Tin Thill re- 
spectively, both consist of three stories and have a spacious court in front 
which is excavated out of the living rock (Plate XI). Cave V, called the 
Maharu'ada or the temple of the Aiahars, is no ft. deep and 70 ft. wide, if 
the recesses cut on either side of the aisles be included. The hall is rect- 
angular in plan and is divided into three apartments by two low benches, 
which may have served as tables for dining purposes or have been used as 
reading-^-desks by the hhikshus^ for the cave has twenty cells for the accom- 
modation of the monks and a fairly large number of them would have 
attended the services of the monastery. The plan of this cave resembles that 
of the Darbar Hall of Kanheri and some experts are of opinion that the 
Mahdnvdda may have been originally a refectory, which may account for 
its plan (Plate XII). 

The Do Thai and the Tin Thai, apart from their lofty and massive facades, 
exhibit a refined taste in the carving of their pillars, which are not crowded 
with patterns but have the lotus or pot design incised only in outline (Plate 
XIII d) in harmony with the simple dignity of a religious building. These 
two monasteries in their uppermost story are divided lengthwise into aisles 
at the ends of which are niches containing representations of the Buddha 
according to the Mahdydna doctrine. The ante-chamber contains two tall 
dvdrapdlas with crossed arms and high crowns, and on the back wall three 
female deities are carved on each side of the door of the shrine. Inside the 
shrine beside the colossal figure of the Buddha there are statues of the Padma- 
pani, Vajrapani, and other Bodhisattvas, shown as attendants of the Master. 
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From the top floors of these two vihdras the view of the valley and the 
plains below is grand, and bhikshus sitting for meditation in these caves must 
have been inspired by the beauty of nature in its various aspects. 

These two monasteries apparently belong to the seventh century a.d., 
because they are situated close to the chaitja styled the Visvakarma, and this, 
apart from certain architectural features, bears an inscription which on 
palaeographic grounds has been assigned to the seventh century a.d. The 
revival of the Brahmanic faith in the Deccan had begun during the rule of 
the Chalukyas, who built rock-hewn shrines of that faith at Badami, the seat 
of their government ; but they were tolerant to the followers of the Buddhist 
religion and the shrines of the latter faith continued to be built under their 
regime. During the reign of the Rashtrakutas, who ousted the Chalukyas 
from the greater part of their kingdom in the Deccan, an aggressive religious 
spirit seems to have prevailed, for they not only converted Buddhist vihdras 
into the temples of their (jwn faith,* but also built new shrines on such a 
grand scale as to eclipse in the eyes of their co-religionists the glory of the 
Buddhist religion. Religion is often associated with a certain amount of 
fanaticism, but at Ellora the religious fervour of the followers of the Brah- 
manic faith has carved out in the living rock temples which might well have 
been considered to be the work of gods not only by the votaries of that 
religion but also by the most discerning critic of the period, because they 
arc unique specimens of this kind of architecture in the world. Their gigantic 
dimensions, rich decorative detail, and perfect finish, are absolutely ama2:ing. 
Kailasa is the most remarkable of these temples; it is monolithic, isolated 
from the surrounding rock, and carved outside as well as inside. It stands in 
a large court, 276 ft. long and 154 ft. wide, with a scarp 107 ft. high at the 
back. In front of this court a curtain has been left, carved on the outside 
with large statues of Siva and Vishnu, displaying ceaseless activity on the 
one hand and a sense of urgent vehemence on the other. The entrance to 
the temple is through a passage which has several apartments, and ultimately 
leads to the lower part of the court from the two sides of a vestibule arranged 
at its end. The lower court has the effigies of two life-size elephants carved 
at either side of the basement of the temple in order to give an air of majesty 
to the shrine. Two lofty dhvajastambhas^ ensign staffs, each 45 ft. high, add 
further dignity to the temple (Plate XIII b). The basement of the temple is 
quite high and it is adorned with sculptures representing episodes from the 
Mahdbhdrata and Rarndyam as well as figures of lions and elephants which 
are very spiritedly represented. The basement measures 164 ft. from east to 
west, and 109 ft. from north to south, but the temple, in spite of its large 
dimensions, is designed like a chariot resting on the backs of elephants. The 

* Cave XV, called the Daidvatdra^ was originally a Buddhist vihdra^ and the images of the 
Buddha, although chiselled off with care from many a niche, may still be noticed in some places. 
This cave has a long inscription of Dantidurga carved over its entrance. 
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style is South Indian, developed from the style of the rathas of Mamallapuram, 
but here it appears in such a perfect form that there is nothing missing in the 
component parts of the temple — such as the portico, the Nandi pavilion, the 
mandapa^ the shrine, the court with its surrounding galleries and the entrance 
— ^which are to be found in a structural temple of this style. According to an 
inscription it was built by the Rashtrakuta king Krishna, who succeeded 
Dantidurga in the latter half of the eighth century a.d. 

The main temple has two staircases in front which lead to a porch. The 
ceiling of the porch has several layers of painting, the undermost being 
contemporary with the building of the temple. The main hall is 57 ft. wide 
and 5 5 ft. deep and the ceiling is supported by sixteen richly carved pillars, 
which arc so arranged that two passages have been formed, one leading from 
the entrance to the shrine and another crossing the former in the middle of the 
hall and connecting it with the balconies built at either side of it towards 
the north and south. The form of the pillars and their decoration show good 
taste, and as the rock out of which they are hewn is close-grained the carving 
is extremely sharp, and the floor of the hall is so finely polished that it 
shines like a mirror. 

A door in each of the back corners of the hall leads to the terrace behind. 
A wide path is arranged there round the outside of the shrine, which forms 
the base of the vimdna or spire. This tower rises to a height of 96 ft. from the 
court below and is richly carved. Below are compartments between pilasters, 
with delicately sculptured finials over each, and the middle of each compart- 
ment is occupied in most cases by a representation of Siva or Vishnu. On the 
wall above there are flying figures, and over them begin the horizontal 
mouldings of the sikhara. On the outer side of the terrace are five small 
shrines crowned by Jik haras, which with the main spire in the middle give a 
picturesque effect to the general appearance of the temple. 

Kailasa has several adjuncts some of which may have been excavated at a 
later date. But the galleries running round the court are coeval with the 
central shrine, and their architectural effect when the visitor looks at the 
long rows of columns and the continuous series of sculptured panels from 
one end of them, is most fascinating (Plate XIV a). The eastern gallery 
is particularly striking; it is 189 ft, in length and has nineteen panels in its 
back wall adorned with figures of deities of more than human size. Fergusson 
has compared Kailasa with the Saiva temple of Pattadakal, a comparison 
which may be valid in regard to the close resemblance between the structural 
features of the two temples, but the very fact that Kailasa is hewn out of 
solid rock suggests an idea of solidity and evetlastingness which, combined 
with the impression which it gives of patient industry and continuous 
devotion to the service of the gods, makes the temple rank in sublimity and 
grandeur with the great temples of Egypt, like those at Karnak and Edfu. 

For vigour of style and boldness of design, the Dhumar Lena, cave XXIX 
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of Ellora, is also worthy of being described here, for it shows what giant 
strides the architects of the Deccan made under the patronage of the Rash- 
trakuta kings. The plan of this temple (Plate XIV h) has a certain resem- 
blance to that of the great shrine with the Trimurti at Elephanta, but Dhumar 
Lena is larger in dimensions and finer in architectural effect than the latter 
cave. The interior of the Dhumar Lena measures 148 ft. by 149 ft. and the 
height of the rock ceiling from the floor is 17 ft. 8 in. From the steps facing 
the west the visitor first enters a corridor which is connected with the 
central passage of the shrine as well as with the corridors running on either 
side of the passage. The side corridors continue to the end of the excavation 
and form a kind of pradakshina round the shrine. The main passage is crossed 
in the middle by another which is planned to run from north to south and 
connects the middle part of the temple with its adjuncts in those directions. 
These adjuncts comprise a pair of corridors, the outer ones leading to the 
steps being smaller than those behind them. The plan of the temple, not- 
withstanding the long aisles into which its interior is divided, is star-shaped, 
that being the predominant form of the medieval temples of the Deccan. 
The pillars with their fluted cushion-shaped capitals are a little top-heavy, 
but owing to the height of the ceiling and the vast spaces of the corridors 
this blemish is not felt obtrusively, and the general architectural effect of the 
interior of the temple is one of grandeur and timelessness. 

In the eighth century a.d., the period during which the Dhumar Lena was 
excavated, some structural buildings of considerable magnitude were erected 
in the Deccan, but before reviewing them the Jaina group of rock-hewn 
shrines at Ellora should also be mentioned because they throw much light 
on the aims and ideals of the builders who held that faith. In this group of 
shrines the most notable are the Indra Sabha and the Jagannatha Sabha, 
which in their plans and architectural features show a striking resemblance 
to the Brahmanic temples of Ellora. But the various adjuncts of these tem- 
ples have been so crowded together, and are so overloaded with unnecessary 
ornamental detail, that the eye is bewildered and fatigued by the compli- 
cated intricacy displayed. For instance, in the court of the Indra Sabha, the 
dhvajastamhha is not only close to the door of the temple but also so near 
the central pavilion of the court that the whole looks cramped and con- 
fined. This effect is further enhanced by the small dimensions of the court 
and the tiny size of the pillars of some of the chapels which overlook it. 
These characteristics betray a sad lack of sense of proportion in the general 
design of the temple, although the architectural detail taken separately ex- 
hibits considerable industry and skill. Art in such instances is degraded into 
artifice, because the creative effort is replaced by a soulless striving after 
effect. 

In studying the structural monuments of the Deccan, it will be helpful to 
keep in view also the political history of the country. It has been observed 
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above* that the Andhras were followed by the Vakatakas, who came from 
the provinces to the north of the Deccan and had matrimonial relations with 
the Guptas. During their rule of some two hundred years (a.d. 300-500) 
many architectural decorative features of North India were adopted in the 
Deccan. The next dynasty to rule there was that of the Chajukyas, who 
extended their kingdom both in the north and in the south and were often at 
war with the Pallavas of Kahchl, the modern Conjeevaram. Their capital was 
first at Badami (Vatapipura), now a small town in the Bijapur District. Apart 
from the rock-cut shrines which the Chalukyas built at Badami in imitation 
of the Buddhist temples, they constructed several fanes of great magnitude 
in the suburbs of their capital, which may still be seen at Pattadakal and 
Aihole. The Lokesvara temple at Pattadakal bears inscriptions of the Chalu- 
kyan king Vikramaditya II (a.d. 733-46), stating that this temple was built 
for his queen Lokamahadevi, in memory of his having thrice conquered the 
Pallavas of Kanchl.^ The temple bears a striking resemblance to the con- 
temporary Rajasimhesvara temple of Kanchi, and there is a copper-plate 
grant of the reign of Kirtivarman II (a.d. 746-57) wliich mentions that his 
father (Vikramaditya II) was much impressed by the sculpture of the latter 
shrine and probably had it overlaid with gold.^ It is likely that the magnifi- 
cence of the Rajasimhesvara temple induced Vikramaditya to take some of 
the master-builders of Kanchi with him to his own capital at Badami. This 
conjecture receives support from two inscriptions on the eastern gateway of 
the Lokesvara, one of them clearly stating that the builder of the shrine was 
‘the most eminent sutradhdri of the southern country’. 

At one time the Pallavas also invaded the territory of the Chalukyas and 
reduced the capital, Badami. But this state of affairs did not last long, and 
the Chalukyas soon regained their supremacy in the Deccan. In the middle 
of the eighth century a.d. the Chalukyas were, however, routed by another 
dynasty, the Rashtrakutas, and their western territory, the Karnataka-^jv?, 
was permanently lost to them. At Pattadakal there is an inscription of the 
Rashtrakuta king, Dhruva, stating that he humbled the pride of the Pallavas 
also, who, it appears, had taken advantage of the disruption of the Chalu- 
kyan kingdom to extend their territories within the borders of its former 
dominions. 

The Rashtrakutas were evidently fascinated by the architecture of the 
temples built at Aihole and Pattadakal by the masons of Kanchi, because the 
great rock-hewn shrine of Kailasa built at EUora by Krishna I, in the middle 
of the eighth century a.d., is almost a copy of the LokeSvara temple at 
Pattadakal. It is not unlikely that the king employed sculptors of South 
India in building the Kailasa. 

The later Chalukya kings as well as the Rashtrakutas were favourably 

* Suproy p. 729. * Indian Antiqjuofy^ x, 162. 

® South Indian Inscriptions ^ i, 146. 
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inclined towards the Jaina religion, and there are inscriptions extant which 
show that both rock-hewn and structural temples of this faith were 
built under the patronage of the kings of these two dynasties. In a.d. 975 
the Rashtrakutas were ousted by Taila II, a scion of the Chalukya family, 
who established his government at Kalyanl. The descendants of Taila ruled 
from there until a.d. 1161, when the country was temporarily occupied by 
the Kalachuris, whose seat of government was first at Annigiri and was 
afterwards shifted to Kalyanl. The lingayat cult sprang up during the short 
reign of the Kalachuris, who, however, could not crush the Chalukyas, and 
they regained possession of the throne for some years during which time 
several kings of the dynasty ruled until a.d. 1189. But they had become so 
feeble that the southern part of their territory was occupied by the Hoysalas 
and the northern by the Yadavas of Devagiri. The Yadavas ruled from 
A.D. 1 187 to 1310, when the country was overrun by Malik Kafur, a general 
of the Delhi Sultan, 'Ala-ud-Din Kh aljl. 

In this historical review, however brief, it is necessary to mention the 
Kakatlyas, who in the beginning were vassals of the Chalukyan kings of 
Kalyanl and when the latter were dispossessed by the Kalachuris, the 
Kakatiyas became independent and the dynasty gradually rose into 
power and ruled over a large part of the Deccan for nearly three centuries. 
The last important king of the dynasty was Pratapa Rudra II, whose 
dominions extended as far as the Western Ghats, and from the Godavari to 
the Palar river. Muhammad bin Tughluq conquered Telingana during the 
reign of this king and sent Pratapa a prisoner to Delhi, but eventually he was 
allowed to return to Warangal and to rule as a vassal of the Delhi kings. The 
Kakatiyas were fond of architecture, and as they had sprung from the 
Chalukyas and were also allied by marriage with the Cholas of South India, 
it is natural that their temples should show a happy blending of the styles of 
North India and South India in their construction. 

For the reasons given above it becomes clear that from the close of the 
third century a.d. up to the beginning of the fourteenth, the Deccan, owing 
to its political conditions, was influenced in artistic matters by both North 
and South India. To demonstrate this influence in the domain of archi- 
tecture the salient features of the temples built during this period are given 
below. The Lokesvara or Virupaksha temple of Pattadakal, referred to 
several times above, is one of the oldest structural temples of the Deccan 
and has a striking resemblance to its earlier prototype, the Rajasimhesvara 
temple of KanchT. The type of architecture is pure Pallava evolved from the 
wooden ratha style, the earlier examples of which may be noticed in the rock- 
hewn shrines of Mamallapuram. The spire consists of a square pyramid, 
divided into distinct stories which decrease in dimensions as they rise one 
above the other and are ultimately crowned with a round tower. The 
storied or horizontal arrangement of the spire is a Pallava or South Indian 
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feature, while the North Indian spire has a perpendicular arrangement, the 
reduplication being obtained by vertical additions, clustering round the 
main structure of the spire. The architects of the Deccan in building their 
spires adopted a middle course; whilst retaining the storied arrangement 
of South India, they reduced the height of the stories but increased their 
number, and covered them with so great a profusion of ornamental detail 
that at first glance the storied arrangement itself is not apparent to the eye. 
Again, to make the spires resemble their prototypes in Northern India, the 
architects so manoeuvred the central panels, or niches on each story, as to 
form a more or less continuous vertical band, thus simulating the perpen- 
dicular arrangement of the North. The spire of the Mahadeva temple at 
Ittagi, in the Raichur District (Plate XV a)^ built in a.d. 1112, shows a 
middle course, but the spires of the temples of Alampur, constructed about 
the same period (twelfth century a.d.), are so ingeniously overladen with 
decorative detail that they appear to be almost replicas of the Lingaraja 
temple at Bhuvanesvar, in Orissa (Plate XV b). 

The internal plans of the temples of the Deccan comprise a shrine room, 
which generally faces the east with an ante-chamber in front of it, and a 
pillared hall adjoining the latter. The pillared halls of the temples in the 
south-western parts of the Deccan are generally screened and have windows 
of pleasing design for the admission of air and light (Plate XVI a). The halls 
of the northern and eastern parts of the Deccan are open, in imitation of the 
temple-halls of Northern India. As the majority of the shrines of the Deccan 
are dedicated to ^aivite worship, the plan of the building includes a separate 
hall or a projection in the main building itself, for the accommodation of 
the sacred bull, Nandi^ the vehicle of Siva. Further, the temples of the North 
and East Deccan have porches on three sides of the building which give the 
plan a star-shaped appearance, this being a special feature of Deccanese 
shrines. The ceiling of the interior of the building is generally flat, being 
divided into compartments by beams resting on the capitals of pillars 
supporting the roof. These compartments are square in plan, and where the 
space occupied by them is large, the architects have inserted triangular slabs 
at the angles of the squares for the greater safety of the building. This 
device has a pleasing effect because it removes the flatness of the ceiling 
which otherwise would have been apparent. The plan of the ceiling in some 
compartments is sixteen-sided, a device which has been carried out by the 
insertion of triangular pieces at the angles. The artistic effect of this plan is 
further enhanced by the rich carving of the masonry (Plate XVI b). 

The ceiling of the central apartment of the hall is often dome-shaped, but 
it is not built of voussoirs with radiating joints. On the contrary it is con- 
structed of ring upon ring of stones laid with horizontal or level bedding, 
each ascending ring being smaller than the lower, and closing in towards the 
top, which is covered by a single circular slab. These rings are held in position 
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by the immense weight of roofing material above them pressing down upon 
the supporting walls of the dome all round. The inside of the vault is carved 
into ascending concentric circles, each circle being beautifully cusped with a 
graceful pendant hanging from the apex, or with a rosette or some other 
pleasing design carved thereon. 

The pillars of the Deccan temples show a large variety of designs, and in 
workmanship and artistic effect they far surpass the pillars of the temples 
elsewhere in both North and South India, the exceptional skill and refined 
taste of the sculptors of the Deccan being largely due to their continuous 
practice of, and long tradition in, stone-carving, stretching back for many 
centuries, as is proved by the existence of the early rock-hewn shrines in 
this region. The stone used for pillars is dolerite, which runs in trap-dykes 
like a backbone across the granite hills, and has a jet-black or greenish hue. 
The early men of the Deccan used it for their implements, and their heavy 
hand-axes, chisels, and other chipped or polished tools are all made of this 
stone. It is close-grained and takes a beautiful polish. Some authorities are 
of opinion that the pillars were actually turned on a lathe in order to secure 
this polished surface. This may be true, but the pillars of the main hall of 
the rock-hewn shrine, Kailasa, which shine like a mirror, cannot have been 
turned on a lathe, the temple being monolithic. The fact is that the craftsmen 
of the Deccan had acquired consummate skill both in carving and in polish- 
ing stone from the early centuries of the Christian era onwards. The sculpture 
on some pillars is so sharp and crisp that it might have been finished only 
yesterday. The facets, the floral designs, and the religious motifs are all 
deeply cut; the human figures stand out from the main surface of the stone, 
while some floral designs have an almost fringe-like effect, being connected 
with the shaft only at one end, with the major part of the carving almost 
detached (Plates XVII-XVIll). For deep-cut carving the temple of Ittagi is 
perhaps unique, but in polish the pillars of some of the temples in Telingana, 
notably those at Palampet and Pillalmari, are superior to those of the 
Karnatak shrines. 

The architraves, door-frames, and friezes above them are also richly 
carved, and they all illustrate the immense devotion and masterly skill of 
the architects in building and adorning the abodes of their gods. The walls 
are built of large slabs of masonry and they have a double shell, the core 
being hollow in the middle. This method of building is exposed to view 
where the outer shell of the wall has been destroyed by climatic or other 
causes. As the foundations of the w^alls have not been laid deeply enough, 
sinkage has occurred freely, causing the ruin of many temples. Even those 
which have survived have broken lintels, cracked walls, and out-of-plumb 
columns, this unfortunate state of affairs being entirely due to the insecure 
nature of the foundations. 

The temples of the northern parts of the Deccan have lofty stylobates, 
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like those of the contemporary temples of North India, but the fanes of the 
Karnataka-^<?/^5r have basements of moderate height, intended to keep the floor 
immune from the damp of the surrounding ground during the rainy season. 
The cornices {chhajjas) are deep and curved like those of the South Indian 
temples, and in some shrines they have figure-brackets for their support. 
The brackets of the great temple of Palampet in the Warangal District 
represent dancing-girls in significant poses, showing both rich imagination 
and skilful workmanship. The cornices are sometimes ribbed and divided 
into panels in imitation of the cornices of a wooden ratha,^ 

To illustrate the above remarks, which are more or less general, a descrip- 
tion of a few important temples in the Deccan, with plans and photographs, 
is given below. To begin with the temples of the South-West Deccan, the 
Mahadeva temple of Ittagi may be noticed first, because it is considered to 
be the finest temple of its kind in that part of the country. It is situated 
some three miles to the south of Banikop station on the M.S.M. Railway, 
between Bellary and Gadag. The village was until recently included in 
Nawab Salar Jung’s jagir in the Raichur District of the Hyderabad State. 
The plan of the temple comprises a shrine with an ante-chamber, a closed 
hall with porches on either side of it towards the north and south, and 
a pillared hall which is open at the sides. The temple faces the rising sun, 
and the great open hall at the east end was originally supported upon sixty- 
eight pillars. Twenty-six of these are large ones, standing on the floor and 
forming the main support of the roof : the rest, which were shorter, stood 
on the stone bench surrounding the hall, and carried the sloping eaves. The 
large columns are of different designs, but are arranged symmetrically with 
regard to the shape and pattern of each. The four central ones have angular 
carving arranged vertically both in the shafts and capitals; the design, al- 
though very rich (Plate XVIII a)^ seems quite in harmony with the elaborate 
pattern of the other architectural parts of the building. For instance, the 
slabs of the ceiling of the middle apartment of the hall have been carved into 
a rich arrangement of hanging arabesque foliage, and makaras^ which spring 
from the jaws of a kirtimukha mask.^ The convolutions of the design with 
their circling excrescences and bewildering whorls form a most luxuriant 
pattern. The inner hall, which is closed, measures 27 feet on each side, 
and beside the entrance from the outer hall has also doorways towards the 
north and the south which are richly adorned with sculpture. The exterior 
of the temple has deteriorated considerably and the carved masonry of the 
outer casing of the walls has been carried away by the villagers for use 
as building material for their own houses. The top of the sikhara is also 

* A canopied chariot used for taking the gods round the streets on the occasion of a religious 
festival. They are profusely carved and may be seen to this day in all towns, and also in certain 
villages, of Southern India. 

^ MakaraSy dragon-shaped flowing motifs. 

* Kirtimukha^ a conventional lion’s head. 
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missing, and the spire as it now stands is divided into three stories which 
are quite distinct and not so cut up and masked by decorative detail as in the 
temples at Alampur.* The little cusped niches, which decorate the centre of 
each story, rising one above the other, are exceedingly handsome, and the 
deep canopy of the roll moulding, which is pointed with little hanging buds, 
is designed in very graceful curves. Their delicate lace-like workmanship is 
further enhanced by the background of the rich, dark shadows of the niches. 

These beautiful wreaths of filigree are repeated as ornament in the recessed 
panels of the walls below, and in two cases, one on either side of the shrine, 
serve as window-frames, the spaces between the rolls forming the lights. 
The three principal niches on the shrine walls, boldly accentuated by their 
deep projecting cornices, are now empty, their images having disappeared. 
Through the neglect of centuries the temple had fallen into a sad state of 
disrepair, but soon after the establishment of the Archaeological Department 
of Hyderabad it was thoroughly repaired by means of a lil^eral grant made 
by the State’s Government, although the temple, as was stated above, was 
situated in the jdgir of Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur. 

According to the inscription carved on a slab the temple was built by 
Mahadeva, a high military officer, Dandanayaka^ of the Eastern Chalukyan 
king, Vikramaditya VI, in the Saka year 1054 (a.d. 1112). In the inscription 
the temple is styled devdiaya chakravarti^ ‘a very emperor among temples’, a 
title w'hich it amply deserves in view of the magnificence of its architectural 
style and its luxuriant decorative detail. 

In passing from Ittagi to Alampur, a town situated in the same district, 
that is Raichur,^ but some 150 miles to the north-east of the former place, 
one notices a marked change in the shape of the spire, which is more akin to 
the towers of the temples in Orissa than to those in South India. There are 
several shrines at Alampur and their iikhay'as have a curvilinear form out- 
w^ardly, the storied arrangement having been concealed by a profusion of 
miniature architectural devices, such as pillars, niches, windows, and dmal- 
akas^ which have been arranged one above the other vertically (Plate XV h). 
The halls of these temples are closed, and in their plans they resemble the 
rock-cut shrines of the Deccan, with a central passage, a nave, and aisles on 
either side of it. The shrine is built in the form of a square chamber at the 
end of the central passage and the two aisles extend round the shrine and 
serve the purpose of a pradakshina for the votaries (Plate XIX d). The 
designs of the pillars of the hall and the figures of the apsarasas carved on the 
exterior of the temple further show the influence of the rock-hewn archi- 
tecture of the Deccan (Plate XIX b). The general style of these temples is 

* Supra, p. 736. 

^ Alampur is the headquarters of a taluk and may be approached from Hyderabad or Kurnool. 
It is situated on the metre-gauge line of the N.S. Railway, between Secunderabad and Drona- 
chalam. ^ Amalaka, a fluted capital. 
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very pleasing, and except for the elaborate detail of the carving of the 
sikhara the architectural features exhibit a refined taste. The temples at 
Alampur, according to the inscriptions carved on them, were built during 
the twelfth century a.d. 

Almost contemporary with the temples of Alampur are the shrines at 
Anwa and Aundha in the Northern Deccan, both situated on the bank of 
an old stream which had its source in the Ajanta Hills^ not far above Anwa 
and joined the Godavari somewhere near Jalna.^ Both the temples are very 
typical of their respective styles. The temple at Anwa has a lofty plinth, and 
its stylobate, the arrangement of its short pillars, and the circular design of 
the roof, are very artistic. The vault of the roof is 21 ft. in diameter, and is 
supported on twelve richly carved pillars with eight smaller ones inter- 
spersed. It is horizontal in construction as well as in ornamentation, and the 
general effect is quite elegant, although the vault has no pendant in the 
middle such as is generally found in such domes. The temple had much 
decayed and was overgrown with trees which had been the main cause of 
the ruin of the building, but the Archaeological Department of Hyderabad 
has since its establishment thoroughly repaired the building and saved it 
from further deterioration. 

The temple at Aundha is much larger in dimensions than its rival at Anwa, 
but the spire of the former is modern, having been built after the original 
spire had completely disappeared. The basement of the building and the 
walls up to roof level are original, and they are built of large blocks of 
masonry richly carved. The temple itself has a plinth 5 ft. 6 in. high, and its 
entire length from the west portico to the back of the shrine is 126 ft., while 
the breadth from the north portico to the southern one is 118 ft. The inner 
plan consists of the icon-room and a hall with porticoes in three directions, 
as a result of which arrangement the interior has a star-like shape. This form 
has been further accentuated by the angular projections in the exterior of 
the building, and the whole has a very artistic effect (Plate XX). The temple 
at Aundha bears a close resemblance, in both structural and decorative fea- 
tures, to the famous shrine at Halebid (Plate XXI), regarding the architec- 
tural beauty of which Fergusson has observed as follows : 

It must not, however, be considered that it is only for patient industry that this 
building is remarkable. The mode in which the eastern face is broken up by the 
larger masses, so as to give height and play of light and shade, is a better way of 
accomplishing what the Gothic architects attempted by transepts and projections. 
This, however, is surpassed by the western front, where the variety of outline, 
and the arrangement and subordination of the various facets in which it is disposed, 
must be considered as a masterpiece of design in its class. If the frieze of gods were 

* The other towns situated on the stream arc Assayc and Ja'farabad. Ja'farabad must have also 
an early Hindu name, because it abounds in ancient remains of the pre-Muslim period. 

* Anwa may be approached both from Golegaon, a village on the Aurangabad-Ajanta road, 
and from Bhokardan, a taluk town in the Aurangabad District. 
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spread along a plain surface, it would lose more than half its effect, while the 
vertical angles, without interfering with the continuity of the frieze, give height 
and strength to the whole composition. The disposition of the horizontal line of 
the lower friezes is equally effective. Here again the artistic combination of horizon- 
tal with vertical lines and the play of outline and of light and shade, far surpass 
anything in Gothic art. The effects are just what the medieval architects in Europe 
were aiming at, but which they never attained so perfectly as was done in the 
Deccan.* 

There are several bronze images in the shrine, but the chief icon, which 
has given so much importance to the temple, is a jyotirlinga^ jjotiSy light 
regarded as the supreme spirit. It is one of the twelve lingas of its kind 
scattered in various parts of India and held in great reverence by the votaries 
of the Saivite cult. 

The temples both at Anwa and Aundha in regard to their high plinths, 
the arrangement of their short pillars, and the style of their basement mould- 
ings, are reminiscent of the temples in North Gujarat and Central India, 
notably the Telt-ka Mandir at Gwalior and the Mahadeva temple at Khajuraho, 
Chhatarpur State. 

The temples in the eastern part of the Deccan are as numerous as are 
those in the south or the north, but they possess certain features which place 
them in contrast with their rivals in the latter two parts of the plateau. For 
instance, the ceilings of the central apartments of their halls are not circular; 
they are eight-sided or sixteen-sided, the latter shapes being secured by 
placing triangular pieces at the angles of the main design. The spires do not 
have the curvilinear form of the north noticed in the temples at Alampur; 
nor do they have the pyramidal or the bombe shape of the gopurams of the 
south. They rise perpendicularly in a tapering form in which the vertical 
arrangement remains prominent, and there is no clustering of decorative 
detail to conceal the original design or to tire the eye. The plinths are high, 
but the effect of precipitousness has been judiciously avoided by building 
platforms midway in the height of the basement, and this arrangement has 
on the one hand given strength to the entire structure by serving as a sort of 
girdle or buttress, and on the other has provided a pradakshina on which 
the votaries could walk round the temple and enjoy the beautiful sculpture 
of the exterior of the shrine. 

The most important of these temples, like those at Hanamkonda, or 
Palampet, or even the incomplete one in the Warangal Fort, show a vigorous 
style of architecture in which breadth of vision and loftiness of religious 
ideals are amply demonstrated. To illustrate this view a description of the 
Great Temple at Palampet may be given. The main building of this temple 
has porches towards the north, the south, and the east, but the principal 
entrance faces the east, for in the same direction a hall is built on a platform 

* J. Fergusson and Burgess, History of Indian Architecture^ i, 448. 
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which rises 6 ft. 4 in. above the ground, and its plinth is divided into bands 
and grooves occurring alternately, the motif being taken from the rocky 
banks of a river the sides of which are worn away in a similar style by the 
continuous action of the waves. The platform affords a space 10 ft. wide all 
round the temple, forming a sort of promenade for devout pilgrims whence 
they may gaze on the long rows of figures which adorn the exterior of the 
building. These figures are of a heterogeneous character, comprising gods, 
goddesses, warriors, acrobats, musicians, dancing-girls, and maithuna pairs in 
indecent attitudes. 

A striking peculiarity of this building is formed by the figure-brackets, 
which spring from the shoulders of the outer pillars of the temple and 
nominally support the chhajja slabs. They arc mere ornaments and represent 
the intermediate stage between their earlier analogues at Sanchi and the later 
examples at Vijayanagar. Twelve of them represent dancing-girls in different 
poses, the carving showing considerable artistic merit both in conception 
and in execution. 

The walls of the sanctuary are decorated outwardly with pilasters and 
niches, the L tter being crowmed with miniature spires, copies of the main 
spire of the temple. 

To enter the temple from any of the three porches the visitor has to ascend 
several steps, as the floor of the building is 5 ft. higher than the platform on 
which it stands. The arrangement of the interior can best be understood with 
the help of the plan (Plate XXII). The main hall measures 41 ft. each way, 
and has a square apartment enclosed by four pillars in the middle — the place 
where musicians and singers recited the sacred hymns. The carving of the 
pillars is most elegant and it represents scenes from the Purdnas, The idyllic 
scene of Krishna surrounded by a troop of amorous girls {^opls)^ whom the 
mischievous god deprived of their garments while they were bathing in a 
tank, is carved on a pillar of the central apartment. A platform about 3 ft. 
6 in. high is built round the hall and on it are eight beautifully constructed 
niches which originally must have accommodated the images of the presiding 
deities of the temple. The front of the antechamber and the entrance of the 
shrine are richly carved, and the main icon in the interior of the latter is a 
linga^ the emblem of cosmic energy. The general architectural effect of the 
temple is grand, and shows the high ideals and consummate skill of the 
builders. 

A sad defect of these temples is that they are not provided with adequate 
foundations, and as they were built of large blocks of masonry sinkage has 
occurred in the majority of cases, so that cracked walls, broken lintels, and 
out-of-plumb walls are features which frequently obtrude themselves on 
one’s notice. 

The temple at Palampet has an inscription dated a.d. 1213, which records 
the building of the temple by one Recherla Rudra, a general in the service 
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of the Kakatiya king Ganapati. This king built the great tank at Pakhal and 
also the magnificent temple in the Warangal fort, some features of which 
have recently been exposed to view by the excavations carried out by the 
Archaeological Department of Hyderabad. The temple was built of large 
blocks of neatly chiselled masonry, and the fondness of the Kakatiya archi- 
tects for using large slabs may be judged from the floor of the central apart- 
ment of the temple, which consists of a single stone 2 ft. thick measuring 
16 ft. on each side. Further, the floor is beautifully polished and shines like 
a mirror. Another interesting feature of this temple is the four gateways 
which face the four cardinal points of the compass and in their design are 
reminiscent of the toranas of the Great Stupa of Sanchl, one gateway, at 
least, of which was built by the masons of the Deccan.^ It appears that the 
tradition of building gateways in this style continued in the Deccan down to 
the thirteenth century a.d. 

The architecture of the Deccan, as represented by its structural temples 
built from the seventh to the thirteenth centuries a.d., is conventional to a 
degree, and also betrays a lack of spontaneity, but none can deny its magnifi- 
cence, nor can anyone ignore the rich imagination, patient industry, and 
skilful workmanship of the builders of these temples. 

* According to an inscription the Southern Gateway of the Sanchi Stupa was built by the 
sculptors of the Andhra king, Sri-Satkami, whose reign has been dated by scholars in the first 
half of the second century b.c. 
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W E pass on to the history of Deccanese sculpture. There exist both in 
the eastern and western parts of the territory, which was once under 
the sway of the Andhras, specimens of a well-developed art dating 
back to the second century b.c. Its virility, its plastic beauty, its high intellectual 
qualities, and its skilful technique must have taken a couple of millenniums to 
reach that standard. As evidence for this view a few specimens from the 
sculpture of the chaityas at Kondane, Bhaja, Bedsa, and Karle, situated in the 
western parts of the Andhra kingdom, and Amaravati in the eastern territory, 
may be described. The chaitya at Kondane has a highly ornamented fagade the 
design of which is essentially wooden in form and derivation (Plate II d). 
The projecting balconies supported by curvilinear brackets and the windows 
filled with lattice-work, although carved in stone, arc absolutely wooden in 
form, and they accord well with the real woodwork of the main arch, frag- 
ments of which are still in situ. In the third row of balconies, carved along 
the springing points of the central arch, there are panels containing dancing 
figures. Of these panels there are four on each side of the arch, and those on 
the left side are comparatively in a better state of preservation.* In the latter 
series the first panel contains three figures, a cavalier armed with a large bow 
being in the middle, and two dancing girls, one on each side of him. The 
girls have poised themselves to dance with their gay companion, apparently 
by turns, for in the first panel the girl on the right holds the fringe of the 
cavalier’s girdle in a loving manner while he is amorously stretching out his 
left arm to touch her chin. The body lines of both male and female figures 
show a rhythm suggestive of movement, while the v itality of the man and 
the happy serenity expressed by the girl make them seem almost living. 
The girl on the left has also poised herself and taken a short step with a 
view to joining her partner in the dance when her turn shall come. The 
second and third panels show the cavalier engaged in dancing with each of 
his two partners in succession. The attitudes of the dancers are pleasing, 
displaying a mood of amorous dalliance through the swing of the body and 
other gestures. In the fourth panel the cavalier stands by himself with a 
smile on his Ups, and is incUning his body in a graceful gesture as if to 
acknowledge the applause which has been showered upon him by the 
spectators for his successful performance. Apart from the dramatic effect, 

* Photographs of these panels were taken at the author’s request by Mr. Q. M. Moneer, in 
1941-42, the then Superintendent of the Archaeological Survey, Western Circle, and they arc 
studied and published for the first time in this book. 
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there is so much grace and beauty in the carving of these four panels that 
their art in its intellectual qualities and technical skill must have needed the 
practice and cultural development of many centuries before it could reach 
such perfection of craftsmanship (Plates IV-V). 

In this cave there is an inscription in Brahmi characters of the second 
century b.c., if not of an earlier period. The inscription records the name of 
one Balaka, the pupil of Kanha (or Krishna), who made the cave. The record 
is carved near the head of a statue which probably represents Balaka 
(Plate XXIII). The statue has been much knocked about and nothing now 
survives except a part of the head. This head is covered with an em- 
broidered scarf, which is tied near the forehead with a band of the same 
design. The figure probably had long hair which was gathered above the 
head, as is shown by protuberance in its upper part. 

In the centuries preceding the Christian era dancing was a popular art, 
as indeed it remained also afterwards, being encouraged and fostered by the 
rituals of the Buddhist and Brahmanic faiths. The sculptor has therefore 
included dancing pairs in the decorative schemes of the exteriors of the 
early chaityas. In the interior Buddhist religious convention did not, perhaps, 
permit him to exhibit his skill in the representation of the lighter and more 
frivolous aspects of human life. In the chaitya at Karle also there are some 
panels containing dance scenes. The stone being not. close grained, the 
figures arc a little rough in finish, but the joyous carefree attitude and the 
rhythm of movement are marvellous, and exhibit a highly developed art. 
The features as well as the dress, which is, however, extremely scanty, show 
the dancers to be inhabitants of the Deccan, and the art is thus indigenous 
(Plate XXIV a-’b). In their head-gear and ornaments the dancers show a 
certain resemblance to the people represented in the carvings at Sanchi and 
Bharhut, but they have no rigidity such as is generally to be noticed in the 
statuary of the latter two places; on the contrary the movement and lifelike 
effect of the dancers of Karle exhibit a much more fully developed art. 

The row of columns crowned by figures of elephant-riders is another 
feature of the art of the sculptor in this cave (Plate XXV a-b). The ram- 
pant elephants with their little twinkling eyes and gracefully carved trunks 
exhibit the ingenuity of the artist in the choice of pose and the enlivening of 
expression, while the riders, who are generally in pairs and have a gay and 
debonair appearance, show that according to the sculptor’s ideals human 
life cannot be complete without the enjoyment of its pleasures. 

The chaitya at Karle has several inscriptions covering a period of fifty or 
more years, during which the ornamentation of the cave with carving must 
have been going on continuously. The earUest, however, mentions the name 
of some Satavahana kings who ruled in the centuries immediately preceding 
the Christian era, and the sculpture of this cave is not much later in date 
than its analogue at Kondane, described above. Almost coeval with, or 
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slightly earlier in date than, the pillars of the Karle chaitja are the columns 
of the veranda of the Buddhist rock-cut temple at Bedsa,* but they are 
much larger in dimensions than their prototypes at Karle, and the figures 
of animals and their riders carved on the abaci are not only colossal in 
size but most spirited in artistic effect. The main shafts of the columns 
are octagonal in design, being 5 ft. 4 in. in girth and 25 ft. in height. They 
taper slightly as they rise from pot-shaped bases, and are crowned by ogee 
capitals of Pcrsepolitan type, grooved vertically. Upon the capitals are 
fluted tori enclosed in a square frame over which lie four thin tiles, each 
projecting above the one below (Plate VII a). At the top, immediately 
below the entablature, are carved rampant elephants, horses, bullocks, and 
mytliical animals, with male and female human riders perched on them. The 
second column from the left has two horses with their heads and bodies 
facing in opposite directions. On one of them a raja or yaksha is riding and 
on the other his consort. The figures of horses carved in the early Buddhist 
monuments are generally crude in form, but here they are very realistic, and 
their glistening eyes, up-raised cars and manes, and almost quivering nostrils 
and parted lips show their sprightly character and impatient nature under 
their riders, who have apparently placed their hands on the animals’ heads 
in order to quiet them. The human figures have also been carved with 
considerable realistic effect; the pair appear as if in a love-making mood, the 
yaksha holding one of the tresses of his mistress while she has thrown one 
of her arms round his back. Romantic affection is shown in the countenances 
of both, and the same feeling is expressed by the inclination of their heads 
and the general disposition of their bodies (Plate III^). The sculpture 
in consideration of its large size and artistic effect may be compared 
favourably with the best in the world. The chaitya cave at Bedsa also has an 
inscription which on palaeographic grounds has been assigned by epigraphists 
to the second or first century b.c., but the art represented by the sculpture 
of the cave is so advanced that to attain that standard must have required 
the intellectual and technical progress of hundreds of years. 

In describing the sculpture of the eastern zone of the Deccan it should be 
observ^ed that the country near the deltas of the rivers Godavari and Krishna 
was the cradle of Andhra art and culture from the earliest times, and some 
of the antiquities of the town of Amaravati, ancient Dharanikota (16° 3 5' N., 
80® 24' E.), date back to the second century b.c. There are other old towns, 
like Jagayyapet, Bhattiprolu, and Nagarjunakonda, all situated at short 
distances from one another, which were important centres of the Buddhist 
religion from about the third century b.c. to the fifth century a.d. As the 

* BecUa (Poona District) is approached by a cart track beginning at the twenty-eighth milestone 
of the Poona-Bombay road. In 1941, immediately after his tour of investigation in Western India, 
the writer approached the Government of Bombay with a request that they should build a motor 
road to make access easy to the Buddhist monuments of this place. 
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sculpture of Amaravati is the most typical of Andhra art, it will be sufficient 
to study it in preference to that of other places in the neighbourhood. The 
stupa of Amaravati, described already {supra^ pp. 724-5), exists no longer, 
but its sculpture, which is housed safely in India at the Madras Museum 
and in England at the British Museum, has been praised in unstinted 
terms by competent authorities for its beauty and workmanship. Fergusson’s 
opinion that the sculptures of Amaravati mark ‘the culmination of Indian 
art’, however, was not accepted by Vincent Smith, but he has agreed with 
Havell in stating that the marbles of Amaravati present ‘delightful studies of 
animal life, combined with extremely beautiful conventionalized ornament’, 
and that ‘the most varied and difficult movements of the human figures are 
drawn and modelled with great freedom and skill’.* Further, both Fergusson 
and Vincent Smith have pointed out a strong Hellenistic influence in the 
development of the style, but Flavcll has rightly observed that except for a 
few borrowed details and motifs to be seen here and there, it is essentially 
Indian both in artistic expression and in technique and that there is nothing 
foreign in the general style. Havell did not apparently see the sculptures of 
Kondane, Bedsa, and Karle, studied above {supra^ pp. 744-6), otherwise in- 
stead of observing that the style of Amaravati showed ‘developments of the 
Bharhut and Safachl school’ he would have remarked that the style was 
Dcccanese in origin and evolved from the earlier phase of Andhra art,.^ The 
delight of the sculptor in the mobility of his figures, his anxiety to convey 
the idea of volume, his love of ornamentation in the execution of even 
minor detail, and above all his joyous outlook upon life are characteristics 
which are to be noticed frequently in the early sculpture of the Deccan and 
which found fuller expression at Amaravati partly through the religious 
stories of the Buddhist faith, and partly through the zeal, devotion, and 
rich imagination of its votaries during a period of 300 years — first cen- 
tury B.c. to second century a.d. 

The sculptures of Amaravati for the purpose of study may be divided into 
four main classes. First the animal frieze carved on the pUnth of the railing, 
second the medallions and circular disks of the upright posts, third the wavy 
scrolls carved on the coping, and fourth the bas-reliefs of the stiipa itself. 
The stupa according to some inscriptions was built in the second century 
B.C., but it was extended, adorned, and encased with fresh bas-reliefs during 
the following four or five centuries, and the greatest decorative schemes 
were carried out during the period a.d. 150-250. Taking the earliest sculp- 
tures first, there are some fragments of the original plinth of the railing, 
which represent a frieze containing mythical animals interspersed with 
human figures. The human figures are shown as herdsmen, holding the ani- 
mals by their tails or ears, and exhibiting considerable energy in controlling 

* V . A. Smith, History of Fint Art, p. 155. 

* E. B. Havell, Mian Sculpture and Painting, p. loz. 
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them. The subject closely resembles in design the painted frieze in cave 
IX of Ajanta,^ and the carved band in cave VI at Kuda.* The latter two 
subjects belong to the first or second century b.c., and the frieze of Amara- 
vati may be assigned to the same period. The figure of the winged beast 
resembling a lion seems to have been copied from an Assyrian prototype, 
and it was on the basis of such similarities in a few motifs that Vincent Smith 
and Fergusson sought to prove the influence of Western Asiatic countries 
on the art of Amaravatl. Indian art at this period, however, was more highly 
developed than the art of any other country in Asia, and the assimilation of 
a few foreign motifs through the early conversions of Pahlavas and Sakas to 
Buddhism could not have vitally affected the originality of the Indian artists 
either in spirit or technique. In Plate XXVI a the herdsman in his dress, 
features, and pose is Indian through and through, and winged animals have 
been introduced either as a curiosity or to show the extraordinary ability 
of the herdsman to keep under control even fabulous monsters. The lotus 
creeper design carved in the form of a band above the central subject 
(Plate XXVI V) is again purely Indian, as regards both its intricate arrange- 
ment and its skilful workmanship. 

Lotus designs occupying the circular or semi-circular panels of the upright 
posts of the railing (Plate XXVII d) exhibit greater dexterity and a more 
developed and refined art, which ultimately influenced the Gupta sculpture 
of Central and Northern India and also the sculpture of the Deccan, as is to 
be seen at Ajanta (Plate XXVII V). The delicacy and crispness of these carv- 
ings can be best appreciated with the help of a magnifying glass, for the 
naked eye may fail to perceive the subtle intricacies of their designs. Besides 
the lotus motif which occupies the prominent place, there are creeper designs 
of a charming pattern in which human and animal figures are most artistically 
arranged (Plate XXVIII d). The animals are generally mythical in form, 
and the human figures are dwarfs {gams) whose quaint poses evoke smiles. 
According to the inscriptions carved on some of these posts the sculp- 
tures appear to belong to the first or the second century a.d. 

A large number of posts have jdtaka stories carved on them, the sculptures 
being arranged in circular panels or in rectangular or other shaped compart- 
ments, such as could be fitted in on the facets of the posts. The carving of 
these subjects in regard to drawing and modelling, and the general arrange- 
ment of the figures, resembles so closely the technique of Ajanta paintings 
that the arts of these places seem to be closely allied. It was apparently on 
account of this resemblance that Fergusson regarded the majority of the 
sculptures of Amaravati as belonging to the third or the fourth century a.d. 


* G. Yazdani, Ajanta^ pt. iii (text), pp. 22-23. 

* Fergusson and Burgess, Cave Temples of India, Plate vii a. At Nasik it is carved in a slightly 
modified form on the outer wall of cave III, above the pillars. See also Burgess, Report on Buddhist 
Cave Temples and their Inscriptions^ 1876-7$, pp. 25-24 and Plate viii (9). 
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This view is confirmed by Vincent Smith* and also in a general way by 
Codrington, who writes, ‘The sculptures of Amaravatl as a whole are nearer 
to those of the Gupta age than to Sahchi and Bharhut’.^ The deciphering of 
contemporary inscriptions and a close study of the technical features of the 
sculptures in recent times, however, have now made it possible to fix their 
date with some certainty. 

In Plate 111 which is from the fragment of a post, the subject repre- 
sented is apparently the scene from the Campeya jdtaka in which the Bodhi- 
sattva, who was born as the Serpent King, came out of the osier basket 
in which a Brahman had placed him, and surprised King Uggasena of 
Benares by his performance.^ The jdtaka is also reproduced in a painting at 
Ajanta, in the back corridor of cave The astonishment of the raja is shown 
by the characteristic gesture of his right hand. The faces of the ladies of the 
court also suggest the same feeling. The poses of the ladies in this subject 
show a striking resemblance to those of the wall-paintings of Ajanta, and a 
comparative study of the sculptures of Amaravatl and the paintings of the 
former place reveals the fact that the art of Ajanta is essentially Andhra, 
both in feeling and technique, so that the opinion expressed by previous 
writers who call it Gupta is not justifiable; on the contrary the development 
which took place at Amaravatl paved the way for the appearance of that 
phase of North Indian art which is associated with the Guptas. 

In this subject the way in which the rani has stretched out her right arm 
and placed her hand on the scat shows identically the same gesture as is to 
be noticed in a wall-painting in cave I,^ which was executed three centuries 
later (fifth century), the tradition of Andhra art continuing during the inter- 
vening period. The features of the Brahman and his special style of kneeling 
may also be noticed in several subjects at Ajanta, and these similarities might 
lead one to assign a date for this sculpture not far removed from the paintings 
of Ajanta; but the heavy anklets worn by the ladies, the head-gear of the 
raja, and the striped design of the foot-rests of the raja and the rani all 
suggest an early date, and the sculpture could not indeed have been executed 
at a later period than the second century a.d.^ 

Another typical subject (Plate XXVIII h) is a group representing a horse 
with a prince attended by two ladies. There is also another figure who is 
holding the horse. He may be the groom. The prince may be Siddhartha, or 
some other royal personage, engaged in conversation with the ladies. The 
topic is apparently a religious one, for the gesture made by the prince with 
his right hand is undoubtedly conventional. The pose of the prince as well 

* Vincent Smith, History of Fine Art^ p. 154. 

* K. dc B. Codrington, Ancient India ^ P-36. 

^ Cowell, Jdtaka (English transls.), iv, 281-90. 

* G. Yaxdani, Ajanta^ pi. xxv. ^ Ibid., pi. xxvii. 

^ Ludwig Bachhofer, F./irly Indian Sculpture, ii, pi. 109, appears to be correct in assigning this 
sculpture to the first half of the second century a.d. 
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as that of the ladies is natural, showing both ease and grace, although the 
legs of the ladies may appear to be unduly slender. Heavy anklets were 
in fashion during the early centuries of the Christian era and even during 
the centuries immediately preceding these, and the use of such ornaments 
would have both lengthened and attenuated the shins as the necks of Shan 
girls are lengthened and made slender by the use of heavy metal collars even 
today. The marble slab on which the subject is carved is much abraded, 
hence the beauty of the car\dng cannot be appreciated properly. At the foot 
of this subject is a band representing seven seated Buddhas in the Abhaya 
or Assurance attitude.^ The figure of the Buddha in a religious form was 
evolved by the Mathura sculptors some time about the second century a.d. 
They had modelled it on certain representations of the Bodhisattva of the 
Gandhara School, which apparently found their way to Mathura under the 
Kushan kings. But the final stereotyped form of his features generally 
accepted was evolved by the artists of Amaravati, and it was from the latter 
place that through the teachings of the Mahayana doctrine the conventional 
figure of the Great Being was copied in all parts of India, wherever the Buddhist 
religion was in vogue. ^ At Amaravati the figure of the Sublime One was 
being carved from about the second century a.d., and in these circumstances 
the main panel of the sculpture described above, because of its special features, 
cannot be the work of a later period. 

The multiplication of dramatis personae resulting from the exuberance of 
the artist’s imagination is another feature of the art of Amaravati which is 
frequently to be met with in the sculptures there. For example, note the 
crowding of figures in the circular panel representing the Alms-box of the 
Buddha in the Heaven of the Thirty-three (Plate XXIX a). Each figure has 
an attractive expression and a gay, carefree pose, the majority dancing from 
sheer joy in life, and those at the top, which are female figures, have inter- 
laced themselves into a sort of garland. The latter arrangement as a decorative 
motif was often copied in later sculpture at Ajanta and elsewhere.^ 

The artist’s love of ornamentation can be best understood from the 
numerous representations of the stupa itself (Plate XXIX b)^ or from the 
many designs of the coping-stones of the railing in which plump ganas 
(dwarfs) and grown-up youths (^yakshas) are carrying the heavy garland 
(Plate XXX a~b). In the former subject no inch of space is left without carv- 
ing, and myth and nature and religion and art are interwoven in an intri- 
cate pattern. The figures are, however, mobile, and each plays its role in a 
significant manner in the general scheme. 

The other subject representing a garland has a vast amount of decorative 

* In this attitude the right hand is raised with the elbow bent and the palm exposed, and the 
left hand placed in the lap. 

* Dr. Ludwig Bachhofer has discussed this subject in a very able manner, and students may read 
his dissertation in vol. i (pp. 1 10-14) of his book. Early Indian Sculpture, 

^ G. Yazdani, Ajanta^ pt. iv, pi. Ixxviii h. 
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work; the garland itself, which is in the form of a roll, has an embroidered 
or chased surface, the designs being of the floral kind which is to be noticed 
on the scarfs of chiefs in the early sculpture of the Deccan.* The artist has 
further decorated the garland with small panels, both circular and square in 
design, filled with alto-relievo sculptures. Between the loops are carved 
religious subjects representing the adoration of the Great Being by votaries, 
who are generally in pairs. The Master in these panels is not represented in 
human form, but his presence has been indicated by such symbols as the 
sacred tree or the stiipa. The workmanship is so neat that the entire pattern 
looks like the goldsmith’s or the ivory-carver’s work. It may also be borne in 
mind that both the goldsmith’s and the ivory-carver’s crafts were highly de- 
veloped at that time, and the adepts in these crafts may also have practised 
stone-carving with equal success. 

In comparing the sculpture of the western zone of the Deccan, namely 
that of Bedsa, Kondane, and Karle, with that of Amaravatl, one notices a 
marked progress, both in the intellectual and the technical qualities of the 
art. The sculpture of Amaravati is more eloquent in telling the story and 
more significant in expressing the inner feelings than its earlier prototype of 
the western zone. The movement suggested in the sculpture exhibits softer 
grace and a more subtle rhythm, while the human bodies show a greater 
charm of suppleness. The crowding of figures and attenuation of lirribs are 
obvious defects of the sculpture of Amaravati, apparently due to the rich imagi- 
nation and unrestrained fancy of the artist, but these blemishes were in course 
of time gradually removed from Indian sculpture, as will be noticed below 
in the study of the specimens of later periods, fifth to twelfth centuries a.d. 

In passing from Amaravati to Ajanta and Ellora, a remarkable change 
both in outlook and feeling may be perceived, due evidently to the change 
of climate and geographical environment. The hot, moist atmosphere of the 
deltas of the Godavari and the Krishna, though it seems to have encouraged 
a lush fertility of imagination, enervated the artist’s general vitality and 
produced a morbidity of thought. At Ajanta and Ellora, amidst the rolling 
plateaux and the high cliffs, the vision was at once widened and the intellect 
gained strength. The colossal statues of the Buddha inside the shrines and 
the lofty fagades of the various chaitja-c2iv^s convey a sublimity of spirit and 
grandeur of ideals which are not to be met with at Amaravati, however 
charming and beautiful the sculptures of the latter place may be. 

To illustrate the observations made above it will be appropriate to describe 
a few typical sculptures of Ajanta. Taking those of colossal size first, the 
Buddha in the shrine of cave I may be studied here (Plate XXX). The 
Great Being is represented in the teaching attitude, the dhartnacakra mudra. 
He is seated on a throne with the legs crossed and the soles of the feet 

* Cf. Plate XXIII, in which the decorative work of the head-gear of a chief represented in a 
sculpture at Kondane is shown. 
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exposed. He is clad in a robe of transparent material, but the lower margin 
of the garment is indicated by a line a little above the ankle. The hair is 
curled in the conventional style and at the top of the head is a knob, the 
mhnlsha. Behind the head is a painted disk representing the halo, and two 
fat cherubs are bringing offerings of flowers from heaven. Behind the throne 
on either side of the Buddha is a princely attendant wearing a high crown. 
On the front of the throne the Wheel of Law is carved in the middle and 
there are also figures of stags, one on each side of the Wheel. The figures of 
some votaries may also be noticed behind the stags. The votaries arc shown 
in different poses, some are squatting, some kneeling, and some sitting with 
their legs doubled, one touching the ground and another raised up. The 
subject carved on the throne evidently represents the sermon of the Buddha 
in the deer-park at Sarnath. 

The figure of the Buddha is almost three times the size of an ordinary 
human being,* and although the body is carved in a conventional style the 
expression of the face is marvellous, showing internal calm and sublimity 
of feeling. The spiritual effect of the image is considerably enhanced by the 
golden light of the lamps, which originally would have been kept lighted 
day and night. The light of the lamps also shows a smile on the lips of the 
Great Being indicating his benign nature. 

The door of the shrine may appear to be over-elaborately carved, but the 
workmanship is exquisite and the entire design gives a superb setting to the 
splendour of the religious subject carved inside the shrine. 

Another colossal sculpture of Ajanta worthy of mention in this brief 
survey is the death scene of the Buddha carved in cave XXVI. He is repre- 
sented as lying on a couch with his eyes closed and his head resting on a 
pillow. The right hand of the Master is under his check, and the fingers, 
notwithstanding the gigantic size of the figure — 25 ft. 4 in. in length — have 
been carved with a most realistic effect, which is also to be noticed in the 
creases of the sleeve of the robe and those of the pillow. The Master’s face 
shows calm and peace as if he is fast asleep.^ The design of the feet of the 
couch has not changed much during the fourteen or fifteen hundred years 
which have elapsed since the subject was carved, and bedsteads with feet of 
this shape may still be seen in the towns of India. Another interesting piece 
of furniture is the stand for the water-flagon, which has three legs. By the 
side of the bed there are about twenty figures of monks and nuns mourning 

* The following measurements may be of interest to students : 

Height of the throne above the floor: 5 ft. 

Height of the Buddha (seated), above the throne: 10 ft. 5 in. 

Breadth of the image, chest and arms, front : 6 ft. 8 in. 

Breadth of the image, from knee to knee, above the throne : 8 ft. 10 in. 

^ Hsiian Tsang, writing about a.d. 640, has observed regarding a similar sculpture at Kuftinara : 
Tn a great chapel is the representation of the nirvana of the Tathagatha. His face is turned to the 
north and has the appearance of one slumbering.’ 
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the loss of the Master, their faces bearing distinct expressions of grief. Above 
the bed, higher on the rock-wall, arc representations of Indra, and other 
gods of the heaven of the Thirty-three, and also of cherubs and heavenly 
musicians who are shown as if descending from the sky to welcome the 
Great Being on his return to heaven. There is a feeling of joy in the latter 
part of the scene in contrast to that of the grief shown by the figures near the 
bedstead. The general effect of the sculpture is, however, more of ‘pathos’ 
than of ‘ethos’, and it is the former aspect of the sculpture which appeals 
most to the eye and to the mind (Plate XXXI). 

Among the sculptures of Ajanta there is a large number of representations 
of Ndga kings, but two of them are of outstanding merit from an artistic 
point of view. In a panel carved at the extreme end of the left wall of cave 
XIX is a subject representing a Naga king and Nagini seated on a throne 
(Plate XXXII).* Another Nagini is shown as an attendant, standing by 
the side of the throne with a fly-whisk in her right hand. The stone being 
soft and porous, the sculpture has deteriorated considerably, but the pose of 
the two Naginis and the expression on the faces of all three figures be- 
token such internal calm that the subject is ranked for its spiritual effect 
amongst the best sculptures of Buddhist art.^ 

The other subject (Plate XXXIII) represents two Naga kings carved as 
dvdrapdlas^ one on each side of the door of cave XXIII.^ The figures are not 
very large, but it is the modelling of their heads which exhibits the consum- 
mate skill of the artist. The features are refined and the expression of the face 
suggests both dignity and internal peace. The spiritual aspect of Buddhist 
sculpture may also be noticed in the figures of the Master carved on the 
rock-wall, on either side of the doorway of cave XIX (Plate XXXIV). But 
the most attractive feature of this cave is its decorative work, which shows 
an infinite variety of design, embracing mythical subjects, geometrical 
patterns, floral devices, and figures of birds and animals, the latter through 
the fancy of the sculptor having been carved into quaint shapes and bedecked 
with unusual ornaments, particularly the representations of the makaras and 
the geese. The rich imagination and perfect skill of the sculptor have caused 
the fagade of this cave (XIX) to be considered one of the most magnificent 
examples of Buddhist art. 

The figures of animals carved at Ajanta show a close study of their habits 
as well as complete ability to represent them with realistic effect, whenever 
the artist’s fancy was not prepossessed by religious convention or mythical 
lore. The elephant is shown in a variety of poses characteristic of the animal, 

* E. B. HavclJ, Ideals of Indian Ar/, pi. xxiv; A. K. Coomaraswamy, I^ihakarma, pi. Ixxii; 
Fergusson and Burgess, Cave Temples of India^ pi. xxxix; Yazdani, Ajanta^ pt. iv, pi. Ixxvi^. 

* It may be of interest to note that in the Vakataka genealogy a king named Bhavanaga is 
mentioned as the maternal grandfather of Rudrasena I (c, a.d. 555-360). This Bhavanaga has 
been identified with the King Bhavanaga of the Naga dynasty of Padmavat? in the Gwalior State. 

^ Yazdani, Ajanta^ pt. iv, pi. Ixxviii a, 

B 98d 5 C 
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but sculptures of other animals also are equally lifelike, proving the keen ob- 
servation of the artist. For example, in the hall of cave I above the capital of 
a pillar is a panel representing four deer with a common head (Plate XXXV d). 
It may be considered to be a mere freak to combine four bodies with one 
common head, but what is really admirable is that the pose of the animal in 
each representation is absolutely Lifelike. In the lower two representations, 
the one on the left shows the animal sitting on the ground and looking in 
front with his head raised, as if he has scented danger; that on the 
right also shows the alertness of the animal, because he has curved his 
neck and is looking backward in the direction from which he fears the coming 
of the enemy. In the upper two representations, that on the left again shows 
the animal in a state of alarm; he has low’^ered his neck and stretched out his 
muzzle in front, and is looking sharply as if to watch the approach of his 
enemy and to determine in which direction to run away. The fourth figure, 
on the left, shows the deer in a characteristic attitude ; he has turned his neck 
and head backwards in order to scratch his muzzle with the hoof of his foot. 
The bodies of the deer in all four figures have been carved in a realistic style 
with due regard to the three dimensions. 

In passing from Ajanta to Ellora, one may notice a striking change in the 
religious aspect of the sculpture; although at the latter place all the three 
great religions of early India, the Buddhist, the Brahmanic, and the Jaina, 
are represented, yet the Brahmanic faith predominates over the other two. 
The early Buddhist caves of Ellora do not possess any sculpture of outstand- 
ing merit. Vi^vakarma, the Do Thai, and the Tin Thai, which were hewn in 
the seventh to eighth centuries a.d., of course contain representations of the 
Buddha and other deities of that religion, quite impressive in regard to their 
size, religious expression, and decorative features. But somehow they lack 
that spiritual dignity and artistic grace which is to be noted at Ajanta and 
other early centres of Buddhist art. The Brahmanic sculpture of Ellora on 
the other hand has tremendous force and boundless energy, features showing 
the gods to be superhuman rather than human beings, which characteristic 
is also emphasized by the multiplication of their heads and arms. Again, 
since in the seventh and eighth centuries a.d. Saivism was the popular 
religion in the Deccan, the teaching of this faith, which regards God as a 
‘Destroyer", led the imagination of the artist to associate with the god the 
most horrid aspects of life which could be conceived. To elucidate this view 
further it will be best to describe in some detail some of the typical sculptures 
of Ellora. We begin with the Da^avatara, which was originally a Buddhist 
shrine and was later converted into a Brahmanic temple and adorned with 
both Saivite and Vaishnavite bas-reliefs. In the upper hall of this temple, the 
first sculpture on the north side, near the door, represents the Bhairava. It is 
canned with great boldness and power, and the figure, which is gigantic in 
size, lunges forward with threatening ferocity. The god holds up his elephant 
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hide, with the necklace of skulls {mundamala) falling below his loins ; round 
him a cobra is knotted; his open mouth shows his large teeth, while with his 
trisiila he has transfixed one victim who, writhing on its prongs, seems to 
supplicate pity from the pitiless. He holds another by the heels with one of 
his left hands, raising the damru as if to rattle it in joy while he catches the 
blood with which to quench his demoniac thirst. To add to the elements of 
horror Kali, gaunt and grim, stretches her skeleton length below, with 
huge mouth, bushy hair, and sunken eyeballs, having a crooked knife in her 
right hand, and stretching out the other with a bowl, as if eager to share in 
the gore of the victim. Behind her head is an owl or vampire, a fit witness 
of the scene. On the right, in front of the skeleton, is Parvati; and higher up, 
near the foot of the victim Rdtnasuray is a face putting out its tongue. The 
group is a picture of the devilish ; the very armlets of Bhairava are ogre 
faces. The subject was a favourite one, for it is carved in several cave-temples 
at Ellora, the ghastly aspect of the scene being accentuated by varying detail. 
For example, the ugly teeth and protruded eyeballs of Bhairava in cave 
XXIX (Plate XXXV b) indicate an attitude of fury and devilish joy, which 
mood of the god has frightened his consort Parvati, who to calm her dis- 
concerted mind and palpitating heart has placed her hand on her bosom. The 
sculpture in its force and dramatic effect is indeed marvellous, but at the 
same time its aggressive religious character cannot be overlooked. This 
aggressiveness is also to be noticed in the Vaishnavite sculpture of the period 
seventh to eighth centuries a.d., although after a couple of centuries (tenth 
century onwards) through the teachings of the latter cult the statuary of the 
Deccan acquired much grace and beauty. In the Da^avatara, as well as in 
the Kailasa, Vaishnavite sculpture has the same relentless feeling and demoniac 
effect as the Saivite statuary, and we find such subjects as Vishnu taking the 
giant stride and thrusting his rival Bali down to hell, or in his incarnation as 
Nrisimha tearing out the entrails of his enemy, or as Varaha, the boar- 
incarnation, trampling on a snake demon and rescuing PrithvI, the Earth, 
from destruction. Both Coomaraswamy and Havell have reproduced the 
Da^avatara sculpture in which Vishnu as man-lion subdues Hiranya-Kasipu, 
the king of Asuras, who according to the myth had obtained from Brahma 
a kind of immortality. Inflated with pride he attempted to occupy the position 
of Vishnu, and tormented his son Prahlada who refused to worship his 
father in place of the god. The sculpture represents Vishnu, the man-lion, 
eight-armed, attacking his opponent Hiranya, who is inclined on one side 
as if admitting his defeat. The lower part of the sculpture is broken but the 
devilish growl of Nrisimha and the helpless subdued mood of Hiranya are 
abundantly clear and make the subject a typical example of the Brahmanic 
art of this period, the eighth century a.d.^ 

* E. B. Havell, Indian Sculpture and Painting, pi. xxiii ; A. K. Coomaraswamy, Visvakarma, pi. xliii ; 
K. dc B. Codrington, Ancient India, pi. 50 b. 
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But even amidst the Brahmanic sculptures of Ellora of the eighth century 
A.D. one may notice here and there some subjects reminiscent of the soft 
grace, joyous expression, nimble movement, and elegant poses of the Bud- 
dhist statuary of the fifth century. Among such sculptures the pairs of flying 
figures carved on the upper walls of the Kailasa, and the representation of a 
river-goddess at the upper end of the court, towards the left, in the Rames- 
vara, cave XXI, are of outstanding merit. The pairs of flying figures with 
their refined features, happy serenity, and appearance of movement have all the 
charm and grace of the Buddhist apsarasas^ and the tradition of the sculptor’s 
art in carving such figures seems to have continued even after the decline of 
the Buddhist faith, for figures in an equally effective style are to be noticed 
on the walls of the Vaishnava temple at Aihole (Plate XXXVI a)^ which is 
almost contemporary with the Kailasa at Ellora, and also on the exteriors of 
the shrines at Alampur,' which are of a much later date, eleventh or twelfth 
century a.d. (Plate XIX The sculpture of the river-goddess in the 
Ramesvara, cave XXI, at Ellora, is almost classical in artistic effect both in 
regard to its technique and its higher intellectual qualities (Plate XXXVI b). 
The goddess stands on a lotus flower resting on the back of an alligator, 
whose muzzle and the lower part of whose body have been transformed into 
decorative motifs by the artist’s love of ornamental vagaries. The pose of the 
figure is delightful, the outline curving in such a way as to suggest combined 
grace and vitality. The left hand of the divinity rests on the head of a dwarf 
whose face bears an expression of devout adoration, an emotion further 
indicated by the set of his folded hands. There are also cherubs, who are 
descending from heaven with presents to the goddess. One of these, however, 
has been partly effaced by the weathering of the rock. There is unfortunately 
a crack across the face of the goddess, but her graceful features and spiritual 
expression can still be admired. To the right proper of the goddess is a 
female attendant holding a fly- whisk. Through the weathering of the rock 
this figure also has suffered much damage and the facial features have 
been completely obliterated. The grace of the pose and the plastic beauty 
of the Hmbs, however, attract the eye. 

The above sculpture, belonging apparently to the eighth century a.d., 
reminds one of the Buddhist sculptures in the vikdra cave (No. 7) at Auran- 
gabad. In these there has been an attempt to express vitality by depicting 
large breasts and stout limbs (Plate XXXVII a). The face of the Ramesvara 
goddess has a fitting appearance of calm serenity, but the sculptor has 
indicated more human emotion in the carving of the rest of the figure, 
notably in the pose of the right foot. The dwarf in the Aurangabad subject 
has a comical expression, as though he is feeling the weight of the heavy arm 
of the goddess who, to maintain her balance, has placed her elbow on his head. 
The crossed legs, the crooked stick, and the exposed teeth of the dwarf add 

* Supra, p. 739. 
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to the grotesque effect of the subject. This sculpture may belong to the end 
of the sixth or beginning of the seventh century a.d., when Buddhist art 
was gradually losing its intellectual qualities, but in this subject the bold 
conceptions of the artist are amply exhibited, as is also his flair for the quaint 
and bizarre. 

To return to the Brahmanic sculpture, it may be observed that, due to 
the doctrines of Saktism and the influence of the Puranic literature connected 
with this teaching, the aggressive character of ^aivite sculpture gradually 
softened down with the passing of time after the eighth century a.d., and 
in the tenth century a.d. we see Siva dancing, not as a fiercely aggressive 
figure but in sheer joy of living, and often accompanied by musicians and 
his gentle consort Parvati. Teaching based on the worship of the active 
producing principle, as inculcated by Saktism, led the artist to introduce 
into religious sculpture a variety of subjects some of which may be con- 
sidered to be obscene, such as the maiihuna pairs; but for command of grace 
in moulding outlines and for charm of decorative features Indian sculpture 
of this class undoubtedly reached its high-water mark during the tenth to 
thirteenth centuries a.d. 

But before describing Brahmanic sculpture of the above style it will be 
correct chronologically to point out the salient features of the Jaina sculpture 
of the Deccan. The Jaina faith existed here from very early times, but flourished 
especially during the period of the ninth to eleventh centuries A.D., when 
important centres of the cult were established at Ellora, at Patancheru, 
nineteen miles to the north-west of the present city of Hyderabad, at Kulpak, 
the Kollipaka of the inscriptions, forty-five miles north-east of Hyderabad, 
and at Kopbal in the Raichur District of the Hyderabad State. All these 
sites are ancient, and at Kopbal some inscriptions have been discovered 
which show that the latter town had acquired fame as a tirtha of the Jaina 
religion in the ninth century a.d. Some scholars have found evidence for 
asserting that Kopbal (Kopana) was noted as a Jaina sanctuary in the seventh 
century a.d.^ At Ellora the temples of this faith, being rock-hewn, are intact, 
except for a few which owing to the weathering of the rock have deteriorated 
somewhat. At other places, however, great havoc was wrought through the 
rivalry of contemporary faiths and there is epigraphic evidence to prove that 
some Jaina shrines were burnt and razed to the ground. Such acts of vandal- 
ism seem to have been perpetrated at Patancheru, Kulpak, and Kopbal, 
where the Archaeological Department has dug out from the ground, and also 
collected from the surface, a large number of Jaina images. 

As regards the general character of the Jaina sculpture of the Deccan it 
may be observed that it shows competent workmanship and also conveys to 
some extent a feeling of religious serenity; but it suffers by comparison with 

* The Kannada Inscriptions of Kopbal, Hyderabad Archaeological Series, Monograph No. 1 2, 

p. 2, n. I. 
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Buddhist statuary, or with Brahmanic images, because it possesses neither 
the majestic dignity of the former, nor the vigour and zeal of the latter. The 
art seems to be schematic, representations being classed according to certain 
religious principles and showing no creative effort on the part of the artist. 
To illustrate this view two images may be described (Plates XXXVII b- 
XXXVIII a)\ one of them is now exhibited in Salar Jung’s palace at 
Sururnagar in the suburbs of Hyderabad, and the other is displayed in the 
Sculpture Gallery of the Hyderabad Museum. The former was found at 
Kopbal and represents Parsvanatha standing under a mystical canopy com- 
prising seven cobra-hoods joined to the body of a single dragon whose coils 
are spread behind the god and whose tail touches the ground. Above this 
canopy there is another, probably of metal, divided into several tiers and 
finally crowned with a pointed finial. 

On one side of the figure of the god, near his feet, is the representation of 
2.jaksha and on the corresponding side the figure of 2iyakshim^ both being 
much smaller in size than the main figure.* There are miniature representa- 
tions of the twenty-three Tirthankaras of the Jaina faith seated in small 
niches, which are arranged in a scroU adorning the margin of the slab on 
which the image of Parsvanatha is carved. There is also a Kanarese inscrip- 
tion at the foot of the slab mentioning the name of the votary, Bopanna, at 
whose instance the image of the god was carved.^ 

The figure shows good modelling with regard to the treatment of the head 
and the limbs, while the face bears an expression of internal calm derived 
from moral austerity such as is inculcated by the Jaina religion. The sculpture 
is of hornblende of the same variety as that used for the pillars and friezes of 
the Deccan temples of the eighth to thirteenth centuries. It is jet black and 
beautifully polished. 

The other sculpture, exhibited in the Hyderabad Museum, is also of 
hornblende, and the god is shown seated in the dhydna mudra^ the attitude of 
contemplation. The modelling of this figure also shows technical skill of a 
high order. Although the god is carved in a meditative mood, his neck and 
head are held firmly upright and convey by this pose an impression of 
spiritual dignity. In Jaina sculpture the figures of gods do not generally 
possess any decorative features, but this artist’s leaning towards ornamenta- 
tion may be noticed in the treatment of the hair, which has been shown as if 
dressed with a fine brush. The small chakras carved on the soles of the feet 
also show the same tendency. 

In purely decorative designs, such as floral and jewellery patterns, or 
conventional motifs based on mythical or real animal figures, or miniature 
scriptural subjects, the skill of the Jaina sculptor is in no way inferior to 
that of the Buddhist or the Brahmanic artist. It perhaps even surpasses that 

* Each of these two figures has a ndga hood above it in the form of a small canopy. 

* For this inscription sec Monograph 12, Hyderabad Archaeological Series, p. 11. 
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of his rivals of the latter two faiths in richness of design and exuberance of 
complicated ornamental detail. But this lavishness of Jaina art is often out 
of proportion in relation to the general scheme of a subject as a whole, and 
thus betrays a lack of balanced judgement and refined taste. 

In coming to the Brahmanic sculpture of the tenth to thirteenth centuries 
we appear to have passed beyond the times of acute controversy, since the 
artist does not seem to have been possessed during this period by any such 
feelings of acrimony towards a rival faith as might arouse his passions and 
cause him to dwell on violent and aggressive themes. Nor does his impulse 
seem tc^ be oppressed and fettered by any traditional devices and rules which 
might make his creation feeble or lifeless. His love of the beautiful is further 
developed, but beauty to him is not restricted within the narrow limits of 
symmetry of limbs or elegance of features. He notices it in the vigour and 
movement of the fullness of life, and his heart expands and his imagination 
is stirred by visions and experiences emanating from a wider outlook upon 
art and a broader conception of beauty. 

To enable the student to grasp the full artistic import of the sculpture of 
the Deccan of this period — tenth to thirteenth centuries — seven typical 
subjects are described below, four of which are from the well-known temple 
near the Ramappa Lake in the Warangal District, one from a Vaishnavite 
temple at Pedampet in the Karimnagar District, and two from the Pahehi^- 
vara temple, near the embankment of the Pangul tank at Nalgonda. As the 
number of temples adorned with sculpture of a high artistic quality is un- 
limited in the Deccan, it appears that carving as a folk-art must have made 
tremendous progress during tliis period. Almost every village, whether in 
the Maratha zone or in the Telihgana or Karnatak areas, possesses a temple 
decorated with sculpture of exceptional beauty and elegance. 

Of the four sculptures from the Ramappa temple three represent dancing- 
girls. They are carved on blocks used architecturally as struts for the support 
of eaves ichhajjas). The faces of these dancers do not possess such refined 
features as might appeal to those who appreciate Greek ideals of art, nor do 
the figures exhibit any fine symmetry of limbs, but the suggestion of move- 
ment and pulsating life conveyed by the gestures of fingers and the poses of 
the bodies appeals to the artistic sense, more particularly because the sculptor 
has managed to give a wonderful impression of youth and rhythm. The 
outline of the body seems to move in curves, indicating in each pose, or 
dancing-step, an emotional grace and a mood of exultation seldom to be 
met with in Indian sculpture of the earlier periods. This temple, according 
to a contemporary record, was built in a.d. 1203 ; and what art is now trying 
to express in the West was perhaps expressed in India 800 years before 
(Plates XXXVIII ^^-XXXIX a--h). 

The idea of the exuberance of youth combined with unfettered emotion 
is further illustrated in the next two sculptures (Plate XL a-h\ one from 
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the Ramappa temple and the other from the shrine at Pedampet. The 
former represents the nude study of a woman {ndgint) intoxicated with the 
fervour of youth. Impetuous joie-de-vivre is conveyed in the treatment of 
the legs, which are gracefully extended at full length, or in that of the arms 
which are lifted lightly to bring into prominence the charm of a youthful 
bosom. There is a delightful swaying in the line of the body between the 
chest and the hips which enhances the emotional effect of the sculpture. The 
artist, to give further mythical significance to the sculpture, has placed a 
serpent in her hands and one or more round her neck, arms, and body, as if 
she had clasped them with ecstatic frenzy in her mood of exultant joy. The 
serpent held by her delicate fingers has a large hood to be seen to the left 
of her right hand. 

The other sculpture, which is from Pedampet, possesses some very striking 
characteristics, notably the extraordinary plumpness of the hips, which 
feature is further exaggerated by the sharp curve of the body line near the 
waist. The waist is thin, as is usual in Indian sculpture, but in this subject 
this characteristic has been accentuated by the over-development of bosom 
and abdomen. The arms have been thrown up and the hands gracefully 
joined above the head. But in carving the arms the artist has again exaggerated 
their girth in contrast to the elbows, which look comparatively thin but 
more shapely. This exaggeration of certain parts of the body, as if to suggest 
an exuberance of life, or swirl of emotion, combined with the bold sweep of 
the line of the body may perhaps be held to confirm the view of certain 
critics of modern Western art that the influence of Indian sculpture is un- 
mistakable in the symbolic and impressionistic aspects of the latter. 

The next two sculptures (Plate XL a-b)^ which are from the Panchisvara 
temple' at Pangul, represent Siva and Ganesa respectively; Siva has a victim 
trampled under his feet, but the swing of his figure, the litheness of his 
many arms, and the sensitive appearance of his fingers and toes have given 
the entire subject an aspect of light-hearted enjoyment, and the idea of 
anger or ruthless revenge felt in the sculptures of Ellora of the late seventh 
or eighth century is not to be perceived here. The same carefree attitude is 
evident in the next sculpture, in which Ganesa is shown riding on a rat. The 
bizarre nature of the scheme has issued in a most grotesque creation. The 
workmanship of both sculptures is neat, and the artistes love of ornamenta- 
tion may be appreciated from a study of the minor details of the sculptures. 
Grace of poise, suppleness of limbs, sense of movement, and elegance of 
minute ornamentation are the salient features of the sculptures of this period 
— tenth to thirteenth centuries a.d. They also suggest an idea of well-being 
and felicity, not the solemn spiritual joy of the Buddhist, but a more human 
feeling resulting from overflowing vitality or from the emotions of sex 
attraction. 

In concluding this review of the sculpture of the Deccan it may be ob- 
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served that the fine bronze figures which are to be seen everywhere in the 
temples of South India are rarely to be found in the Deccan, but this scarcity 
does not necessarily prove that the sculptor of the Deccan did not use bronze 
at all as a medium for the successful exhibition of his talent. In a.d. 1952 a 
small bronze image was accidentally discovered during excavations of the 
foundations of a house in Warangal. The image is only 6 J inches in height, 
but the modelling of the head and the expression of the face show both 
technical skill and intellectual qualities of a high order, and the figure seems 
to belong to the period ninth to tenth centuries a.d., for it has neither the 
harshness of the early Brahmanic sculpture nor the soft grace of the later 
statuary of the same faith. The face shows an inner determination and calm 
based on an austere religious discipline. The expression has some resem- 
blance to the calm of some of the Jaina images of Ellora, but this bronze 
statuette belongs to the Brahmanic faith, and perhaps represents Lakshmi 
in the form of a lamp-bearer (Plate XLII a). The lamp is missing, but the 
manner in which the hands arc stretched out shows that they originally held 
something.^ 

* The image is described in greater detail in the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, June 
1934, pp. 11-12, pJ. xiii. Sec also they 4 ///;/w/^<p/wr/of the Archaeological Department ofHyderabad, 
1933-4, P- 13, xi. 
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I T is difficult to state precisely when painting as an art began in the Deccan, 
but the specimens of wall painting which exist on the left wall of the 
chaitya-CQXQ Xat Ajanta show a fairly well-developed craftsmanship. This 
chaitya^zccovding to two contemporary Brahmi inscriptions, was cut in the 
rock about the end of the second century b.c.^ The paintings on the left wall 
of cave IX, which is also a chailya^ are similar in style to those of cave X and 
may be at the most fifty to a hundred years later than their prototypes in the 
latter cave. They represent aboriginal people with long hair, which is tied 
with ribbons in the form of crests of serpents’ hoods on the crowns of their 
heads. They have scanty clothing but elaborate jewellery, the latter compris- 
ing large ear-rings and metal necklaces of various designs. The features of 
the women and of some of the men resemble those of the Marathas of the 
present day, with oval faces, short noses, fairly thick lips, and medium 
stature. These paintings apparently represent contemporary people, a hybrid 
race, i.e. a mixture of the aboriginal Dravidians (or the pre-Dravidians) and 
the Scythians, who seem to have entered the Deccan in the early centuries of 
the first millennium b.c., if not earlier. Alen wear narrow loin-cloths to cover 
their bodies ; women have a similar garment for the lower part of the body, 
but they also wear a brassiere {cjholi) and have a scarf {prhni) to cover the 
head in the present Indian style. 

The colours used in the paintings of caves IX and X are red ochre, yellow 
ochre, terre-verte, lamp black, and whi te of lime, which have been used pure 
or mixed to produce the desired effect in the scheme. For the lower lip and 
the corners of the eye the artist has used a kind of bright vermilion, ap- 
parently made from red ochre. The drawing is firm and accurate and shows 
due regard to the three dimensions. But there are no light or dark colour 
washes to accentuate any particular detail, or to show the body in the round, 
such as one notices in the wall-paintings of caves I and II, wliich belong to 
a later period, the fifth century a.d. The grouping shows a balanced judge- 
ment, and there is both life and movement in the figures drawn. 

Let us describe the scene painted on the left wall of cave X : first there 
are some soldiers armed with spears, maces, bows and arrows, swords, and 
sickle-like scimitars. They are clad in short-sleeved shirts or jackets, and 
one of them has an elaborate head-gear which is in the form of a turban at 

* Prof. Liiders is very definite in his opinion and he states that the painted inscription on the 
left wall belongs to the middle of the second century b.c., while the inscription carved on the 
facade is still earlier. Ajanta, iii, i, and appendix, pp. 86-87. 
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the top with flaps for the protection of the ears, and also a band which 
passes below the chin, and is apparently meant to keep the helmet firmly 
fixed to the head. The soldiers belong to the bodyguard of a raja who with 
a group of ladies is seen immediately in front of them. The raja is shown in 
front of a tree which is bedecked with flags. The tree evidently represents 
the Bodhi-trec under which the Buddha received his ^enlightenment’. In 
early Buddhist sculpture and painting the Buddha is not represented in 
human form, for according to the Hinayana doctrine it was considered 
sacrilege so to present him. The raja has come to fulfil some vow connected 
with the boy who is standing close to the tree. He is reciting a prayer and all 
the ladies of the party are taking part in the ritual. The head of one lady is 
decorated with three peacock’s feathers (Plate XLIT /;). 

On the other side of the tree, towards the right, is a large party of musicians 
and dancers, comprising fifteen artistes, all of whom are female. Women are 
reported to have joined the Buddhist sanghdrdmas as nuns during Gautama’s 
lifetime, or shortly afterwards; but the presence of a well-developed 
orchestra, such as is shown in this painting, in the second century b.c., 
indicates that the organization of female dancers and musicians attached to 
religious shrines existed in the Deccan earlier than the advent of the Buddhist 
faith. Two of the party in this painting are blowing trumpets and the rest 
are clapping or dancing. Clapping is still used in India and in other Oriental 
countries to mark time, or to produce the high pitch effect in music. Among 
the dancers the one nearest the sacred tree has raised and curved her arm in a 
peculiar style as if to give the body a whirl like the eddying motion of water, 
or the writhing of a serpent. The poses and steps of the other two dancers 
are typically Indian and may be noticed in the dancing of the present day 
(Plate XLIII d). 

The drawing of this subject shows a well-developed art, both in concep- 
tion and execution, and it must have taken many centuries to reach that 
stage. There is a close resemblance in the representation of the human 
figures, in regard to their dress, ornaments, and ethnical features, between this 
painting and the sculptures at Kondane and Karle, which are contemporary 
with it and belong to the second century b.c., or about that date.^ 

On the right wall of cave X is painted the Shad-Danta Jataka, or the story 
of the Six-Tusked Elephant, with an inscription which palaeographically 
cannot be earlier than the third century a.d. If the inscription is connected 
with the painting, it appears that the latter is some four centuries later than 
its prototype on the right wall of this cave, which has already been described. 
The people represented in this painting are also non-Aryans, like those of 
the former, but the artist’s delight in the scenic beauty, or his close study of 
animal life, or his skill in expressing feelings of pathos with a religious 

* The dancing figures carved at Karle and Kondane have already been described in the section 
on sculpture, supra^ pp. 744-5. 
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effect, or his love of ornamentation in minor detail, are qualities which show 
that the art of painting had made much progress, both intellectually and 
technically, during the period of 400 years which intervened between the 
paintings of the left and the right walls. 

The artist has painted all the incidents mentioned in the Shad-Danta 
Jataka, but he has changed their order. He begins with the wild life of 
elephants in an impenetrable forest with marshy soil infested by crocodiles 
and pythons (Plate XLIII h), and terminates with palace scenes, crowded with 
human figures and a royal procession to a place of worship comprising a 
stupa and a vihdra (Plate XLIV). In the middle he has delineated the bath of 
the royal elephant in the lotus-lake, and his favourite resort under a colossal 
banyan tree (Plate XLV). This arrangement has a certain significance from 
the point of view of the artist, who for an impressive demonstration of his 
skill has kept the scenes relating to animal life and to the beauty of natural 
scenery almost separate from those depicting human feelings, wherein 
the gloom of sorrow and suffering is illumined by the light of faith and 
devotion. 

Among the scenes of animal life in a forest the artist has painted with 
great effect a fight between an alligator and an elephant, the elephant having 
thrown his rival on its back and placed one of his forelegs on its belly, and 
being in the act of exerting further pressure with his trunk in order to crush 
the alligator. Close by a huge python has caught one of the legs of an 
elephant, who seems to be in great agony and has raised his trunk as if to 
shriek and call to his companions of the herd for help. A delightful scene is 
the bath of a herd of elephants in a lotus-lake, where they are shown raising 
and curving their trunks in a variety of characteristic styles as they revel in 
the comforting luxury of the water. 

For dramatic effect the most impressive is the court-scene wherein the 
rani faints at the sight of the tusks, for the Shad-Danta elephant in a previous 
incarnation had been her beloved husband and in a fit of revenge she had 
sent hunters to bring the tusks of the elephant, since according to her fancy he 
was more devoted to his other wife than to herself. The raja of Benares, who 
is her husband in the present incarnation, is seated next to her, and is sup- 
porting her by placing one of his hands behind her back and holding her right 
shoulder with the other. A maid in attendance is fanning her, another has 
brought water to pour on her head, or to sprinkle on her face, a third nearest 
to the rani is offering her a drink, and a fourth at the right side of the scene 
has placed her hand on her mouth in characteristic Indian style to subdue her 
feelings of grief. The maid holding the umbrella is looking towards the 
tusks, which have struck the entire court with consternation. A woman who 
is squatting on the floor is massaging the soles of the rani’s feet in order to 
revive her. Apart from the general effect of pathos which pervades the entire 
scene, the grouping of the figures, the graceful poses, the beautiful coiffures 
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and ornaments of the ladies, and the scanty but artistic dress of the various 
persons in the picture all illustrate the lively imagination and refined taste 
of the painter, as well as his highly developed technical skill and his power of 
portraying a subject in any manner he may desire according to the dictates 
of his fancy. 

The subject on the right wall of cave X marks an important stage in the 
history of the painting of the Deccan, because this form of the art, as regards 
both the representation of racial types in human figures, and the teclinique 
and material of the painting itself, is essentially indigenous and is not 
dominated by any alien influences, even from as near as Northern India. 
About the close of the third century a.d. the Andhras, the then rulers of the 
country, were overthrown and succeeded by the Vakatakas, who hailed from 
the territory north of the Deccan and had matrimonial relations with the 
Guptas. During their administration of some two hundred years Buddhism 
flourished in the Deccan, but in dogma as well as ritual it was much influenced 
by the co-existing Brahmanic faith throughout this period. 

The prevalence of the Mahayana doctrine in the Deccan from the begin- 
ning of the fourth century a.d. (it was evolved nearly a century earlier in 
North India) was largely due to this impact of the religious beliefs and 
culture of the north on those obtaining to the south of the Narmada up to 
the end of the third century a.d. As a result of this blending of cultures and 
religious ideals the art of painting made rapid progress intellectually, 
although its technique remained indigenous, for there was apparently 
no school of painting in Aryan India from whose practice it could have 
benefited. 

On the wall and pillars of cave X at Ajanta there are some paintings 
which on the ground of palaeographic evidence or technical development 
may be assigned to the fourth century a.d., such as the Syama Jataka 
delineated to the left of the Shad-Danta Jataka on the right wall, or some 
representations of the Buddha on the pillars of the side aisles. But to be 
absolutely sure of this date it would be best to compare it with some of the 
typical paintings of caves I, II, XVI, and XVII, which all belong to the fifth 
century a.d., because there are both painted and rock-cut inscriptions in 
these caves in which occur the names of some Vakataka kings who ruled 
during the last quarter of the fifth century a.d.^ 

With regard to the time-sequence of these four caves it may be observed 
that in the matter of technique caves I and XVI appear to be almost con- 
temporary, cave XVII immediately following them, and cave II coming last 
in the group. In cave I the stories of the ‘renunciation’ of the Buddha pre- 
dominate, in cave XVI the stories of his birth and childhood and some 

^‘Vakataka Inscription in Cave XVI at Ajanta,’ Hyderabad Archaeological Series y No. 14, pp. 2-10; 
J.B.B.R,A.S,y vii (1862), 561!.; ‘Cave Temples of Western India,’ A.S.L, 1882, pp. 69 ff., and the 
Archaeological Surt/ey of W'estern India, iv (1883), i24ff. 
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legends connected with the monastic life arc delineated, whilst cave XVII 
contains mainly the stories of the Buddha’s previous incarnations in different 
forms, as a generous prince or a benevolent animal — elephant, monkey, deer, 
goose, fish, or serpent. Cave 11 contains some stories of the Buddha as Prince 
Siddhartha, and also some talcs of his previous incarnations as the sagacious 
Brahman, Vidhurapandita, or the hermit Ksantivadi. 

The ideals of art represented in the paintings of the above-mentioned four 
caves are characterized by a divine majesty and serenity on the one hand, and 
by human emotion and feelings of affection on the other. In the subject 
‘Mother and Child before the Buddha’ one receives an impression of the 
sublimity of the Great Being from his colossal size as well as from his calm 
and dignified expression, but the motive which has brought him to beg at his 
own door is intensely human, and this human feeling, in a more lively manner, 
is conveyed to us by the love-light in the eyes of Yasodhara, his wife, and 
by the astonished looks of Rahula, his son (Plate XLVI). The figure of 
the Buddha must originally have measured some 10 ft., while that of his 
wdfe is somewhere near 5 ft., the difference in size denoting that the former is 
superhuman, whilst the latter is but a mere human being. There is not a 
large variety of colours in the painting, but the few which have been used 
show refined taste. The Buddha is dressed in an orange robe, his own com- 
plexion being brown with a golden effect. The hair, which is shown curled 
conventionally, is jet black. The background is of a dark colour, originally 
being dark green, or dark red, but its darkness makes a happy contrast with 
the orange colour of the robe and the golden brown of the face. The figure, 
owing to the dark background, appears almost in relief. This dullness of the 
background, however, has been relieved by flowers of bright colours which 
are being showered from heaven over the head of the Master. A cherub 
supports a canopy over his head. The Buddha himself holds a begging-bowl 
in his right hand, which he has stretched out towards Yasodhara. She has 
pushed the child lovingly in front of her to be blessed by the Great Being, 
and herself seems to be overpowered by feelings of reverence as she contem- 
plates the exalted position of her beloved husband. The painting admirably 
represents spiritual greatness combined with human emotion such as is 
expressed in the following words of the legend : ‘O Siddhartha, that night 
Rahula was born, you renounced the kingdom and went silently away. Now 
you have a more glorious kingdom, instead.’ 

In the portraits of the Mother and Child there is actually very little colour, 
but the line work is so perfect and the ornaments arc so tastefully adjusted 
that the result is a masterly specimen of the delineation of feminine grace 
imbued with tender feelings of love. 

In cave I, the subject painted in the back corridor to the left of the ante- 
chamber again represents the Buddha as Prince Siddhartha,^ but in this case 

* He is also identified with the Bodhisattva PadmapanI, because in Buddhist temples, on cither 
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the scheme is more subtle and varied than in the painting of cave XVII 
described above, both in regard to its intellectual and to its artistic qualities 
(Plate XL VII). The prince is shown here on the eve of his ‘renunciation’; 
he is determined but still in the midst of his royal attendants and is also 
accompanied by his wife, whose portrait here suggests the grace of a mother 
rather than that of a young girl-wife. 

The figure of Prince Siddhartha does not possess the perfect anatomical 
symmetry of a Greek Apollo, yet it has a physical beauty all its own, shown 
in the broad chest, the well-developed shoulders and arms, and the hand- 
somely set neck and head. The chief attraction of the figure is, however, its 
religious expression, which has made it perhaps unique among specimens of 
contemporary art in India and abroad. The half-closed meditative eyes, with 
the eyebrows slightly stretched upwards in the broad forehead, and the lips 
closed as if in a divine silence, indicate a majestic indifference to the 
charms of worldly life on the one hand and a spiritual tranquillity on the 
other. The high lights on the forehead, nose, and chin heighten the effect of 
serenity. The dress of the prince is scanty, but the garment covering the 
lower part of his body is of a rich material, probably of silk, with check 
patterns worked out in difRrcnt colours. His princely dignity is asserted by 
the rich crown set with jewels, the necklet of pearls, the large car-rings, the 
wristlets and arm-bands, and above all by a rope of pearls in which the strings 
have been tastefully intertwined and which is hung round the shoulders and 
the waist. The long black hair, which is spread in locks behind the shoulders, 
by the contrast of colour has made the head stand out in relief; and to produce 
a similar effect the artist has placed dark green dots, close to one another, 
behind the golden crown, so that a sort of perspective is obtained. Further, 
to delineate the body in the round the painter has darkened the outline of 
the drawing, and has also used washes of a deeper colour along the outline 
in contrast to the colour used for the main part of the body. 

The features of the prince are Aryan, refined and elegant, but the lady who 
stands close to him and is probably his wife Yasodhara has a swarthy com- 
plexion. The idea of the painter in making this difference in the complexions 
of Siddhartha and Yasodhara was apparently that Buddhism in its teaching 
made no distinction of colour and that the fair complexion was therefore as 
attractive as the dark one. Variety of racial types is further indicated in the 
figures of the guard and the maid in attendance, the former apparently 
being an Abyssinian and the latter a Persian. The maid seems to be a lady of 
distinction, for she is clad in a long, full-sleeved coat of blue silk or velvet, 
and has a crown on her head. The guard is also dressed in a long coat with 
tight sleeves, and has an ornamental band round his head, above wliich his 

side of the entrance to the shrine, the figures of the Bodhisattvas Padmapani and Vajrapani arc 
generally carved or painted. The Bodhisattva in this cave holds a lotus-flower in his right 

hand. 
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curly hair is visible. The nose and lips of the guard are thick. YaSodhara 
herself is shown wearing a tight bodice of a transparent, gossamer-like 

material, and it may be interesting to note that while the royal personages, 
male and female, arc so scantily dressed with regard to the upper parts of their 
bodies, the guards or maids in attendance are generally fully clothed. This 
economy in the draping of the royal personages is amply compensated by 
the profusion of the jewellery worn by them, which, however, shows good 
taste in regard to design, whilst the wealth of the wearers is suggested by the 
size and quality of the gems. 

The figure of the prince bears marks of both worldly state and religious 
distinction, and his expression of calm tranquillity is that of one unaffected 
by joy or sorrow; but the faces of Yasodhara and of the Persian maid and the 
Abyssinian guard clearly reflect their depression, YaSodhara being grieved 
by the idea of approaching separation from her beloved husband, and the 
maid and the guard at the thought of losing their royal master through his 
renouncement of the world. The artist has, however, planned to mitigate the 
general impression of sadness by showing the denizens of forest and hills in 
a happy mood, resulting from their delight that the prince has taken the 
right step in relinquishing secular honours and riches and has not been 
deceived by their attractions. Monkeys are frolicking about on the ledges of 
conventional hills; a pair of peafowls, which arc to be seen a little higher, 
have raised their heads towards the sky and their open beaks suggest that 
they are crying out in joy; even a tiger has come out of his den to join the 
group of exultant beasts and birds. KmmraSy whose bodies are half human 
being and half bird, and who are mythologically the musicians of heaven, 
are playing on harps and other musical instruments to express their rejoicing. 
A happy human pair have chosen a secluded corner for sipping wine and for 
amorous dalliance. The religious theme of the subject has combined all these 
different elements so judiciously that each has a significance in the entire 
scheme and none appears to be superfluous. The artist has also shown a 
highly refined taste in the choice of colours: the red of the conventional 
hills contrasts well with the green of the various trees, plants, and bushes 
growing on them, and the splashes of blue and the gleam of pearls brighten 
the darker tints of the human faces and forms. The painting in both its 
artistic and religious significance has perhaps the same importance in the 
history of art as the paintings of Michelangelo on the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel in Rome, or the Last Supper of Leonardo da Vinci at Milan, although 
the latter frescoes were executed some 900 years after their prototype at 
Ajanta. 

The artists of Ajanta have painted woman in a variety of delightful poses, 
but her moral dignity is always maintained. She appears as a princess, a 
maidservant, a peasant, a nun, or even a dancing-girl, but in none of these 
roles has the painter made her mean or pitiful; on the contrary he has always 
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presented her as worthy of being admired and adored. As Indian ladies are 
in the habit of sitting on the ground, some of the poses may appear somewhat 
unusual to a European connoisseur who is not familiar with ways of life in 
India. For example, the pose of the lady delineated on the left wall of the 
front corridor in cave I may strike a European as rather uncomfortable, the 
legs being bent in an extraordinary manner (Plate XLVIII^/).^ The balance 
exhibited in the drawing of the head and the other parts of the body is, how- 
ever, so perfect that it displays not only the suppleness of her limbs but also 
a happy grace of mind and manner, particularly evident in the dignity of the 
way in which she regards the male figure (the Bodhisattva) seated by her. 

Another delightful representation of woman in cave I is the subject, 
styled the Black Princess, painted in the back corridor, to the right of the 
ante-chamber (Plate XLVIII The contour of the body is here most grace- 
ful and the features are highly refined, whilst the delineation of the eyes is 
extremely realistic, the hazel-brown of the irises and the faint touches of 
red in the corners giving a most life-like effect. The treatment of the hair at 
the temples and the nape of the neck shows not only rich imagination but 
also marvellous brushwork. The jewellery further exhibits exquisite taste, 
the pearl tiara with a fine sapphire ornament in the middle being especially 
pleasing. For grace of poise, elegance of decorative features, and restful 
expression there are few paintings in the contemporary art of the world 
which can be regarded as on an equal footing with this masterpiece of the 
art of Ajanta in the fifth century a.d. 

Artists during this period not only possessed consummate skill in de- 
lineating both human and animal figures in a vivid style, but their decorative 
genius in adorning ceilings, pedestals of columns, and door- and window- 
frames created patterns and motifs of kaleidoscopic variety, each exhibiting 
extraordinary powers of conception and a highly developed technique. The 
panel in the ceiling of cave I (Plate XLIX a) representing two freakish 
animals sporting with one another,^ or the parrot in the ceiling of the same 
cave perched on a lotus-stalk, or the arhat shown flying in the ceiling of 
cave II (Plate XLIX b\ or the panel of fabulous animals in the hall of cave 
XVII (Plate L a\ or the delightful pairs of merry-makers on the door-frame 
of the latter cave (Plate L i>),as well as hundreds of other subjects similar to 
these, show the versatility of the artist’s mind, his love of beauty, and his 
joyous outlook upon life. 

A sensitive feeUng for whimsical motifs is a distinguishing feature of the 
art of Ajanta in the fifth century a.d., and this tendency has often given a 
new complexion to otherwise more sombre religious stories. For instance, 
in the Vi^vantara Jataka, painted on the left wall of cave XVII, the ugly 
features of the avaricious Brahman, Jujaka, his goat-like beard, broken 
teeth, bald head, and cringing attitude at once evoke a smile (Plate LI a) 

* Ajanta^ i, pi. x r. * Ibid., pi. xxxiii. * Ibid., pi. xxxix b. 
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and make one forget the inner cruel nature of this Brahman as shown in the 
story by his inhuman treatment of the young children of Vi^vantara, who had 
given them to him as an act of charity.^ Similarly, the grotesque features of 
the monsters of Mara’s army, who Satan-like wanted to turn the Buddha 
aside from the attainment of enlightenment, change the serious religious 
effect of the scene and add to it an incongruously comic element. For 
example, who will not be diverted by the red monster with a large head and 
small body, who is glaring fiercely and opening his mouth with his little 
fingers as if to frighten the Buddha ? A white owl is perched on the head of 
this monster : in India the owl is considered to be the harbinger of ill fortune. 

Some critics have complained of the lack of perspective in the paintings 
of Ajanta. This may be true to a certain extent of the earlier frescoes, but in 
the fifth century a.d. the painter understood how to convey the idea of 
depth or distance in his work. In the Abhisheka scene, painted in the back 
corridor of cave I, the drawing of the pillared hall shows that the artist was 
by then familiar with perspective since he has admirably conveyed the idea 
of distance in the drawing of the pillars- Similarly, on the right wall of 
cave XVI, in the birth-scene of the Buddha, wherein Maya is shown lying 
on a couch in a circular pavilion, the drawing of the pavilion is perfect 
(Plate LI /?), and it is apparent that one who did not possess a sense of 
perspective could not have drawn a circular object so accurately. But it is 
not for such petty distinctions that the art of Ajanta of the fifth century a.d. 
is to be admired. The skill of the painter should on the other hand be appre- 
ciated in the charming sweeps of the brush line, comprising subtle curves and 
undulations ; in the lovely contrasts of colours, whether bright or dark, all 
suggesting a refined taste; in the large variety of poses showing the keen 
observation of the artist and his delight in the manifold phases of life ; in 
the vivid expressions of the human figures, and in the exquisite decorative 
work, such as is to be seen in the lovely coiffures of the ladies, or the beauti- 
ful designs of their jewellery and dress; or in the fascinating representations 
of flowers, birds, and animals, real or mythological. The grouping of figures 
may appear bewildering to one unacquainted with Indian life, but each figure 
or design has its own significance in the telling of the story, and if any one of 
them were omitted the story would lose its zest. 

In the sixth century a.d. the Vakatakas w’^ere succeeded by the Ch^ukyas 
as rulers of the Deccan. The Chalukyas professed the Btahmanic faith, but 
in the beginning they were not only tolerant to the votaries of the Buddhist 
religion but emulated them in the styles of their rock-hewn architecture and 
painting. The temples carved by them in the living rock at their capital 
Vatapi, modern Badami, exist to this day, and although they contain Saivite 
and Vaishnavite sculpture, yet their architectural style is in imitation of that 
of a Buddhist vihdra, and one of these cave-temples, cave No. 3, bears traces 

* For the full story see Jataka (English Translation), vi. 246-305, Cambridge edition. 
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of painting which are analogous in style to those of Ajanta (Plate LII a). 
But a strict observer cannot help remarking that the paintings of Badami, 
though not much later in date than those of caves 1 and XVII of Ajanta, 
show a distinct falling off in the standard; the elegance of the features, the 
vividness of expression, and the freshness of the colours have all appreciably 
deteriorated, and artistic fancy and creative effort are replaced by insipid 
conventionality and soullness imitation. The sixth-century paintings of 
Ajanta itself, as shown on the pillars, ceilings, and friezes of caves IX and X, 
comprise floral designs of a stereotyped pattern, or the representations of 
the Buddha in the teaching attitude, seated on a throne and attended by two 
rA/^z/rJ-bearers, one on each side. The latter figures convey religious dignity 
to a certain extent, yet by frequent repetition they become monotonous, and 
further, such themes betray a lack of freedom and narrowness of vision in 
artistic effort. The apparent reason why the artists abandoned the wider field 
of the jdtakas which allowed full opportunity for the display of their powerful 
imaginations and superior technical skill, was that the ruling class and their 
officials professed a different religion and had therefore no interest in themes 
which reflected the glory of Buddhism; while such subjects as gods or kings 
seated on richly bedecked thrones and accompanied by princely attendants 
suited the idea of the majesty and grandeur of their own faith. Representa- 
tions of this class are found in great abundance both in Buddhist and Hindu 
art from the latter part of the sixth century a.d. onwards, and notable 
imitations of them may be seen in the murals of Padmanabhapuram in 
Travancore State, which belong to the eighteenth century or even later. 

In cave XXVI, which is supposed to be one of the latest caves at Ajanta, 
there arc inscriptions which palaeographically cannot be assigned to a later 
period than the sixth century a.d., and it appears that for political reasons the 
monasteries and the temples of Ajanta lost their religious importance about 
this period although Buddhism survived at Ellora for another century, i.e. 
down to the close of the seventh century a.d., or even somewhat later. In 
the ceilings of the Buddhist temples and monasteries of Ellora there are 
traces of painting, but the designs are of a set type, representing floral and 
creeper patterns, geometric devices, including the key-pattern in several 
forms, jewellery designs, and wood-work motifs, all of wliich can be seen in 
their original forms on the ceilings of the earlier temples at Ajanta. The 
colours at Ellora arc dull and insipid, perhaps owing to deterioration caused 
by weather conditions, since the caves of Ellora are more exposed to the sun 
and the rains of the monsoon than are those of their rivals at Ajanta. 

In the ceiling of the porch of the great Brahmanic temple, Kailasa, there 
are some layers of painting which may be contemporaneous with the original 
cutting of the temple, about the middle of the eighth century a.d., or a little 
later. In one of them a Brahmanic deity is represented in the act of adoration 
(Plate LII h). He is riding on a idrdula^ a mythical monster with the head. 
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mane and paws of a lion, and the horns of a bull or a buffalo. The head of 
this god bears a striking resemblance, both in conception and treatment, to 
the heads of the Bodhisattvas in the earlier paintings at Ajanta, but the 
other figures of this painting have been shown in such ugly attitudes that 
the beauty of feature and the religious expression conveyed in the delineation 
of the heads have lost their effect owing to the uncouthness of the poses. The 
treatment of the limbs further exhibits a disproportionate attenuation ; and 
the conventional forms of clouds, though copied from Ajanta, add in this 
subject to the general crudeness of the scheme. The colours also do not show 
a refined taste and the deterioration of the artistic sense is felt in every feature 
of the painting. 

In a circular band on the ceiling of the above-mentioned porch, another 
design may be noticed in which Yama and his consort are shown riding on a 
buifalo. There are two attendants in front of the buffalo, and some other 
figures behind the animal. The treatment of the hair, particularly the coiffures 
of the women, is in the Ajanta style, but the angular curves of the elbows and 
knees and the ghastly stare of the eyes show that the artist has lost his skill 
in giving proper shape to the limbs and appropriate expression to the faces. 
As the paintings of Kailasa have been found in several layers, one above the 
other, it appears that the paintings of the temple were executed at different 
periods, and the picture representing Yama should doubtless because of its 
debased style be assigned to the ninth or tenth century a.d. 

In the porch of the Kailasa are some more paintings executed on the 
architraves below the ceiling. Their date can be fixed with greater certainty, 
for they contain inscriptions mentioning the Paramaras of Malwa, who 
wielded much authority during the twelfth century a.d.^ The paintings of 
the architraves represent battle-scenes which both in spirit and technique 
appear to be allied to the North Indian (Rajput) paintings, and their con- 
nexion with Ajanta seems to be somewhat remote (Plate LIII a). The draw- 
ing of the elephant in these subjects suggests rapid movement, but the figures 
of the horses have become rather conventional owing to the artist’s freakish 
fancy in painting them all in a rearing attitude. 

At Ellora the ceilings of the Indra Sabha group of Jaina temples are also 
adorned with painting, and the representations of the apsarasas as shown 
therein are more akin to their prototypes at Ajanta than to their parallels in 
the Brahmanic cave at Kailasa described above. Owing to the heat of fires 
kindled for domestic as well as religious purposes, and the blackening effect 
of smoke, the original colours of these paintings have suffered much, but in 
places where they are in a comparatively better state of preservation the 
colours show the fondness of the artist for the use of vermilion (Plate LIII 

* For a description of these paintings sec the author’s paper. The Fresco Paintings of FJlora 
(p. 9), read before the XVIIth International Oriental Congress, held at Oxford, 1928, also the 
Anrmal Report of the Archaeological Department of Hyderabad^ 1933-4, pi. i. 
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The figures of the apsarasas with dark brown or swarthy complexions floating 
in the midst of the scarlet clouds of the evening appear with considerable 
perspective effect, and the grace of their limbs and the charm of their jewellery 
and dress, however scanty, are also admirably represented. Jaina artists were 
good copyists, and as the spirit of their religion has much in common with 
that of the Buddhist faith, the figures of the apsarasas in the ceilings of the 
Indra Sabha suggest almost the same beauty of pose, grace of movement, 
and love of decorative detail as one notices in the figures of the apsarasas 
painted in the monasteries of Ajanta. The art of Ellora is, however, purely 
imitative and does not show any creative power. In the chapter on sculpture 
it has already been stated that the Jaina group of Ellora caves was hewn 
during the ninth century a.d.^ and the painting of the ceilings of the Indra 
Sabha appears to belong to the same period. 

In concluding this brief survey of the painting of the Deccan it should be 
observed that the art of the country in the best period of its history is 
essentially Buddhist, both in spirit and in its outlook upon life. It must have 
originated, as has been stated above (p. 763), many centuries earlier than the 
advent of the Buddhist missionaries,^ but the humane teaching of this faith 
and the doctrine of unity binding the different aspects of nature into a 
common organism, inculcated in the sacred Buddhist literature, inspired 
the artist with visions embracing every phenomenon of the physical and 
the spiritual worlds. The majestic elephant, the beautiful swan, or the care- 
free deer with their nimble movements, the mischievous monkey, or even 
the venomous serpent, are all alike, as members of the family of life, capable 
of showing forth the divine qualities of sympathy and mercy. In the artist’s 
themes they are represented with all their natural characteristics, proving a 
close study of their instincts and physical features. The rajas and ranis play the 
religious role, but are pictured with all the desires and inclinations, and in all 
the adventures, of their normal life, including hunting expeditions, love epi- 
sodes, the life of exiles in the forest, battle-scenes, and the gay life of the court. 

The domestic life of the ordinary people is also fully represented, and the 
artist has shown the same zest in delineating their bamboo huts and earthen 
utensils as he has in depicting the gorgeous pavilions of royalty with ail 
their paraphernalia. The beauty of trees and natural scenery made a special 
appeal to his imagination, because the Buddha had attained enlightenment 
sitting under a banyan tree, while several other stately trees are associated 
with him in his previous incarnations, or in his next life as Maitreya. The 
painter has therefore delineated them in a variety of styles, in their spring 
grandeur, and also in autumnal beauty with red and pale brown leaves. 

* Supra, p. 757. 

* In the Raichur District, since a.d. 1914, three A§okan edicts have been discovered, one at 
Maski and the remaining two at Kopbal, both places being situated in the ancient gold area of the 
Deccan. For further information regarding these edicts see Monographs Nos. i and 10 of the 
Hyderabad Archaeological Series. 
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Human emotion is the salient feature of the art of Ajanta; but the religious 
element has given it on the whole a solemn tone and there is no air of 
wantonness in the entire panorama of Ajanta paintings. There are lovely 
women daintily arrayed and shown in delightful poses but the environment 
is instinct with the tears of things, and the dread solemnities of life are ever 
felt as present in the background. The subtle pattern of life has been executed 
with sympathy and love, with all its dark shades of pain and sorrow, anguish 
and disappointment, and its bright colours of joy and ecstasy, glory and 
success, controlled by a divine law, but responsive to the longings and needs 
of man through the power of religious faith and devotion. 

The standards of beauty of the human body do not of course coincide 
with those of Europe in the classical period, but the drawing of the Ajanta 
figures is not less effective than that of their European prototypes in regard to 
feminine grace of form and charm of pose, or masculine vigour and strength, 
activity and effort. In vividness of expression generally, and in religious 
feeling in particular, the paintings of Ajanta far excel their contemporaneous 
rivals in Europe. Such technical details as ‘cast shadows’ are rarely to be seen 
at Ajanta, but in the ceiling of cave II the cherubs, plump, rosy ganas^ at the 
four corners, have their necks below the chin painted in vermilion of a dark 
shade which contrasts with the fair complexion of their faces to give rounded 
effect.^ 

The high level of intellectual and technical development in the art of 
painting attained near the end of the fifth century began to lose its excellence 
about the middle of the sixth century a.d., when Ajanta gave place to Vatapi, 
with a new dynasty professing a different faith. At Ellora in the work of 
another dynasty, the Rashtrakutas, an after-glow of the art of Ajanta may be 
seen, but it had lost its splendour and was soon to fade. An aftermath is 
also to be noticed in the ceilings of the Indra Sabha and Jagannatha Sabha 
at Ellora, and that was perhaps its last phase in the Deccan. 

‘The glories of this art shone forth in far distant lands, in the rugged mountains 
of Afghanistan, in the lonely deserts of Central Asia, in the age- worn cultural climes 
of China and in the sea-girt lands of Ceylon, Java and Japan, but in the Deccan, 
the province of its own birth, its light grew dim by the eighth century a.d.,^ and 
we see the last flickering of it in the frescoes of Aurangabad and Ellora.’^ 

* See Ajanta^ ii, pi. xxx. 

* The wall-paintings of Bagh in the Gwalior State and of Sittanna vasal in the Pudukottai 
State show the influence of the art of Ajanta in Malwa and Southern India. The paintings of Bagh, 
being earlier (fifth or sixth century a.d.), exhibit the art in a more vigorous form than do the 
murals of Sittanna vasal, which have been assigned by experts to the seventh century a.d. 

^ G. Yazdani, Indian Art of the Buddhist Period^ Oxford University Press, 1937, p. 14, 
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TERRACOTTAS 

The potter’s craft, like that of the goldsmith, seems to have been intimately con- 
nected with the art of sculpture in ancient times. Potter and sculptor apparently 
had common religious ideals, and often executed identical or similar forms and 
artistic motifs through different mediums, the sculptor’s being stone or metal or 
wood, and the potter’s day, which was baked and finally finished with slips in 
different shades. 

In the excavations carried out at ancient religious sites in the Deccan terracotta 
figurines have been found in great abundance, notably at Kondapur, a village some 
forty-three miles west-north-west of i lyderabad. It was apparently one of the thirty 
walled towns to which Pliny has referred in his work, because coins and other relics 
showing a well-developed culture have been discovered there in very large num- 
bers. The number of terracotta figurines alone amounts to several hundred. These 
statuettes represent Bodhisattvas, and other religious or semi- 

religious beings (Plate LIV a-d). Animals are also represented, and they include 
the bull, the horse, and the ram among tame animals, and the lion among wild 
ones (Plate LV a~c). The figure of a parrot has also been found. Among other 
articles discovered are pieces of pottery with ornamental designs. They are very 
slender in manufacture with artistic shapes and fine polish. Some pieces on examin- 
ation show that they were made of kaolin, while others are of fine reddish clays. 
The ware was coated with slips of varying thickness, the colours of the slips 
being cream or light pink. The designs worked out on the ware are very pleasing; 
besides ornamental motifs, there are several religious symbols, one of them being 
a half-opened lotus shown at the left hand in the third row on Plate LVl. 
Another represents the sacred wheel, to be seen in the fourth row, second from 
the right, and another the fully opened lotus blossom which occurs so frequently 
on the sculpture of Amaravad, with which the antiquities of Kondapur seem to 
be contemporary. 

The figurines representing deities or religious personages are made of kaolin, 
and show fine modelling and delightful lines. As the features of these deities are 
non-Aryan, with thick short noses, thick lips, and round or oval faces, the potter 
had apparently people of his own stock in mind when he moulded the figures of 
the gods. The hair and head-gear are more conventional than realistic. In Plate LI V j 
the hair of the figure representing a Bodhisattva is shown in traditional stiff coils, 
a fashion which had become an essential feature of the hair of the Buddha in 
Northern India from about the second century a.d., and which reached the 
Deccan in that period or perhaps a century later. The other head in the same 
Plate (LIVZ>), representing another Bodhisattva or a yaksha^ has a very elaborate 
head-gear; but the salient feature of this statuette is the look of innocence and 
serenity so admirably expressed by the face. In Plate LIV c-d two different person- 
ages are represented whose head-gear is of different types ; the expressions of their 
faces speak of inward serenity. One of them has a smile on his lips. Another 
figure has his hair dressed straight down to his ears and neck and finally curled 
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up in a roll. This style of dressing the hair is more prominent in the two heads 
reproduced in the lower half of Plate LVII. The broad, prominent noses as well as 
the style of dressing the hair are reminiscent in these two figures of the representa- 
tions of dandified fools and drunkards sometimes found in European art, as in the 
illuminated margins of medieval manuscripts, the stone carvings of gargoyles in 
cathedrals and churches, or the later didactic paintings of Hogarth. There is even 
a possibility that the craftsmen of the Deccan copied such features from con- 
temporary Roman classical models, because at Kondapur several baked clay orna- 
ments on which the figures of Roman coins are impressed have been found; and 
there is literary evidence also to prove that a large trade was carried on between 
the Deccan and Mediterranean countries through the ancient port of Barygaza 
(modern Bharoch) on the western coast of India.* 

The head of a Bodhisattva in Plate LVII a is modelled like many other Deccanese 
sculptures of the fifth century a.d., but the thick nose of Dravidian type shows it 
to be of earlier origin, some time in the third. The repose and internal calm of this 
figure are marvellous. The h\iW.y yak sha (Plate LVII! a-b) represented with ela- 
borate head-gear may be Kuvera, who was a popular god among the Buddhists 
during the early centuries of the Christian era. The style of the ornamentation of 
the head-gear resembles to some extent that of the decoration of the head-dresses 
of Saka or Parthian donors of cave-temples in Western India, whose statues may 
be seen at Kondane and other Buddhist religious sites (Plate XXIII).^ 

The terracottas representing animal figures show neat workmanship and a 
definite trend towards realism. The head of the ram (Plate LV b) is a good example 
of the latter tendency, although the rolls of wool around the animaPs neck have 
made the presentation somewhat conventional. The mane of the lion (Plate LV^) 
has somewhat the same stereotyped effect. The figure of the lion in general is 
rather dumpy, as are also the representations of the horse and the bull. The short, 
thick horns of the bull, its muzzle, and neck ornaments resemble very closely those 
of the .bulls (nandts) of the Saivite temples of Telihgana of the tenth to thirteenth 
centuries, and it appears that the traditions regarding the above features established 
by the potters of the early centuries of the Christian era were followed by the 
sculptors of the Deccan for over a millennium afterwards. 

At Kondapur terracotta figurines of a primitive type have also been found; they 
represent Hariti and the mother goddess, Earth (Plate LVIII c-d\ the latter having 
been found in very large numbers. Their workmanship is somewhat crude, and 
they are made of red earth, being solid in form in contrast to the kaolin figurines 
described above, which arc hollow and were made in moulds. 

In the excavations which have been carried out by the Archaeological Depart- 
ment of Hyderabad at Paithan and Mask! a considerable number of terracotta 
figurines has been discovered, but they do not exhibit that fine craftsmanship 
which is to be noticed in the Kondapur statuettes. The elaborate style of dressing 
and decorating the hair, as shown in these terracottas at Mask! and Paithan, closely 
resembles the style of some of the early sculptures of the Buddhist vihdras^ notably 
that of the head-dress of the figure carved at Bhaja. 

* Pliny, xii, 84. Strabo reports that 120 ships sailed from Myos-hormos for India, when Callus 
was prefect in Egypt (25 b.c.). 

^ Sec also J. Burgess, ‘Buddist Cave Temples*, 1883, p. 9. 
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The poorness of material, the insignificant size, and the frail nature of the terra- 
cottas are obvious defects because of which they can hardly be considered as 
definitely works of art, but none can deny the skill of the craftsmen in giving the 
figurines such vivid expressions, or in shaping them with such realistic effect. 


APPENDIX B 

THE ART OF DANCING AS REPRESENTED IN THE 
SCULPTURE AND PAINTING OF THE DECCAN 

References have already been made to certain dancing scenes in the sections of this 
chapter on Sculpture and Painting.^ Similar references may also have been made by 
other contributors to this volume who deal with the cultural and literary activities 
of the Deccan in the early period. The object of the present note is to familiarize 
the student with certain phases of dancing as it was actually practised, and as it is 
shown in the sculpture or painting of the Deccan. The history of Indian dancing 
based on literature or tradition is, however, not to be found in this essay, and the 
student must look for it in standard books on the subject.^ 

The sculptures of the chaitya-cTLYts at Kondane and Karle belong to roughly the 
same period, that is the first or second century b.c. ; and these sculptures are also 
contemporary with, or slightly later than, the painting on the left wall of the 
chaitya-cdiY^ (No. lo) at Ajanta, which on palaeograpliic grounds has been assigned 
to the early part of the second century b.c.^ As the dancing steps and attitudes of 
the performers in the latter painting are not so clear there as in the sculptures at 
Kondane and Karle, it will be advantageous to the student if the steps and poses 
shown at the latter sites are studied first. 

At Kondane the art, as represented in Plates IV-V, is of a primitive type, com- 
prising only leaping and whirling such as is to be seen in the dances of primitive 
tribes in India and its borderlands to this day. The four episodes carved at Kondane 
however exhibit a considerably developed art in which reciprocity and balance are 
admirably maintained, both in the graceful movements of the hmbs of the per- 
formers and in the attractive display of their emotional gestures. In subject (tf) 
there are three artistes, the man being in the middle, with two women, one on each 
side of him. The swing and movement suggested by the bodies of the male dancer 
and the woman on his left are in happy consonance with their hints of amorous 
dalliance; the man stretches out his arm to caress the chin of the woman with his 
hand, while she has coquettishly lowered hers to finger the fringe of his girdle. 
The other arm of this woman is gracefully moulded with the hand on the hip. 
The bent knees of both figures suggest movement, as if they are dancing — ^perhaps 
taking alternate steps forward and backward like a swinging pendulum. The third 
artiste in this panel, to the left of the male figure, is also dancing but seems to be 
executing a figure of her own. She is, however, evidently a part of the group of 

* Stipra, pp. 744-5 » 759. * Like Bharata’s Natya Sdstra, ^ Supra, p. 762. 
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three since she has her hand on the bow-string of the male dancer. She may have 
been taking short steps forward and backward, or moving in a semi-circle while 
keeping her hold on the bow-string and thus her connexion with the other two in 
the dance. 

In panel {b) the male artiste appears with one female dancer only, who has grasped 
his sash in the movement of the dance. That the man is a soldier was indicated by 
the bow in panel (a) and is shown in this panel by a heavy mace or club which he 
carries. The inclination of the heads of both figures and the way in which their 
arms are stretched out towards one another suggest graceful dalliance and con- 
vey a sense of balanced poise, while the bent knees and pressure of the body on the 
toes might be the prelude to any movement from the rhythmic easy step of a 
minuet to the swift whirl of a reel or a polka. 

In panel V a the male artiste has occupied the alternate position, keeping the 
woman dancer to his left and inclining his own head towards her and also holding 
her waist-girdle with his outstretched hand. The poise of the male figure in this 
panel suggests violent activity, while the woman when left alone by her partner 
in the course of the dance would have floated softly with a graceful, swan-like 
movement. 

In panel V b the male dancer appears alone; he has a square shield tied to his arm. 
His left arm is gracefully curved, and he has bent his left leg and placed it beliind 
the right in such a manner that the toes of his left foot rest on those of the right. 
The right leg and foot are placed firmly on the ground and the entire body seems 
to rock on it in a most attractively graceful fashion. This may be a special dan- 
cing step, or an accepted way of acknowledging the applause of the spectators, 
since it is evidently the final episode of the performance shown in the previous 
three panels. 

The dancer has a smile on his face, and as his features as well as his accoutre- 
ments are completely non-Ar}^an, it is interesting to note that dancing was clearly 
a well-developed art among the people of the Deccan even in the centuries preceding 
the Christian era, since it has already been pointed out that the chaitya~C2ivc at 
Kondane was hewn at some time during the second century b.c.* 

On the fagade of the chatty a at Karle, which is nearly the same age as its rival at 
Kondane, are carved figures of dancers in twelve panels. It will not be possible, 
owing to limitations of space, to describe them all here, but four of them which 
most vividly exhibit grace of poise and agility of movement are studied below. 
The dancers appear in pairs of male and female figures. They are aborigines, as is 
shown by their costumes and ornaments. The male figures have narrow pieces of 
cloth wound round their heads like turbans or pugarees; their loin-cloths are also 
very narrotv, but artistically draped, and the scarfs round the arms and shoulders 
of all the figures are tastefully arranged. The ornaments arc heavy and solid but 
plentiful, matching the exuberant spirit of the dancers (Plate XXIV a-h\ 

The use of heavy anklets by Indian women from their girlhood has perhaps an 
adverse effect on the shape of their legs, and this may be the reason why they are 
generally represented as disproportionately thin in their lower part both in the 
sculpture and the painting of the Deccan, particularly in the early period (Plate 
XXVIII b\ 


* Supra^ P* 717* 
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In Plate XXIV a both the man and the woman have curved their bodies, but the 
position of their legs suggests active movement, some kind of one- or two-step 
or fox-trot. Their arms are placed fondly round each other’s shoulders and the 
inclination of the head of the woman with the expression of contentment to be 
noticed on her face is very effective. She is wearing a large set of ivory or conch 
bangles round her wrists,' and heavy metal anklets above her feet. The five-string 
ornament round her waist is attractively executed. 

The next subject (Plate XXIV hi) perhaps represents reversing in the dance; the 
woman dancer who was on the left of her male companion in the last scene is now 
on his right. She has raised her arms and joined her hands to suggest that she is 
tired of her partner and desires to run away, although he is stiU clasping her. In 
the mimic struggle her dress has become disarrayed, a device to suggest sexual 
feeling. 

The third subject (Plate LIX d) shows the pair again dancing. The woman’s 
steps, from the poise shown, appear to be short but quick, the man’s comparatively 
long but slow. The woman has placed her arm round the waist of her male part- 
ner to maintain her balance in dancing, while with the other hand she has 
raised her head-scarf, or ornament, to suggest an emotional mood. The male 
dancer has placed his arm in a caress round the shoulders of his partner while his 
bent head suggests that he reciprocates her advances. 

The last subject (Plate LIX h) shows both the figures as if they have just come to 
a halt, their poses showing that the dance is that moment over. The waist ornament 
of the woman and the cloth girdle of the man have been disarranged by the move- 
ment of dancing. I'he girl wears an expression of pleasure and happiness while 
her companion’s features also show enjoyment. He holds a bouquet or a large 
lotus flower in his left hand. Among the ornaments of the woman the anklets 
especially are extremely thick and heavy. 

The earliest painting at Ajanta in which dancing is represented is that on the 
left wall of cave X, which, as was stated above, belongs to the second century b.c., 
if not earlier.^ The painting has a religious significance, for the dancing is shown 
near the Bodhi-tree under which Gautama received the enlightenment. There arc 
fifteen artistes, of whom three are dancers and the rest musicians. They arc all 
female. These women apparently belong to the orchestra attached to the monastery 
in the garden of which the Bodhi-tree is shown. Two of the musicians have long 
trumpets, which may be either of horn or of metal. The others are clapping their 
hands, an action which is still used in India and other oriental countries to mark 
time, or to produce the high pitch effect in music. Among the dancers one has raised 
and curved her arms in a style which suggests that she is about to revolve on her 
toes. The other two have inclined their bodies on one side by bending one leg, and 
have curved their right arms gracefully upwards and placed the tips of their thumbs 
on their heads, w hile the left hand is placed on the hip on the same side, the object 
being primarily to keep the balance of the body while dancing in short wavy steps, 
and also to produce an effective pose by making two beautiful loops (or curves), 
one with the right arm and the other with the left. Just this pose and just such steps 
arc quite common in India and may be observed in the dancing of the present day, 

* Such sets of ivory bangles arc still worn in the Deccan by Lambada women and other primitive 
peoples. * Ajanta^ pt. iii, p. i, n. i. 
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but it is interesting to note that they were practised in the second century b.c. 
and must have originated still earlier. 

Dancing in the same style is shown in a clearer manner in an episode of the 
Mahajanaka Jataka, painted on the left wall of cave I, which is some seven centuries 
later than cave X. In this subject the dancer is wearing a skirt of striped silk and a 
fuIl-slecved jacket of brocade or some other embroidered stuff (Plate LX a). Her 
ornaments include rich jewels and her crown and hair decoration further suggest 
that dancing-girls received handsome fees for their performances. The pose of the 
artiste in this subject is almost the same as that of the two dancers in cave X, but 
the curves of her arms, wrists, and hands suggest an emotional intensity, evidently 
in accord with the movement of the other parts of the body, which shows a distinct 
advance upon the previous ideals and psychology of the art. The dancer has a 
band of musicians to help her in the performance; they are again all women. 
Two of them are playing cymbals, one a pair oitablas (tympanum drums), another 
the mirdang (a double drum with a narrow ring between the two parts), and a third 
a guitar or some other stringed instrument with a bowl at the end, and two flutes. 
The variety of musical instruments also shows development in the art of music. 
The two drums pictured in this painting have the usual leather strips round their 
bowls, such as are to be noticed tied on the tablas even at the present time. Sir C. V. 
Raman, the eminent physicist, is of the opinion that the Indian iabla was the first 
instrument of its kind from which all the seven notes of music could be produced, 
and that this effect was secured by dividing the top leather covering into three 
circular bands, brown, white, and black, each of varying thickness. Further, for 
the purpose of stretching the top leather, sixteen strings were tied round the bowl 
of the tabla. This drum travelled to the West from the East, and although the seven 
notes of music can be produced by the kettle-drum, or tympanum-drum, and 
although Beethoven has also used a tympanum-drum as an independent instrument 
of music, yet in India the tabla was used much earlier, as is shown in this painting 
of the fifth century a.d. 

In cave I there is another dance-scene delineated on the left wall of the front 
gallery. The painting is much damaged but the figures of two dancers can easily 
be made out (Plate LX b). The performance is shown as taking place in a royal 
pavilion in which a Naga king and queen are seated on a cushion in a mood of 
dalliance, and a large number of maidservants and male guards are either occupied 
in serving refreshments (?) or watching the dance. A princely person dressed in a 
long coat of embroidered stuff, among the designs of which the figures of geese 
and oxen can be made out, may be seen sitting between two pillars on the opposite 
side to the Naga king and his royal consort. 

The steps of the dancer near the Naga pair are not clear to us because she has 
moved behind the cushion to let the pair have full privacy in their love-making. 
But her raised arm, and the hand, in which she holds a short stick, indicate that 
she is still dancing, while a mischievous side-long glance of her eyes suggests that 
she is showing amusement at the conduct of the royal pair. 

The principal dancer may be seen near the feet of the Naga queen, but the face 
of the artiste is towards the chief dressed in the long embroidered coat. The lower 
part of the body of the dancer is considerably damaged in the original painting, but 
the right hand placed on the hip, and the right leg bent at the knee and raised 
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up to the knee of the left leg can easily be made out, and suggest that the dancer 
had poised herself on one foot, in readiness for a sinuous undulating movement. 
The head of the dancer is charmingly posed in this painting. 

About a century later than the two dance-scenes of cave I at Ajanta, described 
above, is the Aurangabad sculpture of cave VII, which represents a group of seven 
artistes, of whom the one in the middle is a dancer. As the subject is carved in the 
shrine of a monastery, it would seemingly represent a performance which was in 
vogue in Buddhist temples as a part of the ritual on the occasion of certain feasts. 
The sculpture has much in common, in regard to the pose of the dancer and the 
musical instruments of the orchestra, with the dance scene painted on the wall of 
the left corridor of cave I at Ajanta (Plate LXI <z). The artistic dress of the dancer 
noticed in the Ajanta painting is, however, not to be seen in this sculpture, but the 
poise of the body and the suggestion of movement are more effective in the sculp- 
ture than in the painting. The dancer has only the toes of her right foot touching 
the ground, but the right leg, although bent at the knee, would have supported 
the body when the dancer moved herself in graceful curves, and took steps forwards 
and backwards, or sideways. The musical instruments shown in this group are 
the cymbals, the flute, the pair oiiablaSy and a round drum. 

Under the influence of Saktism the organizations of dancers and musicians 
attached to the Brahma nic temples developed both in magnitude and artistic 
qualities during the medieval period (eighth to thirteenth centuries), and large 
numbers of most lovely dance-poses may be seen on the exteriors of temples in the 
Deccan. The Great Temple at Palampet, which was built during the reign of the 
Kakatiya king, Ganapati, in a.d. 1213, has figure-brackets representing female 
dancers in characteristic attitudes.* Four of these sculptures, which are of black 
stone of a close-grained variety, will be described here. Emotional gestures, 
which are an essential adjunct of the art of dancing in India, are shown with 
much effect in these representations. In Plate XXXVIII b the curves of the body 
alternate rhythmically; the loop made by the right arm, which is raised, is balanced 
by the curve of the left arm, which slants in the opposite direction; similarly the 
curve of the right leg, which has been made by raising the foot, is matched by 
the outward inclination of the hip on the left side and the bend of the left leg. 
The exquisite manicured fingers with their delicate movements, suggestive of an 
emotional temperament, and their symbolic bendings, add to the artistic effect of 
the pose; and the attitude of the body appears to have changed at each step taken 
by the dancer. 

Subject (2) perhaps represents the second step in the course of the dance, because 
in this representation (Plate XXXIX a) the artiste has raised and bent her left leg in- 
stead of the right, as in the previous subject. Her two arms are raised and the fingers 
are spread and joined in a most expressively charming way. The beauty of a slen- 
der, pliant waist and well-developed breasts is accentuated by the curving, wavy 
line of the entire body, which rises and falls with gentle and sinuous grace. 

The third subject (Plate XXXIX b) evidently represents an intermediate step, in 
which the dancer has curved her right leg in front of the left; but only her toes 
rest on the ground, the heel being raised above it. The gesture made with the 
fingers is significant and apparently corresponds to the meaning of the steps as 

* Supra, p. 759. 
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part of an artistic pattern. The fourth subject (Plate LXI b) also represents a 
dancer, whose lower garment has slipped down in dancing, while a mischievous 
litde monkey is pulling at it. The representation may possibly have some mythical 
reference, but to a layman the subject seems to be unpleasingly erotic, and 
sculptures demonstrating sexual love are indeed to be seen in great abundance on 
medieval Brahmanic temples; in the Great Temple at Palampct also, described 
above, there exists a vast array of maithma pairs, most of them in indecent 
attitudes. Otherwise the lines of the body of this particular dancer are so drawn as 
to give a rhythmic effect. 

The art of dancing reached its high-water mark in the Deccan in the thirteenth 
century a.d., and although it has survived in some of the South Indian States up to 
the present day, much of its grace and vitality are lost. Only the semblance still 
exists; the spirit has vanished. 
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I- Introduction; Punch-marked coins; Roman coins. 

IT. Satavahana Coina^^c; Plarly Saravahana Rulers, the differ- 
ent types of their coins — coins of Sati, Satakana or Sata- 
kani (Elephant type. Lion type. Bull type, Llomo type); 
coins of Apilaka and Me^t»has viiti. Later Satavahanas; 
Gautamfputra Satakarni’s coins, popular type in pot in 
issues, an Elephant with upraised trunk and IcjE^end on 
the obverse and the Ljjain symbol on the reverse; some 
coins bear an Elephant on the obverse and a Tree on 
the reverse; some lead and potin coins have a Lion or 
an Tdephant on one side and the Ljjain symbol or a 
Tree on the other; this kip^ also counterstruck the silver 
coins of Nahapana with Ehjiitya, having the former’s 
let'cnd on one side and the Ujjain symbol on the other. 
Vasishthiputra Pulumavi, his coins Heines |j:encrally of the 
Idephant and Chaitya type, but the round lead ctjins bear 
a Xhree-arched Hill and the legend on the obverse and the 
Ujjain symbol on the reverse. A silver coin of this king has 
been found in Bhelsa. ^ivasrl, his lead coins found in 
Andhra-</i?jvv bear a Xhree-arched Hill and a River wuth 
the legend on the obverse and the decorative LTjjain symbol 
on the reverse, J^ivaskanda SatakarnI, one coin bears the 
Xhree-arched Hill and the Ujjain symbol, and another 
a Horse to the right and the Ujjain symbol. Vajha-sri 
Satakarni issued coins of different types— - one type show's a 
Xhree-arched or Six-arched Hill together wdth other sym- 
bols on the obverse, and the Ujjain symbol on the reverse. 
Another type has a Horse on the obverse and the Ujjain 
symbol on the reverse. Sometimes the Horse has a Cre- 
scent above it. A third ty'pc show^s an Elephant, with the 
trunk hanging down, on the obv'erse. He also issued 
coins of the Vidarbha type and lead coins with the symbol 
of a Ship w'ith tw^^o Masts, Xhis king issued silver coins as 
well, their type being imitated from the Kshatrapa coinage. 
Vijaya and ChandasrI Satakarni, the coins of both show 
the Elephant wdth upraised trunk on the obverse and the 
Ujjain symbol on the reverse. 

Ill, Post-Satavahana Coinage — Introduction, (i) Early Gold 
Coins, (2) Xhe Ikshvaku Coinage, (3) Xhc Vakataka Coin- 
age, (4) X'he Salahkayana Coinage, (5) Xhe Coinage of the 
Chalukyas of Badami, (6) Xhe Coinage of the Rashtrakutas, 
(7) Xhe Coinage of the Later Chalukyas of Kalyanl, (8) 
Xhe Ivalachuri Coinage, (9) Xhe Coinage of the E^astern 
Chalukyas of Veiigi, (10) Xhc Coinage of the Yadavas, 
(11) Xhc Coinage of the Silaharas, (12) The Coinage of the 
Kladambas, and (13) Xhe Coinage of the Kakatiyas. 




THE COINAGE OF THE DECCAN 

{C. 400 B.C. to C. A.D. 1300) 

I 

INTRODUCTION 

I N the present chapter we propose to make a survey of the coinage of the 
Deccan from c. 400 b.c. to c. a.d. 1300, which is the period covered by 
this volume of the Hhfory of the Deccan. The Deccan and Southern India 
are remarkably rich in epigraphical material bearing on their history ; the in- 
scriptions of the Satavahanas, the Vakatakas, the Chalukyas, the Rash trakutas, 
and the Yadavas are much more numerous than those of their contemporaries 
in the north, the Suhgas and the Kanvas, the Guptas and the Vardhanas, the 
Pratiharas and the Gahadavalas. In the realm of sculpture and also in that 
of architecture, art made striking progress in Deccan and Southern India, but 
strangely enough it had little influence on the coinage. In this realm the North 
can well claim superiority over the Deccan. Not a single dynasty of the Dec- 
can or of Southern India produced a coin series which can compare with the 
Gupta coinage in artistic beauty, variety, and fine workmanship. 

The Satavahana coinage is numerous, but it is generally crude. The 
Vakatakas and the Rashtrakutas do not appear to have issued any coins at 
all; the coinage of the Chalukyas is scarce and intermittent. The Yadavas 
indeed did issue a regular series of coins in gold, but these have been handed 
down only in very small quantities. The gold coins of the Chalukyas and of 
the Yadavas can only have been employed in big monetary transactions. The 
ordinary man of the Deccan did not, it would seem, derive much benefit 
from the coinage which the different states issued from time to time. He 
apparently had to carry on his daily business by means of barter and with the 
help of cowries. However, we come across silver punch-marked coins in the 
Deccan, and the Satavahanas minted a great mass of coinage in lead and in 
copper. These latter types may well have been used in some daily transactions. 

¥unch-marked coins 

The earliest coinage of the Deccan probably consisted of silver punch- 
marked money. ^ The antiquity of this medium of exchange was once referred 

* As in Northern India, the Deccan had no punch-marked coins in gold. There were small gold 
spherules in circulation with minute marks on the obverse, which will be referred to later (p. 799) ; 
but they cannot strictly be called punch-marked coins. In Gibb’s collection there was a gold coin 
about I in. in diameter and 57*2 grains in weight, which had several punched marks such as an 
Arrow-head, a Cross, a Conch, two Sris^ See. (Elliot, PL II, 60). But the presence of two sris 
shows that the coin docs not belong to any regular punch-marked series. Copper punch-marked 
coins have not so far been found in the Deccan. 
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to prehistoric times on the strength of such coins having been found in 
megalithic tombs. But subsequent evidence has shown that the money 
foimd in these tombs sometimes included not only punch-marked pieces but 
also Roman coins, making it quite clear that not all such megalithic con- 
structions could be dated back to prehistoric times. The antiquity of the 
punch-marked coinage of the Deccan and Southern India cannot thus be as- 
signed to a date earlier than that of the punch-marked coinage of Northern 
India; they were in fact probably not struck earlier than c. 500 b.c. 

Hoards of punch-marked coins have been found in the Deccan at Singa- 
varam and Gudivada in the Krishna district; at Venna, Bhimlipattan, and 
Rothulpalem in the Vizagapattan district; at Karmanehi in the Kurnul dis- 
trict; at Karimnagar in the Hyderabad State; at Shinhi in the Kolhapur 
district, and at Sultanpur near Wai in the Satara district. 

Among these hoards, the Sultanpur find is especially unusual and distinc- 
tive; it consists entirely of silver coins, double, single, and half-Karshapanas 
being the denominations. They have only one large symbol on the obverse 
and none on the reverse (PI. LXII, 1-2). The weight of these coins is 50 and 
49* 5 grains respectively. These coins are usually regarded as early, but their 
precise date is difficult to determine. 

The silver punch-marked coins of the Singavaram hoard, believed to have 
been discovered in 1954, were apparently 40,000 in number. The hoard is 
said to have filled a pit 3X3 ft. in dimension. But only seventy-one coins 
could eventually be procured for the collection in the Madras Museum. If 
these are truly representative of the hoard, we may conclude that all the coins 
were probably half-Karshapanas in denomination ; their weight varies from 20 
to 3ograins. These coins constitute a variety peculiar to Andhra-desa. They are 
thin and struck in repousse \ thus the symbols are convex in appearance and 
the coins have become cup-shaped.* The number of symbols on these coins 
is four and not five (PI. LXII, 3-4). On PL I.XII, 3 we have Elephant at the 
top and two Bulls yoked to a plough at the bottom; on either side there is a 
Knob with circles or crescents around. On PI. LXII, 4, Branch symbol re- 
places the Bulls yoked to a plough. The symbols occur on one side only and 
the reverse is blank. In a few cases four symbols appear on both sides, where 
those on one side appear very indistinct and faded. In the case of these rare 
coins it appears that when the original symbols became worn out, a new set 
of four symbols was stamped on the original blank reverse.^ 

The coins of the Singavaram hoard bear a curious resemblance to those 
of the Paila hoard discovered in the Kheri district of U.P. Both have only 
four symbols on the obverse, among which the Sun and the Six-armed 
symbol, so common on most of the varieties of the punch-marked coins, are 
conspicuous by their absence. The coins of the Paila hoard, however, follow 
the 24 rafti standard, whereas those of the Singavaram hoard are struck to the 

* JNSI, XV, 55. * Trans, of International N urn, Conf.y 1936, p. 395. 
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standard of 3 2 rattis or about j 6 grains. There is a greater resemblance between 
the coins of the Singavaram hoard and those of the Sonepur hoard discovered 
in Orissa. Both are half-Panas, weighing about 20 to 25 grains each. The Sun 
and the Six-armed symbol are absent from both. Bothhave the Elephant and a 
pair of Bulls yoked to a plough among their symbols. It is likely that these 
coins may be a pre-Mauryan issue. Such coins as those found in the Sonepur 
hoard may possibly have been issued by the Nandas after their conquest of 
Orissa and the type may have been later imitated and modified in Andhra-^^/^, 
as suggested by the Singavaram hoard. The number of symbols on the Singa- 
varam hoard coins is also four, but they are in relief and not in depression, as 
is the case with the coins in the Sonepur hoard. 

The remaining hoards of punch-marked coins found in the Deccan are 
of the usual type, having five symbols on the obverse and weighing about 
52 grains each. They are Karshapanas of the 32 ratti standard. An analysis 
of 2,846 punch-marked coins in the Madras Museum shows that about 
20 per cent, of them belong to the pre-Mauryan type of five-symbol coins, 
and the rest to the Mauryan varieties.* The same is probably true of other 
hoards found in the Deccan. 

The Mauryan punch-marked coins of the Deccan seem to have been 
introduced into that country as a natural consequence of the Mauryan con- 
quest. Pre-Mauryan five-symbol punch-marked coins were not withdrawn 
from circulation by the Mauryas, and so some of them must have travelled 
to the Deccan with the Mauryan armies. They are therefore naturally found 
in the Deccan, though in a small percentage. 

How long punch-marked coins remained in circulation in the Deccan is a 
difficult question to answer. The Satavahanas introduced their own coinage 
soon after the establishment of their dynasty, but this did not oust the punch- 
marked silver currency. Down to c. a.d. iio the Satavahanas issued coins 
in lead and copper only, and these of course could not take the place of silver 
punch-marked coins. During the second century a.d. four Satavahanas 
kings issued silver coins, but they are extremely rare and were perhaps in- 
tended to meet the needs of northern Maharashtra and Gujarat, which were 
accustomed to a silver currency. Punch-marked coins, therefore, may have 
continued to circulate in the Deccan even after the disappearance of the 
Mauryan rule. In the Mambalam hoard, found in Madras, there were 770 
punch-marked coins of the pre-Mauryan type, together with one coin of 
Augustus. In the Tondananathan hoard found in the South Arcot district 
there were twenty-seven punch-marked coins in association with three aurei 
of Tiberius. It is therefore clear that punch-marked silver coins continued in 
circulation down to the end of the first century a.d. The majority of them 
were struck by the usual method of first preparing flans of the requisite weight 
and size and then punching the symbols on them. But in some localities, as at 

* I owe this information to Miss Vanaja of the Madras Museum. 
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Kondapur, moulds were used and punch-marked coins were cast from them. 
In the Kondapur excavations, both the moulds and the punch-marked silver 
coins cast from them were discovered; their date is approximately the first 
century a.d. 

There is no archaeological evidence to show that silver punch*markcd 
coins continued in circulation in the Deccan after c, a.d. 200 . A verse in the 
Naradasmriti (c, a.d. 500 ) states that the silver Karshapanas were then 
current in the south. ^ But so far we have not found any punch-marked coins 
which can be confidently ascribed to so late a date. 

Some copper punch-marked coins have been found in Malwa, as also cast 
copper coins. But none of these have so far been found in the Deccan. 

Roman Coins in the Deccan 

There was steady and continuous trade between the ports on the coast of 
Andht2L-desa and the Roman Empire, and several Roman coins have been 
found in the Deccan at places like Athirala in the Cudappah district; Gumad, 
Kolpad, Salihundam in the Vizagapattan district; Mallyapalem, Ongole, 
and Vinukonda in the Guntur district; Nagarjunikonda and Vidyadurra- 
puram in the Krishna district; Nadyal in the Kurnul district, and Garparti in 
the Nalgonda district.^ The Roman emperors represented in the hoards 
were ruling during the first and second centuries a.d. and their coins are 
found in territories over which the Satavahanas were ruling. The Sata- 
vahana currency, however, remained uninfluenced by the patterns and 
designs of the Roman coinage; no gold or silver coins were minted in the 
Deccan in imitation of the Roman tj^es. 

II 

SATAVAHANA COINAGE 

Among the ruling families of the Deccan, no other house has left us so 
varied and numerous a coinage as the Satavahana dynasty. The Satavahanas 
issued coins usually in lead and copper. They minted no gold coins and their 
silver coins are very rare. 

The Satavahana coinage occurs in great quantity and usually it shows no 
foreign influence. But it also shows hardly any artistic merit or originality. 
Busts of the issuers do not appear on copper and lead coins. Silver coins were 
issued only by four rulers, Gautamiputra Satakarni, VasisthJputra Satakarni, 
Vasishthiputra Pujumavi, and Gautamiputra Yajfia-^ri- Satakarni, and only 
eight specimens of these have been found so far. Some of them show good 
portraits and are not without some skill in design. The representations of the 
lion, the horse, the bow and arrow, the elephant, the homo sign, &c., 

* Karshdpano dakshirMsydm diii raupyah pravartate^ i, 57. 

* Ancient India, ii, 116 ff. 
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which figure among Satavahana motifs, are usually very crude and inartistic. 
Some of the coins bear legends, but usually they are either too fragmentary 
or too short to help in the reconstruction of history. The Satavahanas did not 
borrow the practice of their northern neighbours, the Western Kshatrapas, of 
introducing the name of the father of the issuer. Thus it is often difficult to 
identify the ruler concerned, since there were in many cases several kings of 
the same name, such as Kanha, Satakarni, Puloma, Svatikarna, &c. There 
are also various kings of the dynasty, for example Simuka, Purnotsanga 
Lambodara, Hala, and Mandalaka, who are not represented in the coin- 
age ; on the other hand there are some kings like Kumbha Satakarni, Saka 
Satakarni, and Karna Satakarni, who are known from the coinage alone 
and are unknown to the Puranas and the inscriptions. It is no doubt often 
true that the Puranas, inscriptions, and coins help to some extent in recon- 
structing the history of the dynasty, but sometimes the data which they 
afford merely serve to introduce uncertainty, since in several cases there is no 
mutual agreement. 

We propose to describe only the important types of coins issued by the 
rulers of the dynasty. 


B^rly Satavahana Rulers 

The question as to which king initiated the Satavahana coinage cannot 
yet be satisfactorily answered. The third king of the dynasty, according to the 
Pauranic list, was Satakarni, and he was a powerful ruler known as the lord 
of the entire Deccan. It is usually assumed that the copper and lead coins 
which bear the legend Siri Sdta or Satakarni or Sdtakarna were issued by him. 
The palaeographical evidence of these coin legends suggests that they were 
minted some time during the period 150 to 50 b.c. 

The Pauranic list, however, shows that there were several kings of the 
dynasty who bore the name of Satakarni. The sixth ruler had this same name 
and it is possible to argue that kings like Meghasvati, Svati, Skandasvati, and 
Svatikarna, the 9th, the loth, the iith, and the 14th in the Pauranic list, may 
also have abbreviated their names into Sati or Sata and issued some of the 
coins bearing the legends Sata or Sati. 

During the last decade three coins of a king named Satavahana have come 
to light; one of these was found at Kondapur and the other two were prob- 
ably obtained in the former Hyderabad State. Professor V. V. Mirashi holds 
that the king Satavahana who issued these coins was the founder of the 
dynasty and ruled earlier than the king Sata or Satakarni of the coins men- 
tioned earlier. The Pauranic list of kings in fact does not mention Satavahana 
as the founder of the dynasty, but inscriptions describe it as the Satavahana- 
kula,^ suggesting that it was brought into prominence first by Satavahana. 
It is quite possible that Satavahana was an earlier or immediate predecessor 

* JEf, viii, 93. 
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of Simuka, the first king, and he might have issued these coins which bear 
his name. The fact that his coins are found so far only in the Hyderabad terri- 
tory, while those of Sata or Satakarni are found in Western India, Malwa and 
Tripuri, would seem to show that the latter was a later prince, who ruled the 
empire after it had expanded beyond the Vindhyas. Satavahana was an earlier 
ruler and might have been the founder of the house. A son of queen Naganika, 
who was the wife of the third king of the dynasty, was also named Satava- 
hana, and might perhaps have been called after an earlier and more glorious 
ancestor. 

Unless, however, more decisive evidence should become available, the 
above theory cannot be accepted. If king Satavahana of the new coins was 
indeed a predecessor of Simuka, one wonders why coins of Simuka and his 
brother Krishna should also not have been found. Secondly, it is quite pos- 
sible that king Satavahana of the coins in question might have been one of 
the sons of Naganika, whose name actually occurs in the Nanaghat inscrip- 
tions. Purnotsanga, Avho is mentioned in the Puranas as the successor of the 
first Satakarni, might have been his biruda. Until wc get further evidence, we 
cannot solve this problem. 

We shall now proceed to describe the chief types of Satavahana, Sata, Sati, 
and Satikarna. 


Coins of Satavahana 
'Elephant type 

Copper; square; o*8o in.; no grains; Malwa; JNSI, vii, i. 

Obv. Elephant with trunk upraised; legend, diagonally across the coin, Rano 
sari Sadavaha\nd\, 

Rev. Ujjain symbol and some other minor symbols. 

Lead; oval; -i Xo*35 in.; 98*9 grains; from Kondapur; JNSI, xi, 5. 

Obv. Elephant, facing right, with trunk hanging down ; legend, Siri Sadavaha[na ] . 
Rev. Big Ujjain symbol, with a circle between two orbs. LXII 6 

Coins of Sata 
Elephant type 

Lead; round; 1*5 in.; loi grains; Malwa; BMCAK, p. i, pi. i, i. 

Obv. Elephant standing to right; below. River with fish; above, the legend Rano 
siri Satasa. 

Rev. Blurred (not illustrated). pi 

Homo type 

Potin; round; o-8 in.; 86 grains; Western India; BMCAK, p. i, pi. i, 2. 

Obv. Man standing facing 1 .; Ujjain symbol; legend, Raho siri Satasa. 

Rev. Elephant standing to right; above, Tree within railing; in front, Three- 
arched Hill; below. River. pi g 

JNSI^ iv, pi. ii, 4-6, publishes three other Elephant type coins of Siri Sata from 
the Allahabad Municipal Museum. Their provenance is unknown. 
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Coifis of Sdti 
Homo type 

Lead; round; i-oi in.; 218-7 grains; from Tripuri; ]NSl^ xiii, 35, pi. ii, 13. 

Ohv, Homo sign on left; Ujjain symbol in centre; legend, XI to VIII, Rano siri 
Satasa, 

Rev. From left to right, Three-arched Hill; Tree within railing; River with fish 
placed vertically; and again Three-arched Hill. (Not illustrated.) 

Coins of Sdtakana or Satakani 
Elephant type 

Copper; round; 0-9 in. ; 211-8 grains; provenance unknown; /NJ 7 , iv, 27, pi. ii, 7. 
Ohv. Elephant with trunk upraised walking to left; Svastika above it; circular 
legend, Satakani. 

Rev. Faint traces of tree in railing. LXII, 9. 

Square potin coins with Elephant with trunk upraised on the obv. and Tree 
within railing and Ujjain symbol on the reverse, found in Western India, have 
the legend . . kanisa. They may have been issued by this ruler. See BMCAK, 
p. 3, pi. i, 9. 

Lion type 

Potin; square; 0-75 in.; 83 grains; Bhagwanlal collection; BMCAK, pi. i, 9. 

Obv. Lion springing to r. Svastika above; legend reversed [Rand] Sdtakanisa. 
Rev. Within square border of dots, Ujjain symbol surmounted by Nandipada; 
Tree within railing. PI. LXII, 10. 

Homo type 

Copper; round; 0-92 in.; 109-3 grains; from Tripuri; JNSf xiii, 36, pk ii, 14. 

Obv. Homo sign on left; Ujjain symbol in centre; legend from VIT to X, Raho 
siri Satakanisa. 

Rev. Three-arched Hill, a vertical line, probably indicating a Tree; Tree within 
railing; Three-arched Hill. 

Bull type 

Lead; round; 0-9 in.; 282 grains; Hyderabad region; JNSly viii, 18, pi. ii a, i. 
Obv. Humped Bull in the centre with a blurred triangle-headed standard in 
front; legend above the Bull, Rano sara Satakanasa. 

Rev. Tree within railing; Triangle-headed banner; Svastika, &c. 

The Bull type bears a striking resemblance to the Bull type of Sadakani 
Kajalaya (PI. LXIV, 8). The arrangement on the obverse of the Bull and the 
legend are both strikingly similar, though the Bull faces to the left on the 
coin of Kalalaya and to the right on the coin of Satakarni. The tree with large 
leaves on the reverse of both coins is similar, though other symbols are 
different. These coin types show that the rulers named were not far removed 
from each other in time, and indeed it is most probable that Sadakani 
Kajalaya was actually the father-indaw of Satakarni. 

The coins of Satakarni found in Gujarat and published in JNSf xii, 26, 
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would appear to be the issue of some later ruler such as Gautamiputra 
Satakarni or Yajna-sri-Satakarni. 

Coins of Apilaka and Meghaspdti 

According to the Pauranic list of kings there were thirteen rulers between 
Satakarni II and Gautamiputra Satakarni, but we have discovered the coins 
of only two of them, Apilaka and Meghasvati. Of these Apilaka is repre- 
sented only by a single coin found in the Bilaspur district of Madhya Pradesh. 
The Puranas do not attach any affix to the name of Apilaka; the coin on the 
other hand supplies the affix Siva-siri. This fact, however, does not justify 
us in assuming that these names belong to two different rulers. Copper coins 
do not as a rule travel long distances; the discovery of the coin of Apilaka 
in the Bilaspur district is probably a proof that the Satavahana kingdom was 
fairly extensive even daring this period, of which we have no other records. 
We shall now describe this unique coin. 

Copper; round; i in.; 65 grains; Bilaspur district; JASB^ i9^7> 94N* 

Obv, Elephant walking to right; an indistinct symbol above, circular legend, 
Rano Siva-sirisapilakasa, 

Rev, Blank (not illustrated). PI. LXII, ii. 

It is possible that the square lead coin having a Bull or Horse on the ob- 
verse with the reverse obliterated (BMCAK, p. 28) may have been a coin of 
Meghasvati, the successor of Apilaka according to the Puranas. The legible 
part of the legend reads ghasada^ and this may stand for [Mejghasada or 
Meghasvati. 

hater Sdtavdhanas 

Gautamiputra Satakarni, who reasserted the Satavahana power, naturally 
issued a large number of coins. His coinage is mostly in potin and his most 
popular type shows an Elephant with trunk upraised with the legend above 
on the obverse (PI. LXII, 12) and the Ujjain symbol on the reverse.* Out of 
1,160 coins of this type in the Tarhala hoard, on which the legend was legible, 
525 belonged to Gautamiputra Satakarni. Though the legend on these coins 
is only Sdtakanisa, their attribution to Gautamiputra Stokarni is fairly cer- 
tain; for the same hoard contained other coins with the full legend Rano siri 
Yana Sdtakanisa, 

Potin coins found in Western India with an Elephant on the obverse and 
a Tree with large leaves on the reverse seem to have faint traces of the legend 
Rano siri Sdtakanisa on them (BMCAK^ p. 17). They were most probably 
issued by Gautamiputra Satakarni. 

Some lead and potin coins have been found in southern Gujarat at Kara- 
van and Kamrej, which have traces of the indistinct legend, Rano siri 
Sdtakanisa, Very probably these coins were struck by Gautamiputra Sata- 

* BMCAK, No. 171 ; the weight of this coin is 36*3 grains. 
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karni after his conquest of Nahapana. These pieces have either an Elephant 
or a Lion on one side and the Ujjain symbol or a Tree within a railing on the 
other {JNSIy xii, 28-29). 

When Gautamiputra Satakarni crushed the power of Nahapana and 
annexed his kingdom, he took the rather unusual step of recalling the silver 
currency of his vanquished foe and stamping it with his own symbols, bust, 
and legend. A hoard of about 13,250 such counterstruck silver coins was dis- 
covered at Jogalthcmbi near Nasik in 1906. On the original hemidrachms of 
Nahapana the obverse had a bust of the king with a corrupt Greek legend 
Ranniw Iahapatac NahattAnac (giving a transliteration of the Indian 
legend); and the reverse had Thunderbolt, Arrow, and Pellet with legends 
both in Brahmi and KharoshthI Rajilo Kshahardiasa Nahapdnasa and Rana 
Chhaharatasa Nahapanasa respectively (PI. LXII, 1 3). Gautamiputra Satakarni 
counterstruck one side with Chaitya and his own legend and other with 
the Ujjain symbol. We describe and illustrate below two such coins. 

Silver; round; 0*65 in.; 35*6 grains; BAfCAK, no. 255 

Ohv. Chaitya superimposed over the bust of Nahapana ; Brahmi legend, begin- 
ning at XII, Rado Gotami , , . , ri Satakanisa\ traces of Greek legend. 

Rev. Ujjain symbol struck over the reverse of Nahapana’s coin, leaving traces 
of Brahmi and Kharoshthi legends. Ratio Khaharatasa Nahapanasa. 

PJ. LXII, 14. 

Silver; round; 0*65 in.; 31*2 grains; BMCAK, no. 257. 

Obv. Chaitya superimposed over the reverse of Nahapana-type ; Brahmi legend, 
beginning at XI, Ratio Gofamiputara; traces of Brahmi Nahapanasa and 
Kharoshthi hapanasa of the original legend are also visible. 

Rev. Ujjain symbol counterstruck over the face of Nahapana; faint traces of 
corrupt Greek legend. PI. LXII, 1 5 . 

When Gautamiputra Satakarni found a silver currency so profusely in 
circulation in the new provinces annexed by him, did he himself then 
proceed to issue his own independent silver coinage? It is by no means 
improbable that he did so, and in fact a unique silver coin was published by 
the present writer, which has on it an incomplete legend containing the word 
Gotami. But Gautamiputra was also the matronymic of a later ruler named 
Yajha^ri, and since the legend on the piece in question is incomplete, it is 
difficult to say whether it contained or did not contain the name Yajna-^ri. 
Gautamiputra Yajha^ri’s silver coinage, however, has usually a bust on the 
obverse and is therefore of a different type; it is thus not improbable that the 
present coin may indeed have been struck by Gautamiputra Satakarni. 

We describe the coin below. 

Silver; round; 07 in.; 30 grains; from Ujjayini; JNSI, viii, iii. 

Obv. Six-arched Hill with dot in each orb on a platform; Brahmi legend com- 
mencing from the top of the hill, Ram Gotami. 

Rev. Ujjain symbol with a pellet in each orb. PI. LXII, 16. 
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Ydsishthiputra 'Pulumdvi 

Gautamiputra Satakarni’s son and successor VasishthJputra Pulumavi has 
left us a fairly large number of coins. The Tarhala hoard of i,i6o legible 
pieces contained 175 coins of this king and the Chanda hoard of 183 coins 
had 24 pieces issued by him. They are of the Elephant and Chaitya type, the 
legend being 'Puliimavi{sd) (PI. LXIII, i). This type has already been referred 
to. The type of round lead coins, which he had issued for Andhra-^i?/^, had 
a Three-arched Hill above a wavy line with the legend Ratio Vasiihiputasa 
siri Rulumavisa on the obverse and the Ujjain symbol on the reverse (PI. 
LXni, 2-5). The weights of these coins vary from 78 to 85 grains. The Ship- 
mast type, once attributed to this ruler (BMCAKy p. 22), has now been shown 
to be an issue of YajhasrI Satakarni; see p. 796. 

A silver coin of this ruler was found in the river-bed at Bhelsa in 1949. We 
describe it below; its size has been magnified in the Plate. 

Silver; round; 0*65 in. in diameter; 28 grains; JNSI, xiv, i. 

Obv, Bust of king to right; circular legend around beginning at I [Yasi/bi] 
putasa Sara . . . 

Rev, In the middle, Ujjain symbol and six-arched Chaitya; legend, fragmentary 
and blurred, but siri Pulu clear from VIII to XL 

PI. LXIII, 4 (enlarged). 

The nose of the king is aquiline and the portrait shows grim determination 
in the face. 

Sivasrf 

According to the Puranas, Pulumavi was succeeded by Sivasri and we may 
reasonably identify this ruler with Vasishthiputra Siva-^ri of the lead coins 
found in 7 \ndhra-^f/^. On his coins, which weigh about 90 grains, the obverse 
shows a Three-arched Hill and River with the legend Rano YasisthJputra fiiva- 
sirisa^ and the reverse has an ornamental Ujjain symbol (PI. LXIII, 5).^ Rapson 
read at the end of the legend the word Sdtakanisa^ but it is not visible on any 
coin known to us. Vasishthiputra 5 iva-srl was probably a brother of Vasish- 
thiputra Pulumavi and might have ruled as a sub-king in Andhra-^(?//2. 

^ivaskanda Sdtakarm 

Sivasri was succeeded, according to the Puranas, by Sivaskanda Satakarni, 
and we may reasonably identify this prince with King Vasishthiputra §ri- 
Chandra Sati or Sri Chandra Sati known from coins found in Andhra-//<?r^. 
He also was probably a brother of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi ruling over a 
small fief in Andhra-^^i^. On one of his coins we have a Three-arched Hill and 
the Ujjain symbol and on the other a Horse to the right and the Ujjain 
symbol. 


« BMCAK, 29. 
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Vdsishthiputra Sdtakarni 

It will be convenient here to discuss a silver coin of Vasishthiputra 
Satakarni published by the present writer in JNSI, xi, 59. Very probably he 
was a brother of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi who succeeded him as supreme 
overlord. I had once thought that he might be identical with Siva-sri- 
Satakarni, whose coins we have discussed above, but we cannot be sure 
about this point. We shall now describe his unique silver coin. 

Silver; round; o‘6 in.; 28 grains; Prince of Wales Aluseum, Bombay, JNSI y xi, 59, 
pi. ii. 5. 

Ohv, Bust of the king to right; circular legend beginning at 1 Rado Vasishthl- 
putasa. 

Rev, Ujjain symbol ; Six-arched f lill. River, &c. ; legend starting at XII , Ara .... 
. . , na Halakanisha. 

The reverse legend is probably identical with that on the obverse, but is in 
a different script and dialect. PI. LXIII, 6. 

Vasishthiputra Satakarni was the son-in-law of Rudradaman and seems to 
have been the first Satavahana king to imitate the bust type coinage of the 
Western Kshatrapas. 

Yajna-sri-Sdtakarm 

In the Pauranic list Yajna-sri-Satakarni succeeds Siva-Skanda Satakarni, 
and we can therefore confidently identify him with the Gautamiputra Yajna- 
sri-Satakarni of the coins. There was a revival of the Satavahana power 
during his reign and it is reflected in his coinage. He issued several types of 
coins and they have been found over a large area. 

In the Andhra country, lead coins of this ruler are found in large numbers, 
(^ne type is that of the Three-arched or Six-arched Hill above a river on the 
obverse with the legend giving the king’s name, occasionally along with 
some symbols. The reverse has the Ujjain symbol (PI. LXIII, 7).* These 
coins are in different denominations, as suggested by their varying weights, 
such as 244, 72, 40, 20 grains. The full legend on this type is Ram Gotami- 
putasa siri Yana Sdtakanisa (PL LXIII, 7-8). 

Another type in lead (?) struck by this ruler in the Krvdihia-desa has a Horse 
on the obverse and the Ujjain symbol on the reverse. Sometimes there is a 
crescent above the Horse ; sometimes the Horse faces left, and sometimes to 
the right (PL LXIII, 9). The legend is intended to be Ratio Gotamiputa (Yana) 
Satdkanisa, 

A third lead type minted in the KndJdt^-desa shows an Elephant, facing 
right, with the trunk hanging down on the obverse and the Ujjain symbol 
on the reverse (PL LXIII, 10). 

Yajna-sri issued a fairly large number of potin coins of the Vidarbha type, 

* PI. Lxm, 7 is BMCAK, 140 and PL LXIII, 18 is BMCAK, 139. Their weights are 83*5 and 
71 grains respectively. 
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showing an Elephant with the trunk upraised on the obverse and the Ujjain 
symbol on the reverse (PL LXIV, 1-2). ^ The Chanda hoard of 183 coins 
contained 42 pieces of Yajha-^ri and the Tarhala hoard of 1,125 legible coins 
had 248 pieces of this ruler. The legend is siri Yana Safa and the average 
weight is 41 grains. 

The lead coins of the type with a Ship with two masts were ascribed for a 
long time to Vasishthiputra Pulumavi, though it was admitted that the reading 
of the name of this king was by no means certain. Fresh coins since dis- 
covered show that the issuer of these coins was in fact Yajha-sri-Satakarni. 
We describe the type below; the photograph in the plate is an enlarged one. 

Lead; o-8 in.; 125*7 grains; /JVi'i, iii, 43. 

Obt\ Ship with two masts ; legend Rana Sdmisa siri Yana Saiakanisa, 

Rev. Ujjain symbol. PL LXIV, 3. 

One of these coins was found in the Coromandel coast area and the other 
in the Guntur district. 

Yajha-sri-Satakarni issued silver coins imitating the Kshatrapa type. Origin- 
ally only three such coins were known, of which one came from Sopara 
near Bombay and the second from Amreli in Kathiwar; the findspot of the 
third is unknown. Subsequently a fourth coin was discovered at Besnagar 
by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and a fifth one was afterwards acquired near Tri- 
puri by Dr. Katare. 

We shall describe this important type : 

Silver; round; o*6 in.; weight not known; Sopara, BMCAKy vii e. i. 

Obv. Bust of king to right; legend in ordinary Brahml characters, Rano Gotami- 
putasa sirPYana Sdtakanisa. 

Rev. Ujjain symbol surmounted with a crescent; Six-arched crescented Hill to 
right; River below. Sun above. Legend in a different script and dialect, 
[. . .] Gotamtpufasha hiru Yaiia Hafakanisha. PL LXIV, 4. 

The reverse legend was read by R. G. Bhandarkar (jB.G., I, ii, p. 153) as 
Gotamiputa Kumar a Yana Sdtakani Chaturapanasa^ ‘of Chaturapana Yajha 
Satakani, prince of Gotamiputra’, the reverse legend giving the name of the 
prince viceroy Chaturapana and the obverse one of the ruling king Yajha- 
sri. Bhagwanlal Indraji read it \Chafarapanasd\ Gofamipufasha kumaru Yana 
Hdtakani. Lie thought that the legend showed that Yajfia-^ri was the son of 
Chaturapana. D. R. Bhandarkar’s reading was Gotamiputa Kshahara Yana 
Hd/a(kani). He connected Kshaharu with Chhahara occurring in the Taxila 
plate of Patika.^ 

It may be pointed out that the lacuna on the coin is not sufficient to 
accommodate a word of five Nagari letters such as Chaturapana. Only three 
letters could have been engraved and these were probably Araka (A^yaka, 
honourable). The word kumaru does not exist; in the reverse legend the 

* ASIAR , 1913-14, p. 217. 


* BMCAK , 166, 165. 
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three characters read shaharu. The reverse legend is identical with that on 
the obverse except that it uses araka instead of rano^ and hiru instead of sin, 
and Hatakaisnha instead of Satakanisa, 

Vijaja and Chandasri Sdtakarni 

According to the Puranas, Yajha^ri was succeeded by Vijaya and the latter 
by Chandasri Satakarni. Coins of both these kings were discovered in the 
Tarhala hoard; they show the Elephant with trunk upraised on the obverse 
and the Ujjain symbol on the reverse. The name of Vijaya appears without 
any change in the coin legend ; the Sanskrit original of Chandasri was probably 
Skandasri. Coin No. 179 in BMCAK, though attributed to Rudra Satakarni, 
is probably an issue of this ruler. The first character in the legend is off the 
flan and so does not appear. 

The last king of the Pauranic list is Pulumavi III. Probably the coins of the 
Tarhala hoard giving the name Pulahamavi were struck by this ruler. 

Coins of Kings not mentioned in the Puranas 

Several kings of the Pauranic list are not represented in the coinage shown 
above. The reverse is also true; some kings of the coins are not represented 
in the Pauranic list or inscriptions. Kumbha Satakarni, Saka Satakarni, and 
Karna Satakarni of the Tarhala hoard* belong to this category. The last- 
mentioned king is probably identical with king Kanha Satakarni of the 
BMCAK, no. 180. 

Kosikiputra Satakarni is another king unknown to the Puranas but re- 
presented in the coinage. The solitary piece of his, known so far, is of the 
Chanda hoard type, showing an Elephant with the trunk upraised on the 
obverse and the Ujjain symbol on the reverse {JNSI, VIII, 116). The actual 
legend is Kosikiputa Sa, which is to be completed as Kosikiputa Satakanisa, 
It is possible to argue that the issuer may not have been a Satavahana ruler, 
the legend being really Kosiklputasa^ and the proper name being altogether 
wanting. But the type shows that the issuer was indeed a Satavahana ruler 
and so the last letter sa would seem to be the initial character of the word 
Satakani. 

A very big lead coin^ 1.55 in. in diameter and weighing 559.5 grains was 
found in the Godavari district, with one side plain and the other side show- 
ing a lion and an incomplete inscription. Ram .... varasa (PI. LXIV, 5). The 
name .... vara does not occur in the Pauranic list of Andhra kings. 

As was the case with most of the ancient empires, the Satavahanas con- 
trolled a number of feudatory princes, and some of these were permitted to 
issue coins. One such feudatory family ruled at Kolhapur and is known from 
the coins of three of its rulers, namely (i) Vasishthiputra ViUvayakura, (2) 


* /Ni 7 , II. 90-92. 


* BMCAK, 4. 
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Madhariputra Sivalakura (PI. LXIV, 6), and (3) Gotamiputra Vilivayakura 
(PI. LXIV, 7). No. 3 among the above rulers restrikes the coins of No. 2; 
and No. 2 those of No. i . It is therefore clear that the above kings ruled in 
the order stated above. 

These coins have usually a Ten-arched Hill, Tree, and River on the obverse 
and a Bow and Arrow on the reverse, with the circular legend, Rano Gotami- 
putasa Vilivdyakurasay &c. (PI. LXIV, 6-7).* Coins were issued both in copper 
(PI. LXIV, 6) and lead (PI. LXIV, 7). It was once supposed that these kings were 
Satavahana rulers and different attempts w^cre accordingly made to identify 
them with the kings of the Pauranic list. Smith identified Gautamiputra 
Vilivayakura with the great Gautamiputra Satakarni, Madhariputra Sivala- 
kura with Sivasvati, and Vasishthiputra Vijivayakura with Chakora Sata- 
karni, the predecessor of ^ivasvati. 

We cannot enter into the details of this controversy. It is essential to point 
out that the mere matronymics like Gautamiputra and Madhariputra cannot 
make these rulers Satavahanas; for example, Gautamiputra and Vasishthi- 
putra appear as epithets of the Magha kings Sivamagha and Bhimasena; 
a Maharathi chief at Karli has the matronymic Vasishthiputra. The rulers 
who struck the Kolhapur coins need not therefore be identified as Satava- 
hanas merely because they are described as Gotamiputra and Vasishthiputra. 
Ptolemy states that Polemaios of Paithan and Baleokuros of Hippokura 
were contemporaries. It is clear that Polemaios is the Greek form of Pulu- 
mavi and that Baleokuros is Vilivayakura. These were two different though 
contemporary kings. It is therefore very likely that the Vilivayakura and 
Sivalakura of the Kolhapur coins were members of some local feudatory 
ruling family. 

Another feudatory family attached to the Satavahana empire ruled in the 
Chitaldurg district of Mysore. It issued large lead coins having a Bull on 
one side and a Tree within a railing and a Three-arched Hill on the other 
(PI. LXIV, 8). 2 Only one king is known from the legends of this coinage, viz. 
Kalalaya-maharathi. The type of his pieces has a close resemblance to one of 
the types issued by King Satakarni and described above (p. 791). 

Another feudatory family was ruling at this time in the North Canara 
district. The lead coins of two of its kings have so far come to light, 
Chutukulananda and Mudananda (PI. LXIV, 9-10). The type is an Eight- 
arched Hill on one side and a Tree within a railing and double trident on the 
other. 

The legend on PI. LXIV, 9 is Rano Chutukuldnandasa and that on PI. LXIV, 
10 is Rano Mulanandasa.^ 

* PI. LXIV, 6 is BAdCAK, 31 and weighs 6o grains; PI. LXIV, 7 is BMCAK, 30 and weighs 
164*6 grains. 

^ PI. LXIV, 8 is BMCAK, vni. 233 and weighs 211*5 grains; PI. LXIV, 9 is BAiCAK, viii. 
G.P. 2 and weighs 210-4 grains; and PI. LXIV, 10 is BAICAK, viii. 236 and weighs 250 grains. 
Photographs arc to size. 
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III 

post-sAtavAhana coinage 

Introduction 

Little is known so far about the post-Satavahana coinage of the Deccan. 
The coins available for study are few in number, and those among them which 
are inscribed are very much fewer. Types do not help us very much. The 
Varaha, Padma, and Bull types persisted for many centuries. The Varaha 
type, for instance, was no doubt first introduced by the C'hajukyas, but it was 
continued by later dynasties as late as the time of Vijayanagar; thus we cannot 
assign all coins of this type to the C^hajukya dynasty. The term Varaha 
became in the course of time a common synon^mi for gold currency in 
general. Pieces of this type must once have been issued in large quantities, 
but the Varaha coins now available for study are not many. It has been 
suggested that a fabulous number of them must have been included in the 
booty carried to Delhi from South India by Malik Kafur, leaving very few 
behind in their province of origin. This explanation does not carry convic- 
tion. U.P. was also occupied by the Muslims and yet quite a large number of 
gold Gupta coins have been found in that State. 

There was hardly any silver coinage in Southern India. Narada no doubt 
does say, as pointed out above, that silver kdrshdpanas were common in the 
south, but the archaeological evidence does not support his assertion. Silver 
bullion or coins are rarely mentioned in connexion with the booty collected 
by Malik Kafur in the Deccan. The dynasties of the Deccan dealt with in this 
volume rarely issued silver currency. Copper currency of the Deccan of this 
period is also very scarce. 


(i) 'Early Gold Coins 

Smooth and minute spherules with tiny marks consisting of four dots on 
the obverse and none on the reverse appear to be among the earliest extant 
gold coins of the Deccan. Their weight is about 5 2 grains and their diameter 
about 0*45 in.; they are obviously of the Kalanju denomination, so popular 
in Southern India. These spherules were known ^sgullige or little balls in old 
Canarese and several of them were found in the Sunda Pargana of Dharwar 
district in 1 828.^ There arc more than 25 of these in the Hyderabad Museum.^ 
Two spherules are illustrated on PI. LXV, i and 2. 

A second early type is that of the padmapahkas : they are flat and round. 
They have a lotus in the centre, which gives them their name, and four 
punched marks on the obverse ; of these two are the letters /r/, the third is 
a conch, and the fourth is usually a bow (PI. LXV, 3). 3 In one variety of this 

* Elliot, Coins of South India, p. 53 ; pi. i, 2. ^ ARHAD, 1925, p. 17. ^ Elliot, pi. i, 7-8. 
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type we have scroll work stamped from a die on the reverse, and among the 
punches on the obverse there are two retrospectant lions (PI. LXV, 19).^ These 
coins, which are usually found in Banavasi, are generally attributed to the 
Kadambas, but the attribution is by no means certain. Their diameter is i in. 
and their weight about 60 grains. 

The gold fanams having a Bull surmounted by the Sun and the Moon on 
the obverse and a large Sun on the reverse have been attributed to the early 
Pallavas, since they are found on the Coromandel coast. ^ This view is 
probable but not yet proved. 

Some tiny gold coins were found in the Maski excavations, with an Elephant 
on one side and a Lion on the other. Their attribution is difficult to deter- 
mine, and the more so as they have not yet been adequately published.^ 

(2) The Ikshvdku coinage 

At Nagarjunikonda, in the excavations of 1955-6, some lead coins of two 
Ikshvaku kings, Virapurushadatta and Santamula, were found; they imitate 
one of the types of the Satavahanas, showing an Elephant with trunk up- 
raised on one side and the Ujjain symbol on the other. The fragmentary 
legend is above the Elephant.^ 

(3) The Vdkdtaka coinage 

The Vakatakas rose to power soon after the downfall of the Satavahanas 
and were soon ruling over a large part of the former dominion of that dynasty. 
They must have been familiar with the Satavahana coinage, but apparently 
they did not make any attempt to issue a currency of their own. We have so 
far found no coins of the dynasty, nor are they referred to in its records. 

(4) The ^dlahkdyana coinage 

The Salahkayanas ruled in Kndht2i-desa during the fourth and the fifth 
centuries. A copper coin of Chandravarman has recently come to light. It 
has a Bull on the obverse and the legend ^ri-Chandrava{rman)y giving the 
king’s name, on the reverse.^ Its size is 0*7 in. and weight 94 grains. 

The Bull was the Idnchhana of the Salahkayanas and the palaeography of the 
coin legend belongs to the fifth century. The coin therefore may have been 
an issue of the Salahkayanas. The issuer Chandravarman was probably a 
grandson of Hastivarman, the opponent of Samudragupta. 

(5) The coinage of the Chdlukyas of Baddmi 

The Chalukyas, who held sway over the Deccan for several centuries, 
had accepted the Idnchhana of the boar, and there can be no doubt that they 
initiated the coin type which had the Boar on its obverse. Their currency with 

* Elliot, pi. ii, 67. ^ Ibid,, pi. i, 31-36. ’ ARHAD^ i939. P* 18. 

Iftdian Archaeology^ 1955-6, p. 26. * Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume^ pp. 213-16. 
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this symbol must have been very common, since Varaha soon became a 
common word applied to gold coins in general. Not many specimens of this 
type, however, have been handed down to our age. 

We have no inscribed Varaha coins which can be ascribed to any of the 
rulers of the Chalukya house of Badaml. Dr. M. H. Krishna did indeed 
attribute some uninscribed coins to Pulakesin II, but the attribution is very 
doubtful.^ 

Some uninscribed gold coins^ have been discovered in the Southern 
Maratha Country and the Bcllary district, which have in the centre a Boar 
surrounded by punched symbols such as a Sankha (conch), a Chakra (wheel), 
a Bow, two Am (PI. LXV, 5). The reverse has some indented lines. There 
are other coins also found in the same area, having a Boar with trappings on 
one side and a Floral design (PI. LXV, 6) or the Sun on the other (PI. LXV, 7). 
The weight of these coins varies from 5 5 to 5 8 grains and they might possibly 
have been struck by some rulers of the House of the Chalukyas of Badaml.*^ 

(6) The coinage of the Rdshtrakuias 

The Rashtrakuta dynasty was a mighty power; for some time it ruled 
all the territory from the Vindhyas to Rameshwar. On some occasions its 
armies even penetrated into the Gangetic plain and crossed swords with 
the forces of northern dynasties like the Palas and the Pratiharas. Its princes 
were lovers of art; they built magnificent temples adorned with beautiful 
sculptures. But it would seem that they were not interested in coinage. At any 
rate no coins have so far been found, inscribed or uninscribed, which can be 
definitely attributed to any ruler of the dynasty. Certain silver hemidrachms 
from Nasik district having a bust of the Kshatrapa type on the obverse and a 
Bull on the reverse with the circular legend Parama-mdhes'vara-Mdtdpitri- 
pddanudhydta-s'ri-Krishnarajasya^ were once attributed to one of the three 
Rashtrakuta emperors named Krishna. But these have now been shown to 
have been the issues of the Kalachuri ruler of that name, who flourished 
during c. a.d. 550-75. 

Dramnia^ suvarna^ gadjdnaka, kalanju, and kdsu are the five coin denomina- 
tions mentioned in Rashtrakuta records. Of these the last two were not 
current in the Deccan, but in Southern India. The Cambay plates of Go- 
vinda IV mention a gift of 1,400 villages yielding a revenue of seven lakhs of 
suvarnas\^ the average revenue of a village was thus 500 smarms. Whether 
the Rashtrakuta administration issued any gold coins, and whether, like the 
smarms of Northern India of the earlier period, they had a standard weight 
of eighty rattis or 144 grains, we do not know. It is quite possible that the sum 
of seven lakhs of smarms ^ which was the revenue of i ,400 villages, represented 

* ARMAD, 1933, p. 98. * Elliot, pi. i. 19; 22. 3 ibid., pi. i. 21-23. 

V. V. Mirashi, C//, vol. iv, pp. clxxx-clxxxi. * El, vii, 26. 
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the approximate gold value of the land revenue in kind collected from these 
villages. In that case, suvarna would have been a conventional coin of account. 
The gadjanaka was equal to two kalanjaus and weighed about loo grains. 
No specimens of this coin issued by the Rashtrakutas have yet been found. 
Dr. M. H. Krishna attributed four gold coins of a weight standard of about 
6o grains to the Rashtrakutas. ^ These have an elaborate floral design on one 
side and four lions punched round a tank with lotuses on the other. But as the 
coins bear no legend, this attribution can only be conjectural. 

One Kanheri Rashtrakuta inscription refers to a golden dramma and 
distinguishes it from ordinary drammas mentioned earlier.- These ordinary 
drammas were probably silver pieces. The Uruli hoard of Gadhaiya coins 
discovered in the Poona district belongs to the eighth or the ninth century. 
Punch-marked types were copied mechanically in the earlier period, and it is 
not impossible that the Rashtrakuta administration might have merely re- 
produced the Gadhaiya silver type in this unimaginative way, as was done 
by the Silahara king Chhittaraja. It is, however, also possible that the Uruli 
hoard may have been the earnings or loot of some Rashtrakuta captain 
participating in the northern campaigns of Govinda III or Indra III. The 
question whether the Rashtrakutas issued any gold or silver currency cannot 
yet be answered. 

(7) The coinage of the later Chdlukjas of Kalydni 

Among the pieces struck by the later Chalukyas of Kalyani we have gold 
coins of Jayasirnha Jagadekamalla (1019-40), Some^vara I Trailokyamalla 
(1068-76), and Tailapa III (1150, iiSz).^ It is quite likely that other rulers 
of this dynasty issued coins, but if so, they have not so far been found. 
Dr. M. H. Krishna tentatively suggested that some of the coins with the 
legend para may have been the issues of Tailapa IT, but when we remember 
that the title Paramesvara was common both in the Rashtrakuta and the 
Chalukya dynasties, his suggestion must remain merely an unproved con- 
jecture for lack of supporting evidence. 

Dr. Krishna also attributed certain coins to Vikramaditya VI and others 
to Somesvara III, but these attributions are also doubtful.^ 

The coins of Jayasirnha Jagadekamalla occur in two types. In one type we 
have five Lions punched by five different punches, large Spear-head, and the 
letters ^<7,7^, obviously standing for Jayasirnha. In the other type there is a 
temple in the centre with a domed tower and a Chakra above it. Between the 
pillars of the temple is the Kannada legend in two lines: (i) ^rt ja ga de\ 
(2) ka ma lla (PI. LXV, 8). There are nine punches round the temple. The 
reverse is blank. The diameter of this coin is i in. and weight 69 grains.^ 

Somesvara I Trailokyamalla issued coins in two types. On one there are 

* 1933, p. 99 * IA , 7 du , 133. ’ A . RMAD , 1933, p. 88. 

♦ Ibid., 1933, p. 162. s Ibid., 1938, PI. XXI, 7. 
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five Lions and Tre^ lo^ may Hay punched by separate punches. On the other* 
there is a spearhead with a dot in the centre and four dots to its right stand- 
ing perhaps for a lotus, and the Nagarl legend around it (PI. LXV, 9). 

In the treasury of the former state of Bhor there were some gold padma- 
tankas on a few of which the legend Sri-Las/juma is legible. It has been sug- 
gested that these coins might have been issued by LaksmIdevI, the chief queen 
of Vikramaditya VI.^ Coins minted by queens are otherwise so far unknown 
in the Deccan. These coins seem to be padmapankas of the Ramatahka 
variety, bearing the names and figures of some of the Ramayana heroes. 

(8) The Kalachuri coinage 

The later Chalukyas were superseded by Kalachuri Bijjala by about the 
middle of the twelfth century. After the murder of this king in 1167, he was 
in turn succeeded by his son Soma or Raya Murari. A few rare gold coins 
have been found in the Satara district, weighing on the average about 55 
grains, and having on the obverse a dancing figure facing to the right and 
on the reverse a legend in three lines in old Canarese characters, of which 
the second line reads Murari (PL LXV, jo). This coin type had been attri- 
buted to the Kalachuri ruler Soma or Murari, 3 and the attribution is quite 
probable. 


(9) The coinage of the Eastern Chalukyas of Vehgi 

The Eastern Chalukya dynasty w'as founded by Kubja Vishnuvardhana, 
the brother of Pulakesin II, in 618 and maintained its sway continuously for 
about 450 years. There were 40 kings in the dynasty, but we possess inscribed 
coins of barely half a dozen of these. 

Kubja Vishnuvardhana had the hiruda of Vishamasiddhi and it is usual to 
attribute gold coins with the legend Vishamasiddhi to him. This attribution 
is probable, but not certain, for this same hiruda was later adopted by some of 
his successors. 

Vishamasiddhi’s coins are in two types. On one there is a Lion in the centre 
and the legend Vishamasiddhi above it in early Chalukya characters. The 
reverse has a sceptre. The metal is brass, the coin being 0-65 in. in diameter. 

The second type is similar to the first, but its reverse has a double Trident 
within a border of rays, surmounted by a Crescent and flanked by two Lamps 
(PI. LXV, ii).^ A hoard of these coins was found in Daulatabad in the 
Nalgonda district of Hyderabad. It weighed in all 4,920 tolas and therefore 
must have consisted of more than 12,000 coins. These coins are not silver; 
they are an alloy of 71 per cent, copper and 21 per cent, tin, with iron and 
zinc in negligible quantites. The average weight is 50 grains. 

* Ibid., XXI, 9. The diameter of this coin is i in. and weight is unknown. 

* JNSI, iii, 53. ^ Elliot, Coins of South India, p. 152; pi. iii. 87. 

^ ARMAD, 1941, p. 108, XX. I. 
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Among the later rulers of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty some are known to 
have issued coins. The first among these to have done so is king Saktivarman 
Chalukya-chandra (a.d. iooo-ii), whose coins have been known for a long 
time from the hoards found in the islands of Ramree and Cheduba situated 
off the coast of Burma and Siam. These coins were probably taken to these 
places either by pilgrims or by traders. Coins of this ruler have been found 
more recently at Masulipattan in the Krishna district.* His coins are in 
gold; there is a Boar in the centre with an Umbrella above and a Chouri on 
either side and the name of the king Sri-Chahikyachandrasa inscribed all round, 
each character being separately punched. The diameter of these coins is 
1*4 in. and the weight about 66 grains (PI. LXV. iz). 

The kings Rajaraja (a.d. 1018-60) and Rajendra Kulottuhga (a.d. 1070- 
1120) also issued coins with the same type. They are rather big, being 
1-6 in. in diameter and about 66 grains in weight. They are cup-shaped. A 
coin of Rajaraja is illustrated on PI. LXV, 13. Its obverse is like LXV, 12 
and around the edge there are six punch-marks with one Telugu-Kannada 
letter in each, ^ri Ra ja rd ja sa, 

(10) The coinage of the Yadavas 

The coins of the Imperial Yadava dynasty were once attributed to the 
Kadambas, but subsequent discoveries have shown that they were issued by 
the Imperial Yadavas; this is rendered absolutely certain by the legends 
inscribed on them, which give the names of all the rulers from Sihghana 
onwards, with the exception of Ammana, whose rule lasted only for a few 
months. These coins are punched on one side only, their reverse being blank, 
and thus they have become cup-shaped. Their weight is about 57 grains and 
the diameter measures 0.6 in. The obverse bears a lotus in the centre and four 
marks punched in four corners. At each end of one diagonal there is the 
letter Sri in Telugu-Kannada script. At one end of the other diagonal is 
found the king’s name in the Devanagari script and at the other end usually 
a Conch or a Bow or a Sword. Padmafahkas issued by Sihghana, Maha- 
deva, Krishna, and Ramadeva have been found. The Hyderabad Museum 
possesses more than 150 of them, which originally belonged to the State 
Treasury. The hoard discovered at Rachpatan in the Krishna district in 1922 
contained 43 coins with the legends Sihghana, Kanhara, Mahadeva, and 
Ramadeva.^ Three padmafahkas of Sihghana were found buried in a field in 
the Kharsia circle of the former Raigarh State together with a coin of 
Nasiruddin Mahmud (1246-66). This find would seem to show that the 
Yadava sphere of influence included southern Kosala during the reign of 
Sihghana. 

The name Sihghana is also spelt as Seghana, that of Krishna as Kanhapa 
or Kanhara, that of Mahadeva as Mahadeva and that of Ramadeva as ori 

* lA , xix, 79. * JASB , N.S., 1925, pp. 6-10. 
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Rama. PI. LXV illustrates the coins of Singhana (14-15), Krishna (16), 
Mahadeva (17), and Ramadeva (18) respectively. Their weight is about 58 
grains. 

(i i) The coinage of the ^ildhdras 

Certain feudatory families of the Deccan also minted scanty coinages 
during our period. Among these are the Silaharas of Western Inia. 
King Chhittaraja of the Thana branch of this family issued silver coins of the 
Gadhaiya type with the bust of the king on the obverse and his own name in 
two lines, Sri-Chhi/tardJa-deva^ on the reverse. A hoard of his coins was dis- 
covered below a gutter in Thana (Bombay State). 

Two inscribed gold coins came to light during the excavations at Kolha- 
pur in the year 1946. Their weight is 22*5 grains and they have symbols on 
both sides. On the obverse there is a trident w^ith a hand, whose forks enclose 
the Sun and the Moon. The reverse shows the figure of a standing Garuda 
facing right, with legs bent, carrying a flowing banner in his left hand and 
a serpent in his right. * 

The Silaharas had Garuda as their Idnchhana^ and thus the reverse motif 
of these coins and their findspot would seem to indicate that they might have 
been issued by the Silaharas. As, however, they do not bear any legend, it is 
difficult to ascribe them to any particular ruler. 

(12) The coinage of the Kadambas 

Gold coins of several Kadamba rulers have come to light. On the obverse 
they have usually a Lion in the centre, with its leg upraised; the reverse has 
a legend in four or five lines giving the name of the king, who is usually 
described as the recipient of the favour of Saptakodsa. We illustrate here a 
gold coin of Jayakesin 11 of the first variety (PI. LXV, 20). 

Gold: circular, 1*2 in.; weight unknown; Elliot, PI. II, 71. 

Obv, Within dotted border, Lion looking to front; before it in Nagarl letters, 
Pramoda, apparently giving the name of the cyclic year of issue. 

Rev, Within dotted border, Nagari legend in five lines : 

(i) Srisaptako^ (2) Tisalabdhavaravi , (5) Jajakesiy (4) deva-Mallava^ (5) ramdri. 

On another variety the central figure is that of Gajasimha and the reverse 
legend is S'ri-Malage-Bhairva, These coins usually weigh between 60 and 
65 grams. 

(13) The coinage of the Kdkatijas 

The question of the Kakatlya coinage is veiled in obscurity. Early scholars 
like Elliot had attributed the coins having a Bull between two candelabra 
to the Kakatiyas, on the ground that their copper plates have a similar em- 
blem.2 But this assumption is now shown to have been mistaken. 

* JNSI, xiv, 15, pi. iv, 14. * Elliot, hi, 95-95. 
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The crest of the dynasty was a Boar. The Kakatiyas were, however, devotees 
of Siva and there is therefore nothing improbable in the theory that they 
adopted the Bull as the main motif on their coinage. But this motif is in fact 
fairly common in South Indian coinage in general, and its presence therefore 
does not by itself furnish sufficient justification for ascribing the coins to the 
Kakatiyas. Recent writers on the subject like Mr. Gopalachari have argued 
that we have no coins which can be definitely ascribed to the Kakatiyas. 
The fanams ascribed to the dynasty have a modern look and appear to be 
actually coins struck by the Nayakas of Madura. 

A few coins have been found, bearing fragmentary legends, which have 
been attributed to various Kakatiya rulers. Certain pieces were found in the 
Southern Konkan bearing the motif of the Lion. They have legends in 
Telugu characters; on some coins it is and on others lludra written 

in a circle. These latter coins are commonly attributed to the Kakatiya ruler 
Rudra.^ This attribution may well seem probable in view of the fact that 
the legend is written in Telugu characters; but it is not easy to explain how 
the coins of a king ruling in Warangal come to be found in the south of the 
Konkan. We must not forget, however, that gold coins often travel long 
distances. A copper coin, now lost, is stated to have had the device of the 
Bull and a fragmentary legend, Srimat , . , ka , . kakati . . Pratapa-ra . 

This piece was attributed to King Pratapa-Rudra of the Kakatiya dynasty. 
But the legend seems to be unusually long, and as the coin is no longer in 
existence, we cannot be sure whether its legend has been correctly reported. 

In a treasure -trove found at Kavaiyadavalli'^ in the Ncllore district, a 
solitary coin was found weighing 56*25 grains. There was a Lion on its 
obverse and a fragmentary legend \Ka\ti-gana in Telugu characters. The 
attribution of this coin to King Ganapati is a possible suggestion, but at 
present it lacks confirmation. 

In the hoard referred to above, three cup-shaped gold coins were found, 
having apparently had a Lion in the centre and a fragmentary legend, which, 
when pieced together, seemed to read rayasamu, Ambadadeva, who had 
usurped the throne after the death of Rudramba, bore the title Rdyasa- 
hasramalla. It is suggested that the legend rayasamtt may be a contraction of 
Rayasahasramalla and that these coins might have been struck by him.^ But 
the reading of the legend is by no means certain and therefore we cannot be 
sure of the attribution. 


* JBBRAS, ii, 63. 


^ Elliot, p. 85. 


^ /. Andhra His, Soc. i, 137. 
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Aanumakonda, hill of, 646. 
Abhidhanacintamaniy 80. 

Abhimanyu, Rashtrakuta ruler, 190, 191, 
249. 

Abhimanyu, son of Arjuna, 493. 
Abhinavapampa^ 451. 

Abhiras, the, 130, 157, 558. 

Ablur stone inscriptions, 377, 380, 463, 464. 
Abul Fazl, 25, 29. 

Achalada, author, 242, 245. 

Acharya, — , 161 n. i. 

Achdryas^ 244, 41 1, 442, 449, 704, 710-1 1. 
Achavata (Acivata), 126 and n. 3. 

A-che-lo (Achara), 242*3. 

Achintendra, author, 687. 

Achugi II, Sinda king, 362, 363, 364. 
Achyakka, 563, 

Achyuta, king, opponent of Samudra- 
gupta, 167. 

Addahki, town, 607. 
adhi karts ^ 676-7. 

7^dhiraia Indra, 473. 

Adhirajcndra, Choja ruler, 350, 354, 494. 
adhirai or ekardt (sole monarch), 68. 

A didam Mallu, 636, 663. 

Adiga, Choja governor, 361. 

Adiparva, 17. 

Adipurdna (of Harishena), 285, 313. 
Aditya T, Choja king, 285-6. 
Adityabhatara, shrine of, 239. 

Adityadeva (Sun-god), shrine for, 403, 442. 
Adityan Kannaradeva, Choja prince, 285-6. 
Adityavarma, Kadamba prince, 384. 
Adityavarman, Chajukya ruler, 219-20. 

— Karmil plates of, 244. 

Adityavarmarasa, Chajukya feudatory, 386. 
Adur, inscriptions at, 237, 242. 

Advaita philosophy, 197, 571. 
Advayamrita, 687. 

Agastya, Brahman saint and author, 18, 
61, 67, 688, 689, 690. 

— Bdlabhdrata of^ 688. 

Agathocleia, 122. 

Agnimitra, viceroy of Vidisa, 117. 
Agni^arman, 526. 

Agrahdras (Brahman villages), 200, 312, 
386, 387, 404, 405, 406, 408-9, 410, 541, 

597- . , 

Agriculture: Chajukya period, 431-2. 

— commercial crops, 432. 

— Rashtrakuta period, 310. 

— Satavahana period, 137. 

dhdras or haras ^ 23, 45> 46”47» 49> ^33- 


Ahavamalla, Chajukya ruler, see Some4- 
vara I. 

Kalachurya king, 377, 378, 457, 466. 
Ahavamalla Butuga, Chajukya feudatory, 
32o> 379- 
Ahmadnagar, 9. 

Ahmadnagar Hills, the, 6-7. 

Aibak, 530. 

Aihole (Ayyavole, Ilvala), village, 18, 61, 
433“4. 435* 

— inscriptions at, 31, 190, 207, 209, 210, 
21 1, 212, 214, 215 and n. 3, 236, 244. 
temple at, 239, 244, 734, 756. 

Aindra hymns, 428. 

A'ind-Akbart^ 24, 28, 31. 

*Ain-ul-Mulk, 556. 

Aitareya Brdhmana, 10, 14, 15, 17, 19, 23, 
24, 27, 44, 67. 

Aiyangar, Dr. S. K., 59, 69 n. 9, 165, 

173 n. I. 

— Commemoration Volume of, 189 n. i. 
Aiyar, K. V. S., 344 n. 3. 

Ajakdla and adyakdla^ 94”95- 
Ajanta, village, 6, 39, 197, 218, 781. 

— caves of, xiii, 6, 25, 26, 144, 193, 197, 
204, 217, 242, 718, 727, 729-31, 731 n. 1, 
749, 762 ff., 779, 780-1, 774 n. 2. 

— Chaitya-C'Awts, 718, 720 and n. 2, 721, 
728 n. I, 762 ff., 777. 

— inscriptions at, 34, 42, 1 5 6 n. 2, 1 5 7, 1 72, 

174 n. I, 180, 181, 185, 186. 

— paintings at, 139, 762 ff., 771, 774 and 
n. 2, 779, 780-1. 

— sculpture at, 731 n, i, 749. 

— vi haras of, 729. 

Ajavarman, Kadamba ruler, 208. 

Ajaypala, Chajukya king, 522. 
Ajitabhattarika, Vakataka queen, 180. 
Ajitasena, 446. 

Ajjarasa, Chajukya feudatory, 337. 
Akalahka, author, 313. 

Akalavarsha, Rashtrakuta ruler, 277, 278,. 
Akara, 118, 124, 126 and n. 3, 128. 
AkkadevI, Chajukya princess and ruler, 
326, 329 and n. 5, 422, 428 n. 8, 439. 
akshonisthitiy 437. 

Alampur, 1 1, 739 n. 2. 

— temples at, 736, 739-40, 756. 

Alandi, town, 1 1 . 

Alandatirtham, taxation and, 238. 
'Ala-ud-Din Khalji (Jalal-ud-Din Khalji, 

Garshasp Malik), Sultan of Delhi, 551, 
552-4, 556, 643, 644, 645-6, 647, 648. 
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Alayya, ruler of Banavasi, 329. 

Alberuni, Arab scholar, 33, 35, 36 n. 2, 54, 
55, 58, 60. 

Allahabad Pillar inscription, 8, 90 n. i, 163, 
166, 167, 168. 

Allan, — , 166 n. 2. 

Allu Gahga, Telugu Ch5la ruler, 631, 633. 

Altekar, Professor A. S., vii, 49 n. i, 157 
nn. I, 2, 162 n. 2, 230 nn. 4, 6, 272 n. i, 
277 n. 2, 303 nn. 3, 5, 6, 7, 304 nn. i, 2, 
307 nn. 3, 4, 308 nn. i, 2, 311 n. i, 
383 n. I, 309 n. 4. 

— *The Coinage of the Deccan*, 783-806. 

— ‘The History of the Rashtralcutas*, 
249-314. 

— ‘The History of the Vakatakas’, 1 5 1-200. 

— ‘The Yadavas of the Seunadesa*, 5 1 5-74. 

Alupas, the, 213, 223. 

— king of, 347. 

Alur, inscription at, 323. 

Amaragahgeya, Yadava king, 519, 521. 

Amaramallugi, Yadava king, 519, 321. 

Amaravati (Dharanikota, Dhanyakataka), 
II, 27, 50, 43, 56-37, 140, 144, 746, 747 
et passim. 

— inscriptions at, 128, 136, 138. 

— sculptures at, 136, 144, 718, 747 ff., 
754, 775- 

--stupa at, 724-5, 725 n. I, 747, 75®, 75i- 

Aniarcsvara, shrine of, 57. 

amdtyas (district officers), 56, 133. 

Aihbadcva, Kayastha chief, 619, 622, 628- 
31, 630 n. 4, 631 n. I, 632-6, 638-9, 643, 
639, 661, 667, 671, 679, 681. 

— coins of, 806. 

— titles of, 629, 639. 

Ambika river, 56. 

Ariigiya family, the, 116. 

Amitagati, author, 323. 

Amma I, Rajamahendra, Eastern Chalukya 
king, 288, 482. 

Amma II, Eastern Chalukya king, 296, 
484-5, 300, 703. 

— feudatory of, 5 77. 

Ammana, Yadava king, 548-9, 349 nn. 1, 
3, 4, 5 57- 

Ammangai, Chalukya queen, 492. 

Ammugi, Kalachuri king, 456-7. 

Amoghavardhi I, R^shtrakuta emperor, 516. 

— wars with Bhoja I, Pratihara emperor, 
516. 

Amoghavarsha I, Sarva, Rashtrakuta em- 
peror, 61, 250, 257, 268 and n. 4, 270, 
271, 272, 273-80, 277 n. 2, 283, 313, 443, 
475, 477, 478- 

— inscriptions and, 49, 268 and n. 4, 277, 
279. 


Amoghavarsha I, Kavirdjamdrga of, 279, 
313, 445* 

— rebellion against, 273-3. 

— religion of, 279-80, 306. 

— titles of, 273. 

Amoghavarsha II, Rashtrakuta emperor, 
283, 288 n. I, 289, 310. 

Amoghavarsha III, Baddcga, Rashtrakuta 
emperor, 281, 291, 292-3, 293 n. i, 311. 

— sons of, 292. 

Amraotl, in Bcrar, 24. 

— inscription at, 1 34-5 . 

Anamkonda Nagari, 377. 

Anandagotra, city, kings of, 60. 
Anantadeva, author and astronomer, 542, 

370. 

Anantamayya, Dandanayaka, 401. 
Anantapala (Anantapalayya), general and 
statesman, 363, 367, 368, 371, 372, 388, 
389, 393, 398, 608. 

— brothers of, 368, 

— nephew of, 583. 

— viceroy, as, 398. 

Anantasivadeva, 367. 

Anantasuri, 688. 

Anantavirya-muni, Jaina teacher, 429. 
Andhau (Cutch), inscriptions at, 93, 96, 
98, 106, no, III, 112. 

Andhrabhrityas, dynasty of the, 72. 
‘Andhrabhrtya*, 72, 74, 73, 79. 

Andhras, the, and their country, 13, 16, 17, 
19, 27-28, 29, 30, 56, 67, 69, 72-73, 74, 
75, 76“78, 171, 188; Satavahanas. 

Andhradesa. See Vengi. 

‘Andhs*, 13. 

Anegundi, town, 1 1 . 
angarakshas, 641, 670, 

Ahgiras, 563. 

Angiittara-Nikdyay 26. 

Anitalli, Reddi queen, 63-67. 
Anivaritachari, Sri Gundan, 229, 241. 
Anjanacharya, 226-7, 

Anka, Ratta feudatory, 332. 

— Yadava general, 330. 

Ahkeya Nayaka, 530. 

Anmakonda. See Hanamkonda. 

Anna Nid, 646. 

Annama Reddi, 661. 

Annamadeva, Kakatiya prince, 642, 658, 
659. 

Annayadeva, 635. 

Annigere or Anhigiri, city, 33, 62, 733. 

— temple at, 244, 339. 

— inscription at, 376, 380, 459. 
Annuvayya, 221. 

Antialkidas the Great, king, 120, 123. 
Antil Mahta, commander, 651. 
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Antiochos the Great, king, 115. 

Anupa, 126 and n. 3. 

Anwa, 740 n. 2. 

— temple at, 740, 741. 

Apachyas, the, 1 5 . 

Aparajita, Silahara feudatory, 289, 321, 
517 n. 3. 

Aparanta (west coast), 17, 34, 58, 97, 104. 
126 and n. 3, 129; see also Kohkan: 
northern. 

Aparantika, 21, 33. 

Apararka, Silahara prince, 383, 384, 452. 
Apilaka (Apilava), Satavahana king, 83, 
85, 112, 120, 121. 

— coins of, 120, 792. 

Apollodotus, Graeco-Bactrian king, 115, 
122. 

AppayScharya, Jaina author, 712. 

— Pratishthdsdra of, 712. 

Appayarya, Jaina poet, 688-9. 

Appayika and Govinda, Pulakesin II and, 

190 n. I, 212. 

Aptamimdnsd^ commentaries on, 313. 

Arabs (or Tajikas), 1 39, 227, 307. 

— invasions of, 227, 253, 256, 264. 
Kvissxmx-rdjya, 46. 

Aranyakdnda or Forest Book, 16. 

Arasalu, general, 590 n. 1. 

Arasibidi, village in Bijapur, 61. 
Architecture, 717, 720-1, 720 nn. i, 2, 

723 “- 43 - 

— Chalukya, 203, 241, 425-7, 723. 
Arevidu family, the, 652, 661. 

Arhat A-chc-lo, 197. 

Ariake, 21. 

— two parts of, 21-22. 

Arikesari I, Chalukya feudatory, Vemula- 
vada branch, 475, 505, 508. 

- — Kollipara plates of, 504, 306, 307, 508. 

— plates of, 504, 506, 507, 508-9. 

Arikesari II, Chalukya king of Vemula- 

vada, 246, 290, 291, 313, 505, 508, 
310-11. 

— inscription of, 304, 306, 308-9, 510, 
511. 

— Pampa and, 504; see also Pampa. 
Arikesari III, Chalukya king, 503, 306, 307, 

511. 

— Parbhani plates of, 304, 306, 310, 511. 
Arikesari Parahku^a, Majravarman, Pandya 

ruler, 223. 

Arikesarin, Chalukya prince, 287. 

Arjuna, Chedi prince, 281. 

— epic hero, 493, 304, 3 10. 

— poet, 246. 

ArjunadCva, Matsya chief, 623. 
Arjunvarman, Paramara king, 334. 
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Arjunavarman II, Paramara king, 349. 
Army and navy, 417-18, 362, 669-70. 

— Chajukyas and, 240. 

— Yadavas and, 362. 

Arrian, Greek historian, 18, 81, 

Art, 13, 143-4, 147, 717-82. 

— early, 717. 

— Satavahanas and, 143. 

— See also A janta ; lillora. 

Arthapati, Nala king, 183. 

Arthaldstras, 131, 245. 

Aryaka, 21. 

Aryans and Aryanization, 30, 67-68, 67 n. 
1,70, 131, 135, 140, 144. 

— land of, 21. 

— tribes of, 67. 

Aryas or Ares, the, 640. 

Aryavarta, 9. 

A§af Jah, house of, 9, 63. 

Asan (Asva-nadi) river, 14. 

Asahga, Kanarcse poet, 314. 

Ashti, 9. 

Asika (Rishika), 126 and n. 3. 

Asmaka (Assaka, Asaka), 16, 17, 19, 26- 
27, 68, 126 and n. 3. 

Asmakas (Asmagi), the, 19. 

Asoka, emperor, 15, 30, 69, 70, 113, 132. 

— Buddhism and, 142. 

— Dharmamahdmdtras and, 70. 

— edicts and inscriptions of, 22, 23, 23, 
JO, JI, JJ, 44, 45, 46, 49, 56, 70, 77, 79, 
114, 159, 144. 

— empire of, 69-70, 71. 
dsramas, 145. 

Assaka Jd^aka, 19. 

Assakenoi, the, 26. 

Astronomy and astronomers, 542, 369. 
‘Asuras\ 67. 

A^vakas, land of the, 26. 

Atavi Durjaya, of the Matsyas, 472 n. i. 
Atharva-parisishta^ Ktirma-vibhdga, 23. 
Atharvaveda, 44. 

Attimabbc, 413, 443, 446. 

Atyanachola, Chalukya feudatory, 409, 414. 
Aundha, temple at, 740, 741 . 

Aurangabad, in Hyderabad State, sculp- 
tures at, 736-7, 781. 

Aurangzcb, emperor, 62. 

Aurannoboas (Mai van), taluk, 39. 
Avalladevi, Yadava queen, 318. 
Avanijana^raya Pulakesin of Lata, 227. 
Avanti, 3, 107, 118, 124, 126 and n, 3, 128; 
see also Malwa. 

Avidheya, Rashtrakuta ruler, 189, 191. 
dyagdrs and ayams, 675, 676. 

Ayama, Nahapana’s minister, 92, 93, 96, 
98, 100. 
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Aychagavunda of Posavur, 400. 

Ayodhya, 206. 

Ayodhyakanda^ 16. 

Ayya Pina Ch5di, family of, 602, 616. 
Ayyalarya, Tclugu poet, 693, 694. 

Ayyana, Chalukya king, 318, 319. 

— queen of, 319. 

Ayyana 11, ('halukya king, 326. 

Ayyangar, Prof. P. T. Srinivasa, 73. 
Ayyana-mahadevi, Chalukya queen, 473. 
Ayyavolc. See Aiholc. 

Azes 1, Andhra-Satavahana king, loi, 
123 and n. 2. 

Bachaladcvi, Chajukya queen, 349 and n. 7, 
425. 

— sons of, 349. 

Bacharasa, Sinda feudatory, 370. 
Bachhofer, Ludwig, 749 n. 6, 750 n. 2. 
Bachiraja, Chalukya minister, son of Kali- 
dasa, 339, 396. 

Bactrians, the. See Ydvanas. 

Badami (Vatapi), 61, 208, 219, 223, 723, 
73 L 754- 

— cave temple at, 21 1. 

— inscriptions at, 204, 205, 208, 242. 

— temples at, 770-1. 

— Vatapi, 18, 40, 61, 203, 204, 207 and n. 1, 
208, 219, 223, 224, 228, 229, 235, 240. 

— Chalukyas of: see Chalukyas: Western. 
Badapa, Chalukya king, 484-85, 

Badapa, Rashtrakuta feudatory, son of Yud- 

dhamalla 11, 296. 

Baddega. See Amoghavarsha 111. 

Baddcga, Chalukya feudatory of North 
Karnatak, 282, 283, 480, 483-4. 

Baddega I, Soladaganda, Chajukya king, 
505, 508, 510, 511. 

— queen of, 510. 

Baddega II, Chalukya feudatory, 299. 
Baddema, Telugu Ch5da prince, 487. 
Baddena, author, 598, 666, 668, 700. 

— 'Nitisdstramuktdvali of, 666, 672. 

Baddiga or Vandugi, Yadava ruler, 517. 
Badrikot (? Bidar), fort at, 656. 

Badyaga, Chalukya feudatory, 511. 

Bagi Madimayya Nayaka, 583. 

Bagali (Balguli), 403. 

— inscription at, 437. 

— temple at, 425, 428, 439. 

Bagh, village with caves, wall-paintings at, 
774 n. 2. 

Baghelkhand, tract, 161. 

Bahadur, Nawab 'Ali Yavar Jung, v, vi, ix. 
Bahadur, Rao, t8o n. 3. 
b&hattara-niydg-ddhipaii^ 674. 

Baija Dan<Janatha, minister of Beta, 364. 


Baithan. See Paithan. 

Bakhlc, V. S., 74, 78, 80 and n. 5, loi, 
103 n. 2, 109, no, 1 14 n. 2, 121 n. 3, 
124 n. 3, 1340. I, 135 n. 4. 

Balachandramuni, 447. 

Baladeva, prime minister of Bijjala, 462. 

Baladevayya, minister of Somesvara II, 
392. 

Balagamve or Balagami, 53, 62. 

— inscription at, 458, 459. 

— See also Dakshina-Kcdara. 

Balaghat Hills, the, 6. 

Balaka, 745. 

Balavarman of the Chalukyas, 232. 

Balban, 551. 

Ballala I, Iloysala king, 359, 360, 362, 521, 
523, 524 n. 2, 524-5, 526, 527, 528. 

— three wives of, 422. 

Ballala 11, Iloysala king, 380, 381, 466, 

527, 553. 334, <>00. 

Ballaja 111, Hoysala king, 649, 650, 652. 

Baleokouras or Baleokuros, 128, 134. 

Balguli (Bagali), 425. 

— inscriptions from, 403-4. 

Baligc-dcva, Yadava general, 547. 

Balipura (Bclgami), temple at, 466-7. 

Balia ya, Chdja chief, 603. 

Balligavc, 441. 

— temples at, 440. 

Bamma or Barma or Bammi, Chalukya 
general, son of Butuga (Bhutiga), 379- 
80, 381. 

Bammarasa, ruler of Banavase, 467. 

Bana, poet, 146, 244, 446. 

— llarshacharita of, 12, 87, 146, 176 n. 2, 
451. 

— Kddambarl of, 8, 18. 

Bananju merchants, the, 467. 

Banapati, Brahman general of Rajaraja 
Devendravarman, 495, 496. 

Banaras (Benares), 540, 551. 

— temple at, 551. 

Banas, the, 217, 227, 613, 614. 

Banavasi (Vanasi, Vaijayanti) in North 
Kanara, 16, 17, 38, 40, 42, 54, 56, 60, 
208, 212-13, 306, 325, 352, 364, 366, 
368, 372, 374, 378-9, 381, 524. 

— viceroy of, 352. 

Banerji, Professor R. D., 95, 970. 2,99-100, 
100 n. 5, 102 n. I, 118. 

Bankapura, 352, 333, 373. 

Bahkeya Scllaketana, general, 275-6, 277, 
278, 306, 478. 

Bappadeva, VakStaka general, 179, 195. 

Bappuva, Nojamba prince, 292, 510, 511. 

Baran, 646 n. i. 

Barani, 654, 656. 
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Barapa, commander of Taila II, conquest 
of Lata by, 321, 322, 

Bardamana, 58. 

Barma or Ilrahma, son of K5ma, Danda- 
nayaka, 379-80. 

Barmaladevi, Chalukya queen, 372. 
Barmmadeva, general of Vikramaditya VI, 

358, 427- 

Barmmadandadhipa, general, 374, 458, 
460, 

Barmadevarasa, 418. 

Barnett, Dr. L. D., 73, 238, 391 nn. 3, 6, 
592. 

Barygaza (Broach), 58, 103, 104, 125, 138. 

— trade and, 1 39, 140. 

— See also Broach. 

?>asadi, 235, 400, 402, 413, 414, 439, 443, 
706. 

Basava, author, 439, 449, 450, 462, 463, 
464-5, 700, 702, 71 1, 712. 
hasara-purdna^ 329, 462, 463-4, 712. 
Basavapurdmwu^ 464. 

Basavarsa, Yadava minister, 560. 

Basim (Vatsagulma), 24-25, 46, 54, 186, 
192, 

— plates at, 25, 1 81, 186. 

— Vakatakas of, 186-91; see also under 
Vakatakas. 

Bastar, 50, 191, 282, 606; see also Chakra- 
kuta. 

bastis, Jain, 142, 468. 

Bayala (Bayal) Nambi, Brahmin general 
of Satyasraya, 324, 488. 

Bayyana and I’ikkana, Padiharis^ 6ro. 

Beal, — , 1 47 n. 1 , 2 1 4 n. i , 240 n. 1 . 

Bedsa, village in Poona District, 746 n. i. 

— chaitya at, 717, 718, 746. 

Bechiraja, minister, wives of, 421-2. 
Belagamvc, inscriptions at, 326, 327. 
Bclagavc, 443-4. 

— inscription at, 426. 

Belaturu, inscription at, 444. 

Belgami. See Balipura. 

Bejgaum District, 50, 52, 537-8. 

Bcllary District (Satavahanihari), 130. 

— records from, 397, 414, 415, 418, 434-5. 
Bclur, taluk in Hassan District, inscriptions 

at, 365, 459. 

Belvola country, the, 539. 

Bena (Karabcna) ri\er, 56. 

Benagouron, 22, 30, see also Vengipura. 
Benakataka, 56. 

Bendapudi Annaya, 663, 664. 

Bengal, northern, 15. 

Bennakarpara, 46. 

Berar (Vidarbha), 3, 4, 24-25, 155, 157, 
161, 177, 184, 189, 250. 
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Berir (Vidarbha), 4, 14, 38, 54, 67, 117,118, 
126 and n. 3. 

— wild dogs in, 14. 

Besnagar, inscriptions at, 83, 120, 121. 

Beta I, Kakatiya king, 577 and n. 2, 578, 
579, 603. 

Beta II, Kakatiya king, 577, 580-1, 603, 678, 
704. 

— titles of, 5 80. 

Beta, Kakatiya prince, 332-3, 364-5. 

— K(3ta ruler, 615. 

Bezwada (Vijayavatika), 12, 60, 328, 365, 
602. 

— battle of, 344, 345 - 

— temples at, 500, 501. 

Bhadra river, 8, ii, 42. 

Bhadrachalam, Godavari District, lo. 
Bhadradeva 1, Chalukya ruler, 505. 
Bhadradeva II, Chalukya king, 505, 511. 
Bhadrahga, 578, 579. 

Bhagalamahadcvi, Chalukya queen, 369. 
Bhagavata or Bhaga, Suhga king, 121. 
Bhagavati, goddess, 408, 442. 
hhagavati, the, Jain Angas^ 16. 

Bhagirathi Gahga river, 9. 

Bhagubai, ruler of Tardewadi, 557. 
Bhagwanlal, 180. 

Bhagyavati, Chajukya queen, 323. 
Bhairava, deity, statue of, 754-5. 

— prince, brother of Queen Savaladcvl, 
423, 465. 

Bhdmati, 545. 

Bhambhagiri, 541. 

Bhandagara, king of, 551. 
Bhandaragavittage, 62. 

Bhandarkar, Dr. D. R., vii, 1 8 n. 2, 80, 81, 
9^. 94. 95. 98 and n. 2, 99, 143 n. 1, 
262 n. 3, 796. 

Bhandarkar, Sir R. CL, 68 n. i, 72, 75, 77, 
78 n. 2, 80, 84, 85, 86, 92, 98 and n. 2, 99, 
T06, 134, 251, 361 n. 5. 517 n. 1, 519 
nn. I, 3, 5 3on. 1, 595 n. 4, 796. 

Bhanu, Yadava king, 526. 

Bhanu, physician, 570. 

Bhanubhata, Marathi author, 572. 
Bhanumitra, Kanva king, 124. 

IMidnuvildsa^ 549 nn. 1,2. 

Bharata, author, 31. 

Bharata Ndtya Sdstra, 12, 30, 31. 

Bharata, — , 777 n. 2. 

Bharatacharita^ 176 n. 2, 178 n. 2. 

Bharavi, author, 244. 

— Kirdtdrjuniya of, 245. 

Bharhut (Bhatkuli or Bharaut), Brahmi 
inscriptions at, 24, 36. 

Bhartridaman, king, 160 and n. i. 

Bhasa, 200. 
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BhSsarvajfia, Nydyasdra of, 452. 

Bhaskara (Hujakkai Bhaskara), Telugu 
poet, 693-4; see also Bhdskara Rdmd- 
yaitam, 

Bhaskara, rdyabhdri under Udayaditya, 445. 
Bhaskara, Mantri. See Mantri I 3 haskara. 
Bhaskara or Bhaskaradeva, commander 
under Gai:iapati, 618. 

Bhdskara Rdmdyaitamy 692, 693, 694, 695. 
Bhaskaracharya, author and astronomer, 
531, 542, 569-70- 
Bhatadi lake, 9. 

Bhatas (retainers), 194, 41 1. 

Bhatkuli or Bharaut. See Bharhut. 
Bhattakalahka, Kannada grammarian, 246. 

— Karnaiakasabdamianam of, 279. 
Bhattiprolu, village in Guntur District, 

stupa at, 145. 

Bhavabhuti, Sanskrit dramatist, 24, 
Bhavadattavarman, Naja king, 182-3, 187. 

— Rithpur plates of, 182. 

Bhavagana, Chajukya princess, 230, 252. 
Bhavagopa, Mahasenapti, Satavahana com- 
mander of the Kausika family, 129. 

Bhavanaga, Bharasiva, Naga king, 164, 
171, 198. 

Bhavasivadeva, Saiva priest, 420. 
Bhavattavarman, Nala king, 198, 199. 
Bhavishya, Rashtrakuta ruler, 189. 

Bhavisya Bur aria ^ 75. 
bhikshus, 727-8, 730, 731. 

Bhillama III, Seuna king, 329-30. 

Bhillama I, Yadava ruler, 517. 

Bhillama II, Yadava king, 63, 299, 321, 
380, 381, 517 and n. 3. 

— Samgamner grant of, 322. 

Bhillama III, Yadava king, 518. 

Bhillama IV, Yadava king, 518. 

Bhillama V, Yadava king, son of Karna, 

519 and n. 3, 520-7, 522 n. i, 526 n. i, 
565. 

Bhilsa, town, 543. 

Bhima I, Chalukya king, 282-3, 34 ®> 

480-1, 483, 500, 308, 530, 334. 

Bhima II, Rajamartanda, Chalukya king, 
296, 483-4. 483, 5^0, 511, 587, 388, 593. 

— Rudradeva and, 587, 588. 

Bhima III, Chalukya king, 288, 290. 

Bhima III, Ananga, Chola king, son of 

Rajaraja III, 607, 608. 

Bhima, Telugu Chola king, of the Solar 
family, 381, 582. 

Bhima, Telugu Chola Ejmva chief, 606, 
608, 617. 

Bhima of Vidarbha, king, in the Brdhmana, 
14. 

Bhima, prince of Vidarbha, 67. 


Bhima, chieftain of Kulanu (Colair lake), 
365. 

Bhima, Chajukya general, 368. 

Bhima Kavi, Kannada author, 430. 

Bhima (Bhimarathi) river, 7, 9, ii, 18, 20, 
38, 39, 61, 230, 236, 259. 

Bhima Salukki, Chalukya prince, 271, 274, 
475 . 476. 

Bhimadeva I, Chaulika king, 348. 
Bhimaraju, 618. 

Bhimarasa, 416. 

Bhimasahkar, temple of, ii. 

Bhimavaram, Maharaja, inscription at 
Kosam about, 490. 

Bhimavarman, king, 152. 

Bhimaya Panda, Telugu poet, 691. 
Bhimesvara, deity, 365, 496, 497, 608. 
Bhishmaparva, Jamhukhanda of, 17. 

Bhitari, inscription at, 1 84. 

Bhivanayya, Chalukya, Dandanayaka, 389, 
390. 

Bhogabhattayya, Chajukya minister, 390. 
Bhogapatis^ 305. 

Bhogapuram (Bhokardan), village, 33. 
bhogas or bhdgas^ 38, 46, 48. 

Bhogavardhana, 6, 25. 

Bhoja, Gurjara Pratihara emperor, 278, 
284. 

— wars of, 316. 

Bhoja IT, Gurjara Pratihara king, 286, 
Bhoja, king of Chanda, 341. 

Bhoja, king of DhM, 339-40, 374, 309. 
Bhoja, king of Kanauj, 277 n. 2, 278. 

Bhoja, king of Malwa, 177. 

Bhoja, Paramara king, 326 and n. 4, 329- 
3 ?. 331. 332. 339 , 518. 

— literature and, 1 77. 

Bhoja II, Silahara king, 535. 

Bhoja of the Dochi family, sdmanta, 610, 
618. 

Bhojacaritray 326 n. 4. 

Bhojadesa (Bhojakataka, Bhoja country), 
24, 176, 177. 

Bhojakata, city, 24. 

Bhojaraja, king, Kalidasa and, 176. 

Bhojas, the, 14, 24, 37, 67, 77, 114. 
‘Bhra^tarajas, the, 81. 

Bhujabala Ganga Permadideva, ruler, 362. 
bhuktiSy 48-49, 53, 194, 303. 

Bhumaka, Satavahana king, 100. 

‘bhumi and padi, 674-3 . 

Bhupaditya, 227. 

Bhuvanaikamalla, See Vikramaditya VI. 
Bhuvanaikamalla, kingdom of, 346, 350. 
Bhuvane^var, in Orissa, temple at, 736. 
Bicharia, Yadava general and feudatory, 
538, 541-2, 544, 345, 358. 
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Biclar, 62. 

Bijapur (Shirur, Vijapura), ii, 52, 60, 62. 

— inscriptions at, 375, 437, 448, 458. 

— temple at, 437. 

Bijaur*Bagat, village, Vakatakas and, 154. 
Bijjala, or Bijjana, Kalachuri ruler, 375-6, 
377, 378, 379, 425, 456, 457 ff-, 519, 520. 

— coins of, 803. 

— relatives of, 465 n. 2. 

— sons of, 377, 457-8, 465-6, 520. 

— subordinate rulers of, 460. 

— titles of, 376, 458, 459. 

IMjjalarayacaritra^ 463. 

Bijjana. See Bijjala, Kalachuri ruler. 
Bijjana, ruler in Hyderabad, 337. 

Bilhana, Sanskrit author, historian, and 
poet, 43, 206, 322, 330, 331, 337, 340, 
345 and n. 2, 346-7, 350, 351, 353, 
354"5, 356, 358-9, 3^^8, 385, 415, 423, 
451-2, 578-9. 

— Kdvya of, 358. 

— Mahd kdvya of, 317. 

— Vanchdsikd of, 452. 

— V ikramdnkadcva-charita^ 61-62, 317, 451, 
452. 

Billana, king of Mahgalaveshtaka, death of, 
522. 

Bimba, Yadava prince, 555. 

Bindusara, king, son of Chandragupta 
Maurya, 69, 113. 

Bittiga. Sec Yishnuvardhana, Hoysala ruler. 
Bddhan (Podana), Nizamabad District, 26, 
507, 656. 

Bodhdyatia Dharma-sfitra, 12, 17, 30, 
Bojakata-r^y^, 46. 

Boka, 42 T. 

Bokkera, battle at, 606. 

Bollama Malyala, 593. 

Bollaya, chief, 633. 

Bollaya Reddi of the Cherakus, 636, 661. 
Bolli Nayaka, 641. 

Bolneningaru, commander, 659, 660. 
Bombay Gazetteer^ 21, 56 n. i, 59, 106 n. 2, 
Bombay Presidency, 41. 

— kimds in, 9. 

— Maratha- and Kanarcse-speaking dis- 
tricts, 3. 

Bonthadevi, Chedi princess, Chalukya 
queen, 318, 319. 

Boppadeva, Sinda ruler, 374. 

BoppadevI, Hoysala queen, 422, 

Boppana, Dandanayaka, 362, 421. 
Boppanihgani, Kameneni, pradhani^ 662. 
Boppaya, 386-7. 

Bose, Girindra Sekhar, 91. 

Boya-Kottams, the, 476-7, 498. 

Boyas (Bedas), the, 476, 499. 


Boyer, Abb6, 103. 

Brahma, the moon, 206. 

Brahma, commander of Some^vara IV, 
523, 524- 

Brahma or Barma, Kakatlya general, 333. 
Brahma or Bamma, Recherla general, 577 
and n. 2, 578. 

Brahmagupta, Brahmasphutasid-dhanta of, 
542, 570- 

Brahmanas, 24, 68 n. 1, 307, 71 1. 

concept of imperialism and, 68. 
Brahmapurdna^ 10 n. i, 24. 

Brahmavaloka family, the, 284. 
Brahmayyadeva, governor, 409. 

Brahmi script, 24, 26, 36, 144. 

Brahminism and Brahmins, 30, 81, 82, 135, 
136, 141, 144 n. 4, 199-200, 309, 368, 
401, 409, 413, 419, 421, 429, 462, 499, 
541, 563, 565, 567, 721, 723, 731, 754, 
763. 

— caste system and, 68. 

— converts to Buddhism from, 81. 

— education and, 312, 429. 

— generals, 417, 567 et passim, 

• — kings, 127, 157, 158, 162, 169, 198, 205, 
243, 367 <?/ passim. 

— sculptures of, 759, 761. 

Briggs, — , 653 nn. 2, 3. 

Brihadaranayaka Vpanishad^ the, 14, 54. 
Brihadratha, Mauryan king, 71, 115, 
Brihaspatimitra, king. See Pushyamitra 

Suhga. 

Brihatkathd, the, 25. 

Brihatphalayanas, the, 49, 5 7. 

Brihatsamitdy the, 21, 23, 33, 34, 40, 42, 153. 
Broach, 535, 5 36 ; also Barygaza. 

Brown, — , 438 n. 2. 

Buddha, Gautama, 76, 144, 197, 198, 243, 
563, 718, 728, 730, 731 n. I, 754, 762, 
765-7, 770, 771, 773- 

— death scene of, 752-3. 

— paintings of, 766-7, 770, 771. 

— statues of, 727, 730, 750, 751-2. 
Buddharaja, Kalachuri king, son of 

Sankaragana, 210, 213, 456. 

Buddharaja, founder of the Kondapadu- 
mati family, 472. 

— Vadner plates of, 48. 

Buddharaja, poet, 695-6. 

— sons of, 696. 

Budhagupta, Gupta, king, 184, 187. 
Budhasvamin, author, Brahatkathdlloka- 
sangraha of, 145. 

Buddhism and Buddhists, 68, 70, 81, 136, 
141, 142-3, 144 and n. 4, 196-8, 219, 242- 
3, 306, 443-4, 563, 724, 727-8, 730, 746, 
765. 767, 773- 
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Buddhism : chatty as; see that title. 

— literature, 76, 143, 144. 

— Madhyamika school, 146. 

— Mahayana, 197, 306, 444, 728, 729, 730, 
750, 765. 

— monasteries (and monks and nuns), 
134, 135, 136. 142-3, 144, 197, 242-3, 
306, 363, 727. 

— sects of, 143. 

— Sunyaveda, 197. 

— temples ; see temples. 

Biihler, Dr. — ,61, 88-89, 94, 95, loo-i, 
108, no, 119, 120, 130 n. I, 157 n. 2, 
180, 345 n. 2, 452. 

Buldana District in Berar, 1 5 . 

Bundelkhand, tract, 132, 154, 173, 293, 295. 

Burgess, Dr. J., 72, 136 n. 5, 197 n. 3, 
776 n. 2, 138 n. 4, 143 n. 2, 748 n. 2. 

— see also Fergusson: Burgess and. 

Burma, Lower, and the Malay Islands, 53, 

57- 

Burn, Sir R., 151 n. 2. 

Butuga II, Bhutiga, Gahga ruler, brother 
of Rajamalla III, 276, 292-3, 294 and 
n. I, 295» 379. 5XO- 

Byzantium, 54, 59. 

Calinga. See Kalihga, 

Callieha, 104; see also Kalyani. 

Cambay, in Bombay, 336. 

— plates from; see under Govinda IV. 

Cambridge History o f India ^ The, v. 

Canna-Bassava, minister, 462, 463. 

Cannahasava-purana, 462-3. 

Cape Calingon, 19, 58. 

Castes, 81, 136, 199, 309, 419, 367, 671. 

— Untouchable classes, 367. 

Caves. See Chaityas; Lenas. 

Central Provinces, the, 3. 

Ceylon, 18, 139, 218, 294, 324, 336. 

— king of, 271, 272. 

Ceylonese chronicles, 37, 38. 

Chagis, the, 601. 

chaityagrhas . See Shrines. 

Chaityas (caves), 136, 142, 143, 197, 718, 
720, 721, 725 ff., 744, 745, 746, 777, 778; 
see also Temples. 

Chakora (Cakora), Svatikarna, Satavahana 
king, 85, 1 12. 

Chakora, country, 126 and n. 3. 

Chakradhara, Mahanubhava sect and, 565- 
6, 572. 

Chakrakuta (Bastar, Chakrakottya, Sakka- 
rakkottam), 10, 50, 282, 332, 344-5, 
578, 579* 

— battle at, 344, 345. 

— See also Bastar. 


Chakranarayana princes, 607, 617. 
Chakrapani, 174, 365. 

Chakravarman, Vakataka general, 179. 
Chakrayudha, ruler of Kanauj, 263, 267-8, 
268 n. 3, 269, 270. 

Chalabbe, Chalukya courtesan, 235. 
Chalukya-Bhimavaram, temple at, 481, 
300. 

Chalukya-Cholas, the, 486-97, 591, 592 et 
passim. 

— See also Chalukyas : wars with Chdlas. 
Chalokyas, dynasty of the, 40, 42, 43, 46, 

57, 60, 189, 190 and n. i, 191, 203, 232, 
234, 254, 256-7, 259, 262, 267, 284, 290, 
371, 472, 517 and n. 3, 322 and n. i, 
523 > 524, 534 , 542, 73 L 734 * 5 , 77 o. 

— agriculture under, 431-2. 

— architecture and, 203, 241, 425-7, 723. 

— army and navy, 240. 

— Chola (Telugu) interregnum, 486-97. 

— coins of, 204, 437-8, 785, 799, 800-1, 
802-3, 803-5. 

— crown prince of, 283; see also Yiivardja. 

— emblem of, 205, 206. 

— empire of, 520-1. 

— feudatories of, 219, 230, 520, 583. 

— generals of, 338 et passim. 

— inscriptions of, 43, 203-4, 225, 226, 227, 
228-9, 230, 233-4, 233-6, 241, 322, 
325-6, 329 et passim,. 

— legends and, 204, 205-6. 

— list of kings, 468. 

— name of, 204-5. 

— origin of, 205 -6. 

— queens, 338. 

— sacrifices and, 203, 207, 208. 

— social life, 419 fT. 

— titles and, 169. 

— wars with Cholas, 323-5, 349 ff. 

Branches and separate kingdoms: 

— Badami, of, 203-46, 230, 252, 255, 259, 
298, 3 ^ 7 > 474 - , 

administrative divisions, 236-7. 

army and navy, 240. 

arts of the period, 240. 

chieftains and princes, 231-2, 234. 

composers, 235-6. 

courtesans, 233. 

feudatories of, 219, 225, 227, 230, 236. 

government and social life, 235-46. 

learning under, 240-1. 

minor lines, 231-2. 

people of, 239. 

queens, 234-5. 

taxation and, 237-9, 

temples of, 241-2. 

titles of, 207, 208, 227, 243. 
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Chalukyas, Badami, of, villages and, Chajukyas, Kalyani, of, revenue and, 389- 


237. 

— Eastern, 323, 471-503, 623, 639, 803-4. 
army of, 500. 

feudatories, 584. 

genealogy, 502. 

government and social conditions 

under, 498-500. 

interregnum of Tclugu Cholas, 486- 

97 ‘ 

literature under, 501. 

religion and, 500-1. 

See also below : Vengi, kingdom of. 

- — Gujarat family (Gujaras), 203, 204, 
212, 222, 251, 471-86, 522, 527. 

— Kalyani, of, 43, 203, 317-455, 460-1, 
471-2, 488, 492, 577. 

administration of, 382 ff. 

administrative divisions, 398-400. 

agriculture and, 431-2. 

army under, 417-18. 

arts under, 423-4. 

autonomy and, 386-7. 

coronation and, 382. 

court procedure and, 392-3. 

crimes under, 415-16. 

— currency and interest rates, 436-8. 

education under, 43, 428-31, 

education of princes, 384-5. 

elders and village headmen under, 

399-400. 

emblems of, 382. 

emperors, 385-6, 494-5. 

feudatories of, 375, 383 -4, 388, 459, 

460. 

genealogy, 454- 

generals of, 379, 380, 418. 

guilds under, 433-6. 

heir-apparent of, 383. 

honours and, 394. 

industries, 432-3. 

inscriptions of, 317, 319, 325-6. 

insignia of, 394. 

jewellery and, 427-8. 

law and justice under, 387 ff. 

levies and, 408, 

literature under, 444 ff. 

local affairs under, 407-8. 

memorials and, 420-1. 

military otfices, 391. 

ministers of, 385. 

officials’ rule, 39 5-8. 

palace officials, 388-9. 

plurality of offices, 391-2. 

priests under, 587. 

princes of, 381, 413. 

religious corporations under, 402-6. 


91, 395 , 407. 

rule of, 415-17. 

self-immolation and, 421-2, 

social and economic conditions, 4191!. 

sport under, 418. 

tala-vritti^ 412-14. 

taxation under, 410-11, 414-15. 

temples and, 424 ff. 

tenure and changes of, 408-10, 412. 

titles of, 374-5, 382, 383, 384. 

— towns and villages of, 401-2, 407. 

trade and, 433, 434. 

urban life under, 436. 

viceroys, 394. 

village economy under, 402-6. 

women under, 422-3. 

— Lata branch, 5041!., 509. 

— Mudugonda, of, 232, 481, 484. 

— Vemulavada, of (feudatories of the 
Rashtrakutas), 232, 245, 313, 475, 480, 
484, 504-12. 

chronology of, 504, 506. 

genealogy of, 505. 

— Vengi, kingdom, of, 203, 204, 259-60, 
271, 274-5, 279, 281, 282-3, 288-9, 296, 
323; see also Chalukyas, Eastern.. 

— Western, 371, 488, 489 n. 2, 490 ff., 493, 
496. 

feudatories of, 581. 

Kakatiyas and, 578 ff. 

Chalukya-Vikrama era, 354, 355 ff., 364, 
370. 373 » 374 , 397 - 

Chalukyavaiiisa, C^haluWya king, 505. 
Chambal river, 14. 

Chamidasa, prime minister of Pravara- 
sena II, 179. 

ChampHS^ 692, 699. 

Chamunda, general of Krishna, 544. 
Chamundaraja, Chalukya commander, 342. 
Chamundaraja, Jain general, and minister 
of Marasiriiha 11, 314. 

Chamundaraya, Yadava minister, son of 
Mallisetti, 545. 

Chtoundarayan or Chamundaraja, general, 
342, 493. 

Chamundarayapurana, 314. 

Chanaka, 154. 

Chanda, R. P., 83 nn. i, 2, 88, 119. 
Chandalakabbe, Chalukya queen, 349. 
Chandasena, king, 166. 

Candasri, Satavahana king, 85. 
Chandbardai, author, Vrithviraja Rasao of, 
526, 527. 

Chandellas, the, 295. 

Chanderi, town and fort in Central India, 
552 - 
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Chandra Sri, Satavahana king, 109, 112, 
130. 

Chandradevi river, 369. 

Chandraditya, Chalukya prince, 220, 234. 
Chandradityapura (Chandor), in Nasik 
District, 63, 516. 

Chandragupta Maurya, 69, 70, 142. 

— coronation date of, 86. 

Chandragupta I, Gupta emperor, 165, 166. 
Chandragupta II, Gupta emperor, 153, 166, 

169, 170, 174 andn. i, 175, 176, 177, 178, 

279, 614. 

— coins of, 166, 167. 

Chandragupta, Pandava king, 270. 
Chandralckha or ChandaladevJ, Chalukya 

queen, 368, 369 

— sons of, 369. 

Chandramauli, Hoysala minister, 563. 
Chandraprabhu, minister of jaitugideva, 
546. 

Chandraraja, author, 447. 

— Madanaiilaka of, 447. 

Chandravarman, Salahkayana king, 800. 
Chandravati, Gupta princess, daughter of 

Chandragupta, 159. 

Chandrobalabba, Rashtrakuta princess, 276, 

280, 301 n. 1. 

Chahgadeva, astronomer, 542, 560, 569, 
570. 

Chantamula, Ikshvaku king, 169. 

Charlu, Rao Bahadur C, R. K., 589 n. 3. 
Charuponnera, king of Nolambavadi, 266, 
267. 

Chastana, Karddamaka king of Ujjain, 92, 
95, 98, 100, loi, 102, 106, 107, 108, 
iio-ii, 128-9. 

— coins of, 128. 

— joint rule of Rudradaman and, 95, 96, 
98, 105-6, no. 

Chastanas, house of the, 128-9, 160. 
Chatarapana, Satakarni, Satavahana king, 
108-9, no. 

Chdtas (troops), 194, 411. 

Chattaraja and Kucharaja, Brahman 
brothers, 547-8. 

Chattuga or Chatta, Kadamba chieftain, 

327- 

Cbaurnda or Chaunda, Malyala chief, 602, 
616. 

Chavalidevi, Hoysala queen, 422. 
Chavanarasa, Chajukya general, 327, 328. 
Chavunda II, Sinda ruler, 465. 
Chavundarasa, temple built by, 426. 
Chavundaraya, Gahga general, 446. 
Chdvundardyapuraita^ 446. 

Chebrolu, inscriptions at, 614, 691. ! 

— tank at, 368. i 


Chebrdlu, temple at, 500. 

Chedis, the, 281, 282, 286, 293, 295, 298, 
300, 322, 340. 

— era of, 151, 152, 457. 

— princesses, 281, 291, 293. 

— See also Dahala. 

Chenna-Basava, 449. 

Chen nakes vara, temple of, 428. 

Cheraku Mahesvara Rcddi, 661. 

Cherakus, the, 596, 635-6, 661. 

Chetis, of Kaliriga, the, 115, 130. 
Chhattisgarh, 161, 189, 190, 191. 

— coins of Simhana in, 541. 

— ruler of, 540. 

Chhittaraja, coinage of, 802, 805. 

("hiddaya, Dandanayaka, 351, 407. 

Chilka Lake, 9. 

Chimmapudi Amaresvara, poet, 698-9. 
China Mallana, 597. 

Chinna, Guntur District, 130. 

— Yajha Sri’s inscription at, 129-30. 
Chinna-Iumbalam, village, 429. 

Chitaldoog (Chitaldurg), 532, 

— inscription at, 427. 

Chitor (Chitrakot), town in Rajputana, 
fort of, 506, 507, G44;see also Chitrakuta. 
Chitrakantha, 220. 

Chitrakuta, elephants In forest at, 16. 

— fortress of, 293, 295, 506. 

Chitravarman, Vakataka general, 179, 195. 
Chodas, the. See Chojas. 

Chododaya, city, 587, 678. 

— Kandur, 588. 

Chododaya, I’clugu Choja chief, 587-8, 
589, 590 and n. i. 

Chola or Choda dynasty, the, 76, 203, 227, 
231, 282, 295, 310, 322, 323-5, 327, 
328-9, 330, 332 ff., 346 ff., 371, 374, 472, 
479, 487, 490, 491, 492, 494-7. 

— armies of, 443. 

— branches of, 617, 659. 

Ch 5 la-Chalukya wars, 323-5, 349 ff. 

— genealogy of Tclugu, 582 n. 3. 

- interregnum with Chalukyas, 486-97. 
-princes, 588-90, 603. 

-Tclugu Chojas, 486-97, 581, 589, 590, 
601, 603-4, 607, 61 1, 612, 617, 639, 
659-60. 

— viceroys of, 365. 

Chupis, the, 130, 205. 

Chulla-Kdlifiga Jdtaka, 19. 

;is-Vindhyan lands, 69, 71, 142. 

Cities and emporia, 54 ff. : see also Towns. 
Codrington, K. de B., 749 and n. 2, 75 5 n. i . 
Coinage and currency, 627 n. 3, 785-806. 

— barter and tokens, 139, 200, 310-11, 

785. 
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Coinage and currency, Chand, 794, 796. 

— Cheduba Islands and Ramree hoards, 804. 

— Chitaldurg and, 798. 

— Daulatabad hoard, 803. 

— gold, 799-801, 802, 803, 804, 805, 806. 

— Graeco-Bactrian, X22. 

— hoards, 786. 

— Jogalthembi hoard, 92, 93, 95, loi, 793. 

— Kavaiyadavalli hoard, 806. 

— Kolhapur finds, 133-4, 797-8, 805. 

— Kondapur finds, 788. 

— Kohkan finds, 806. 

— Mambalam hoard, 787. 

— Masulipattan finds, 804. 

— Paila hoard, 786. 

— punch-marked coins, 785-8, 785 n. i, 
802, 804. 

— Rachpatan(am) hoard, 573, 804. 

— Roman, 138, 140 and n. 2, 627 n. 3, 
786, 788. 

— satraps and, 107. 

— ship coins, 130. 

— Singavaram hoard, 786-7, 

— Sonepuf (Sonpur) hoard, 161, 787. 

— Sultanpur hoard, 786. 

— Tarhala hoard, 792, 793, 794, 796, 797. 

— Thana hoard, 805, 

— Uruli hoard, 802. 

— See also dynasties and rulers by name. 
Colair (Kollcru or Kunala) lake, 9, 215. 

— chieftain of, 365. 

— fortress of, 508. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K., 753 n. i, 755 
and n. i. 

Courtesans, 235, 423, 424, 425. 

Cowell, — , Jdtaka and, 749 n. 3. 

Crooke, — , 9. 

Cunningham, General, 18, 100, 118, 119 
and n. 3. 

Customs and excise: import duties, 196. 

— Yadavas and, 562. 

Cutch, 96, 128, 129; see also Andhau, 

Dada, Yadava general, 519, 521. 

Dadda III, Gujara king, 255 n. i. 

Daddura, 473. 

Dadhiyappa, Yadava ruler, 517. 

Da<ji Viraya Nayaka, 663. 

Dagobas, 726-7, 728. 

Pahala, Chedi kingdom of, 456, 457, 
478 - 9 » 480. 

Dahrasena, TraikQtaka king, 185, 187. 
Daji, Dr. Bhau, 157 n. 2. 

DakshamitrS, queen, daughter of Naha- 
p 5 na, 124, 136. 

Daksharama (Saptagodavarl), 125. 
DaksharSmam, 78, 595. 
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Daksharaman, temple at, 591, 592, 606, 608. 
Dakshim^ 3. 

— Dakshina Kosala, 67. 

Dakshina-Kedara, grants to, 467, 468; see 

also Balagamvc. 

Dakshinapatha (Deccan), 3, 4 and n. i, 9, 
14, 20, 21, 71, 77, 89. 

— first mention of, 15. 

— people of, 25. 

— sovereign of the Deccan, 1 3. 

Dalenad, 479. 

Dalla, Rashtrakuta foreign minister of 
Dhruva, 302. 

Dambal, 401, 402, 435, 563. 

— Buddhism in, 443, 444. 

‘Damirica.’ See Tamil country. 
Damodarapandita, Marathi author, 572. 
Damodarasena, Vakataka prince, 175, 177; 

see also Pravasena II. 

Danarnava, Chalukya king, 324, 469, 484, 
485, 675. 

— sons of, 486. 

Danas {danarn)^ 308, 355, 440, 565; see also 
Dharmas. 

Dancing, 242, 245, 308, 617, 690, 745, 
777 ff., 782. 

— art and, 

— sculpture and, 744, 745, 759, 763. 

— temples and, 423, 424. 

— treatises on, 617, 690. 

DandadhipatiSy 669. 

Dandagula (Dantapura), town, 19, 32, 55, 
58. 

Dandaka or Dandakaranya, 14, 16-17, 37 » 
61, 67. 

Dat}dandyakaSy 195, 398, 558, 559. 

Dapda^ri, Satavahana king, 85. 

Dandin, Sanskrit author, 245, 699. 

— Kavyddarsa of, 448. 

Dandesa or Dandena Gundaya, general of 
Krishna 11 , 283, 481. 

Dannamadevi, Kakatlya queen, 592. 
Dantapura. See Dandagula. 

Dantavakra, fort of, 32. 

Dantiga, ruler of Kahchl, 266, 267, 271. 
Dantiga, Nojamba prince, 292, 511. 
Dantidurga, Rashtrakuta king, 230, 231, 
240, 249, 250, 253-8, 254 n. 2, 258 n. 2, 
506-7. 

— death of, 236, 

— Ellora plates of, 254. 

— titles of, 254. 

Dantivarman, Pallava king, 265. 
Dantivarman, Rashtrakuta king, son or 
nephew of Nannaraja, 250-1, 306-7. 
Dantivarman, Rashtrakuta viceroy, son of 
Indra, 271-2. 
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Darasuram, 356. 

Dasapanman, Chalukya general, 338. 
Dasarna, 155. 

Da/arupay 145. 

dasavanda or dasabandhoy 413. 

Da^avarman. See Ya^ovarman. 

Dasgupta, N. N., 529 n. i, 530 n. 1. 

DasyuSy the, 15, 67. 

Daulatabad. See Devagiri. 

Davanagerc, inscription at, 378. 
dayadaSy 480, 481, 483. 

Dcccan, the : 

— Dakshinatya(s), 13-16, 17. 

— divisions of, 5-6. 

— dynasties of, vii ei passim. 

— Eastern, 77, 140, 161, 213, 471, 472. 

— foreign notices of, 18-22. 

— forests of, 7-8, 12, 16-17, -o* 

— geography of, 4-13. 

— Harishena on, 3. 

— history and, v-ix, 12-13. 

— Krishna 111 and, 296. 

— lakes of, 8-9. 

— mountains, 6-7, 20-21. 

— name and area, 3-4. 

— rivers of, 9-12. 

— tribes of, 67. 

— Western, 77, 213, 474. 

— See also Dakshinapatha. 

Decimal and allied systems, 51-53. 

Dehu, 11. 

Dekabbc, Belaturu inscription and, 444- 
5 - 

Delhi, 3JI, 333, 647, 650-1. 

— sultanate of, 553, 554, 614, 644 ff., 710. 
Demetrios (Yuvanaraja Dimita), king of 

Bactria and of the Indians, 89, 115, 122. 
Deotek, temple at, 171. 

Desaiy 46-47, 52, 249- 
Desikar, S. S., 69 n. 9. 

Deimukhsy 249. 

Devabhuti or Devabhumi, Suhga king, 87, 
123-4. 

Devagiri (Daulatabad), 6, 63, 516, 552, 
5 5 3 , 5 54 , 55 5 , 5 56, 369, 373, 643, 644, 
648, 656. 

— fort of, 63, 548, 398. 

— Seuna kingdom of, 63 1 ; also Seunas. 
Devaladcvi, Chajukya queen, 329. 
Devaladevi, Yadava queen, 553-4. 
Dcvana-Prfj^fl4//2, 592. 

Devanatha, Chalukya general, 343. 
Devapala, king of Malw 5 , 336, 537. 
Devaraja, Gurjara PratihSra ruler, 255. 
Devari Nayadu, 622 n, 2. 

Devari Nayaka, 650. 

Devaraja, Yadava officer, 547. 


Dfivari NSyaningaru, warrior, 664. 
Devasena, Vakataka king of Basim branch, 
181, 182, 184. 

Devur, temple at, 425. 

Dhadiyasa, Yadava ruler, 517. 

Dhalla, minister of Taila II, 395. 
Dhanakataka. See Dhanyakataka. 
Dhanahjaya, author, 451. 

Dhanapala, Tilakamanjari of, 145. 
Dhanyakataka (Dhannada), 11, 56-57, 72, 
73 , 7 », 98, 132, 324. 

— battle at, 334-5, 491- 

— See also Amaravati. 

Dhara, 330, 331. 

Dharanikota. See Amaravati. 

Dharasraya Jayasimhavarman, Chalukya 

prince, 222, 306. 

— son of, 222, 227, 504. 

Dharavarsha, Nagavamsi king, 332, 344. 
Dharma Siva, Saiva saint, 707. 
DharmaniahdmdtraSy 70. 

Dharmapala, Gauda ruler of Bengal, 263, 
264 and n. i, 267, 268 and nn. 3, 5, 
269, 270, 272. 

dharmasy 133, 141, 367, 395, 410, 439, 599, 
671. 

DharmasdstraSy 207. 

— decimal system and, 5 1 . 

— Rdjaniti and, 699-700. 

Dharmavaloka, Rashtrakuta ruler of Bodh 

Gaya, 512. 

Dharanikota, 78, 132. 

— battle at, 593. 

— inscription at, 128. 

— Kota chiefs of, 593. 

Dharmavaram, in Anantapur District, 

Madras, epigraph at, 478-9. 
Dharmiyakka, grant for temple of, 403-4. 
Dharwar District, 52. 

— lambragundi inscription from, 437. 
Dhorappa, Rashtrakuta prince, 517. 

Dhoyi, 27. 

Dhruva I, Dharavarsha, Rashtrakuta ruler, 
251 and n. i, 253, 237, 258, 260, 261, 262- 
3, 263 n. I, 267, 277-8, 277 n. I, 284, 

734. . 

— Govinda II and, 261-2, 265, 475. 

— sons of, 265. 

— titles of, 262. 

Dhruva II, Rashtrakuta ruler, 277 and n. 2, 
278, 283, 284, 287,475, 508. 
Dhruvaraja-Indravaram, 209, 211. 
Dhruvesvara, sage, 599. 

Dibbida plates, 20, 32. 

Dikshit, — , 180 n. 3. 

Disapala, 236. 

Divdkaram (Tamil lexicon), 205, 
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Divakarasena, Vakataka crown prince, son 
of Prabhavatigupta, 175-6, 175 n. 2, 177 
and n. i . 

Divi, Island of, 601, 602, 616. 

Doab, the (tract), 264, 269, 270, 272, 325. 
Doabs, 1 1 ; also Raichur Doab. 

Dogs, wild, 14. 

Dommaraja, 586. 

Doncru K 5 nerunatha, author, 635, 661. 
Donur (Donavur), 324. 

Dondavatti, village, 414. 

Donepundi grant, 47. 

Dorasamudra (Hajcbid), ancient capital, 
Mysore, 63. 

— Hoysalas of : see Hoysalas. 

— temple at, 740-1. 

Dosi, Chalukya chieftain, 231. 

Dounga, 59. 

Draksharama, 28, 365. 

— temples at, 340, 481, 491, 500. 

Dravida, 8, 48, 367. 

— kings of, 270, 272, 296, 358. 

Dravidians, the, 4, 15, 762. 

— languages of, 70. 

Dress and ornaments : 

— gold ornaments, 139. 

— ornaments found, 144. 

— Satavahana period and, 136-7. 
Dubreuil, Professor, 56 n. 1, 99 and n. 4, 

loi, 1 30 n. 2, 222 n. 4. 

Dugga, son of, 578, 579. 

Duggabhupa, Natavadi ruler, 364. 

Dumme, battle of, 362. 

Duppipadu (Dupadu), 681. 

Dureha, pillar inscription at, 154. 
Durganrpati (Durga), Kakatiya king, 581. 
Durgasiitiha, Brahman, Saiva minister and 
author, 446-7. 

— Paheat antra of, 446, 447. 

Durjayas, the, 472. 

— Velanadu branch, 593. 

Durlabha-dcvT, Chalukya queen, 208, 209. 
Durvasa, Saiva teacher, 707. 
Durvas-anvaya, 708. 

DurvinJta, Gaiiga king, 213, 220. 

— Sahdavatara of, 244. 

— writings of, 244-6. 

Duryodhana, king of the Kurus, queen of, 
17 - 

Dutt, Nalinaksha, 143 n. 2. 

Dvaraka or Dvaravati, 515, 516. 
Dvarasamudra, 524, 550. 
dvijas, 597. 

Dpipada-kavya^ 700. 

Echa, husband of Dekabbe, 444-5. 

Echa, son of Erra Dacha, 661. 


Echaladcvi, Kalachuri queen, 465. 
Ededo^enad, 12. 

Edevolal, 47, 50. 

Education, 144-5, 240-1, 307-8, 404--5, 
711. 

— akkariga-yritii^ 428. 

— Brahmans and, 312, 429. 

— hrahmasdlds, 569. 

— Chajukyas and, 43, 428-31. 

— ghatikds, 401, 429, 473. 

— princes and, 234, 384-5. 

— Rashtrakutas and, 312. 

— temples and, 425. 

— Vakatakas and, 199-200. 

— Yadavas and, 564, 569. 

Egypt, 159. 

Ehur, temple at, 395. 

E.kddalt‘Vrata^ 199. 
ekabamhanasa^ 80, 81. 

Ekantada Ramayya, 463-4. 

Ekavira, warrior, 487. 

Hkibhdvastotra^ 451. 

Ekkala, Gahga prince, 374. 

Ekkalarasa of Uddhare, 416. 

Ekdrami Tandc, author, 449. 

Ekruk, 9. 

Elichpur (Achalapura), 250, 257, 282. 
Elephants, 16, 255, 336, 509, 663. 

— coins and, 790, 791, 792, 795, 796, 797, 
800. 

-war-, 259, 262, 263, 338, 344, 358, 377, 
381, 523, 560, 616, 650, 669. 

Elliot, — , 309 n. I, 799 n. 1, 801 nn. 2, 3, 
803 n. 3, 805, 806 n. 2. 

Ellora, village in Aurangabad District, 25, 
195, 227, 254, 257, 751, 774. 

— caves and temples at, 6, 25, 197, 257, 

260-1, 723, 730, 731-2. 734. 737. 756, 
771-3- 

— Dasavatara, 754-5. 

— Dbumar Lena cave, 732 -3. 

Ellore. See Kolanu. 

Elphinstone, Mountstuart, 36. 

Epics : 

— Deccan and, 14-18, 30. 

— Great Epic, the, 8, 55, 501. 
Erammadeva, Yadava king, 518 and 

n. 4. 

Ercyama-Dikshita, religion and, 440. 
Ereyanga, Hoysala prince, 551, 359. 
Ereyitiyadigal, 217. 

Erra Dacha, sons of, 661. 

Erra Dacha Recherla, 650. 

Erra Preggada, poet, 699. 

Ejrra Siddhi, Telugu Chola ruler, 603. 
Ejruva, chiefs of, 601, 617, 632, 633. 

Etagiri or Yatagiri, 62, 330. 
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Eukratidcs, Graeco-Bactrian king, 89, 115, 
122 and nn. 3, 4. 

— coins of, 122. 

Euthydemos, king, house of, 1 14-15. 

Fa Hicn, Chinese pilgrim, 3. 

Fangchih^ 43. 

Feeding houses : sdlas^ 41 o. 

— sattraSy 199, 500, 564, 71 1. 

Fergusson, — , 726, 732, 740-1, 747, 

748. 

— and Burgess, loi, 741 n. i, 748 n. 2, 
753 II- 1 - 

Firishta, Muslim historian, 552, 653, 658. 
Five Nymphs, lake of the, 8. 

Forts, Kakatiya, 666, 667-8; see also under 
places. 

Fleet, Dr. J. F., 21 n. 2, 35, 37, 39, 42, 43. 
46 n. I, 48 nn. 2, 4, 49 nn. i, 2, 50 and 
n. I, 51, 52 n. 1, 57, 58 n. 1, 59,61,62, 
138 and n. 4, 207, 208 n. i, 210, 213 nn. 
3, 4, 216 n. I, 218 n. T, 219 nn. i, 3, 
230 n. 2, 238 n. I, 239 n. 2, 289, 339 n. i, 
349 and n. 5, 355 n. 7, 360 nn. i. 5, 
361, 362 n. 7, 366, 369, 372, 375, 377, 
384 nn. I, 5, 391, 414, 456. 457, 458 and 
n. 6, 461, 462, 463, 465, 466, 471, 348 n. 3, 
549 n. 4, 387, 398 n. 4, 615 n. I. 

Gadadhara of VarendrI, 442. 

Gadag, in Dharwar District, 525. 

— inscriptions at, 320, 322, 353, 356, 361, 
368, 381, 397, 319 n. 3, 326, 332. 

— temple at, 443, 364. 

Gaddcmane, inscription at, 223 n. 6. 

Gadre, 213 n. 2. 

Gahadavalas, the, 539. 

Gahapatis, 135, 

Gajapati Narasimha I. See Narasiriiha I. 
Gajapati Vira Bhanudeva I, 623. 

Galerius, Roman emperor, 160. 
Garhgadhara, minister, 596-7. 
gdmunda (village officer), 237. 

Gamundabbe, Rashtrakuta queen, 265-6. 
ganakas (accountants), 560-1. 

Ganapaddeva Maharajulu, Mahapradhana^ 
622, 641. 

Ganapamba or Ganapamadevi, Kakatiya 
princess, 615 

— Ycnamadala inscription of, 57. 
Ganapati, Ganapatideva, Kakatiya ruler 

and Yadava feudatory, 29, 58, 63, 529- 
30, 530 nn. I, 2, 538, 539, 544, 546, 585, 
598, 599-621, 620 n. 2, 623, 642, 669- 
70, 671, 678, 706, 707, 710, 743. 

— coinage of, 806. 

— family of, 615. 


Ganapati feudatories and ministers of, 61 5- 
20, 662, 673. 

— generals of, 618-19, 640- 

— Kalihga expedition of, 605-6. 

— Pandyas and, 612-14. 

— queens of, 602, 616. 

— Seunas and, 612. 

— Southern expedition of, 609-10. 

Ganapatinaga, Bhara^iva king, 164. 

Ganapavaram inscription, 687. 

Gandapendera, Tripurarideva, Maharaja, 

632. 

Gandappaya, Western Chalukya general, 
335 , 491 - 

Gandaraditya, Silahara prince, 533. 

Gandaradityanaholal, village, 386-7. 

gandha (sandal), 424. 

Gandhara, tract on North-West Frontier, 
18. 

Gandikota, 647, 648. 

Ganesa, deity, 760. 

Gahgadevi, Sanskrit poetess, 688, 689. 

Gangadhara, Western Chalukya general, 
335 . 49 *. 672-3- 

Gangadhara, Sanskrit dramatist, 689. 

Gangakctta, messenger, 343, 344. 

Gangakurida (Gangaikondachojapuram), 
city, 330, 579- 

Gahga-mahadevi, Chalukya princess, 224. 

Gahgapur falls, 10. 

Gangapuri, 344, 490. 

Gahgaraja, chieftain, 381. 

Gangaraja, general, of Vishnuvardhana, 
362. 

Gangaridae, the, 19, 32. 

Gahgas, dynasty of the, 213, 220, 223, 239, 
260, 266, 270 and n. 2, 271, 273, 282, 
283, 472, 476, 478, 601. 

— crown prince {Sivamdrd)^ 262 and n. 3, 
264, 266, 267, 270 n. 2, 272, 275. 

— Eastern, 481, 495, 606, 607, 608. 

— prince killed, 564. 

— religion of, 364. 

— Western, 2 1 3 passim, 

Gahgavadi, 239, 263, 265, 266, 267, 272, 
275, 276, 279, 282, 292, 293, 323, 342, 
350, 351, 360, 372. 478. 

— king of, 262, 294. 

Gahgaya Sahini, Kayastha governor, 605, 
610, 6n, 618, 619-20, 624, 674, 679. 

Ganges river, 15, 18, 264, 270, 287. 

Gahgideva, Mahapradhana of Rudrama- 
devl, 641, 662. 

Ganhara, 122 and n. 4. 

Gdrgt Samhitd^ 89, 113. 

Gar la, 9. 

Gdthas^ 78, 123, 699. 
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Gaurakrishria, Satavahana king, 85, 112, 
124, 125. 

Gauri, deity, 206. 

Gautamiputra Satakarni (Yajfia Sri), Sata- 
vahana king, 76, 77, 78-79* 81--82, 85, 
89* 91, 92, 93* 94, 95* 96, 97* 98-100, 
101-2, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108-9, 110, 
111, 112, 125, 126-7, 128, 129-30, 131, 

132, 134, 136, 141, 14^- 

— accession of, 105. 

— coins of, 130, 139, 792-3. 

— conjoint rule of Pulumavi and, 98-100, 
101-2, 105, 106. 

— date of, 85, 91-93, 105. 

— Nasik eulogy of, 7, 47, 24, 26, 33, 47, 
77-78, 80. 

— wars and conquests of, 83, 97, 126. 
Gautamiputra, Vakataka prince, son of 

Pravarsenal, 153, 163 and n. i. 
Gautamiputra, Vakataka sub-king, father 
of Rudrasena T, 163 and nn. i, 2, 164. 
Gautamiputra Sivamagha, viceroy, pre- 
decessors and seal of, 1640. i . 
Gautamiputra Vrishadhvaja, king, 163 n. i. 
Gavaresvara, deity, 407. 

Gavilabbarasi, of the Chalukya family, 232, 
gavundaSy 406, 421, 436. 

Geiger, — , 70 n. 5, 216 n. 2. 
ghatikds (colleges), 401, 429, 473. 
Ghatprabha river, ii, 58, 

Ghats, the, 5, 40. 

— Eastern, 6, 7, 10, 20, 78, 126 n. 3. 

— Western (Sahya), 6, 7, 9, ii, 20, 126 
and n. 3. 

Ghattadakere, 330. 

Ghiyas-ud-Din Tughluq Shah, 653, 654, 
655, 656. 

Ghoman, matha at, 572. 

Ghose, Hari Charan, 96-97, 97 nn. i, 4, 
99, 102-3, 1®^ n* 4* i°4-5> io6> 108 n. 2. 
Girnar, inscriptions at, 81, 96, 97, 104-5, 
108 ff., 129, 146. 

Goa (Gopakapattana), 60, 209, 362, 363. 

— grants and, 47, 209. 

Godavari river, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9-10, 12, 
14, 15, 16, 17-18, 20, 25, 26, 27, 29, 30, 
31* 38, 39* 41, 58, 68, 69, 72, 489, 608. 

— battle of, 371, 609, 618, 623. 

— delta of, 72, 591, 592, 594. 

— length, II. 

— peoples of, 19. 

— seven branches of, 8, 10, 17-18, 48. 

— valley of, 12, 15, 36-37. 

Godhumajati, warrior, 606 and n. 3. 

Goggi or Gugga, Chalukya Mahasdmantay 

2 ^ 2 . 

Goggiyamma, Captain, 296. 
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Gokarna I, Telugu Chola ruler, 581, 582. 

— son of, 581. 

Gokarna II, Telugu Chola ruler, 582, 587, 
588, 389. 

Gokarna (Gokarn), town, 18, 34. 

Golaki-wa/ka, 707 and n. 2, 708-10. 

Golconda, fortress and ruined city, 24, 63, 

Gold mining, 139. 

Gona Buddhaya, 695. 

Gona Gannaya Rcddi, 622, 638. 

Gona Kata, minister of Ganapati, 695, 

Gona Vitthala, general, 637, 638. 

Gonas, the, 637, 638. 

Gondiya, 485. 

Gondopharnes, Saka-Pahlava king, 125. 

Gohka I, Chajukya feudatory, 47. 

Gohka II, Velananti chief, 365, 371, 608. 

Gohka III, Chola ruler, 593. 

Gohka Rcddi, Juttaya-/p«^^r, 647-8, 637-8, 
662, 663, 664. 

Gonna, chief of Purukuta, 578, 579. 

Gooty (Gutti), fortress in Anantapur 
District, 346, 349. 

— inscription at, 2 1 7. 

Gdpadevaraja, Ranaka, Arc chief, 640. 

Gopaditya, 452. 

Gopalachari, Dr. K., 74, 80, 95, 102 nn. i, 
2, 4, 136, 806. 

Goparaju, author, 601. 

Gotami Bala^ri, Satavahana princess, 
mother of Gautamiputra Satakarni, 81, 
82, 94, 98, 99, 107, 126, 142. 

— Nasik inscriptions of, 77, 78, 80, 92, 94, 
97* 99* 100, 107, 127. 

Gonturi Nagadeva, prince, 609, 618. 

Govardhana (Govardhanapura), 36-37, 33, 
56, 126, 261, 286. 

Govinda I, Rashtrakuta king, 231. 

Govinda 11, Rashtrakuta king, 257, 239, 
260, 261-2, 263, 276, 474-3. 

— Alas plates of, 47. 

— sons of, 263. 

— titles of, 261. 

Govinda III, Rashtrakuta king, 25, 42, 49, 
62, 231, 237, 262 n. 3, 264, 263-73, 263 
n. I, 267 n. I, 268 n. 5, 278, 287, 475. 

— Kadaba plates of, 232. 

— titles of, 265, 272. 

Govinda IV, Rashtrakuta emperor, 288 
n. I, 289 and n. 4, 290-1, 291 n. 2, 
294 n. I, 296, 297 n. 2, 308, 312, 483, 
484, 310-11. 

— Amoghavarsha II and, 289. 

— plates of, 289, 509, 801-2. 

— titles of, 290. 

Govinda, Rashtrakuta prince, son of 
Dhruva, 235. 
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Govinda, Rashtrakuta princes and rulers, 
212, 251. 

Govinda Dandanatha (Dandanayaka), 
nephew of Anantapala, 365, 367-8, 371, 
381 : see also Govindaraja. 

Govindamba, Rastrakuta princess, 281, 
285. 

Govindaprabhu, 565, 566. 

Govindapuram, temple at, 586 n. 3. 
Govindaraja, Chalukya ruler, c. a . d . 1090, 
581, 582-3; see also Govinda Danda- 
natha. 

Govindaraja, Rashtrakuta ruler, son of 
Indra Prichchhakaraja, 251. 

Govindaraja, Yadava king, 521. 
Govindaraja, sakala-cakravarti of Arikesari 

Govindaraja, son of Sivaraja, 230. 
Govindaravar, 291 n. 2. 

Govindavada, 351. 

Graham, — , 533 n. i. 
grama-bhojfikaSy 236, 237. 
grdmdmSy 135, 399, 499. 
grdmakutakaSy 249, 399. 
grdmaSy 133, 134, 237, 249. 

Grammar, 80. 

— Kannada, 448. 

— Sanskrit, 145. 

— Telugu, 699. 

Grant Duff, — , 36. 

Grants, gifts, 136, 137-8, 141, 142-3, 177, 

196, 385. 393. 393. 403. 406, 407, 408, 

411, 4IZ-14, 419. 42p. 425. 428, 567, 
684-5 ; see also under Villages. 

— Chaliikyas and, 399. 

— education and, 429. 

— kinds of, 41 1. 

— Vakatakas and, 196, 

— See also Ddnas; Land. 

Greeks. See Ydvanas. 

Grihasthas (householders), 419. 

Gudigere, temple at, 244. 

Gudihalli, temple at, 425. 

Gudur, inscription at, 580, 

Guilds, 310, 433-6, 684-5. 

— nakarOy 5 00. 

— senis or .Frenis y 135, 137-8, 237, 310, 410. 

— Sreni-balay 685. 

— trade, 684-5. 

— Virabalahja-samaya, 573, 684, 685. 
Gujarat (Gujerat), 94, 160, 161, 203, 212, 

227, 251, 253, 255, 258, 268, 276-7, 284, 
456, 522, 523, 534, 535, 53<^-7, 538-9. 
543* 

— Chalukyas : see under Chalukyas. 

— invasion of, 174, 175, 507, 544. 

— Southern : see Lata. 


Gujarat, viceroys of: see Rashtrakutas : 
Gujarat viceroys. 

— See also Gurjaras : Malwa. 

Gullaya, Hoysala general, 550. 

(runabbe, 440. 

Gunabhadra, Jaina scholar, 306. 

Gunachandra, Jaina poet, 285. 

— Adipurdna of, 285, 313. 

Gunda of Mantrakuta, 581, 583. 

Gunadhya, author, 145 n. i. 

— hrhat-Kaiha of, 145-6, 145 n. i, 245, 
446. 

Gunaduttarahga Butuga, Gahga prince, 
280, 282. 

Gunaga Vijayaditya, grandson of Vijaya- 
ditya II and ruler of Vengi, 275, 486. 

Gunavarman I, ruler and poet, 313. 

Gunda, Alalyala, general, 638. 

Gundaya, author, 690. 

Gundaya Nayaka, 622, 663. 

Gundert, Dr. — , 35. 

Gundyana, Kakartya, Chajukya feudatory, 
577- 

Gupta, L. N., ix. 

Guptas, dynasty of the, 45, 152, 170, 180, 
183, 184, 187, 195, 722, 734. 

— coins of, 166-7, 785. 

— feudatories of, 168, 169, 173. 

— Kshatrapas and, 177. 

— Vakatakas and, 165. 

Gurindala, 630. 

Gurjara-Pratihara kingdom. See under Prati- 
haras. 

Gurjaras, the, 213, 251, 253, 256, 321, 336, 
539, 549. See also Pratiharas. 

Guttas of Dharwar, the, 538 and n. i, 540, 
558. 

Haihaya (Kalachuri) family, the, 67, 229, 
262, 456, 544, 583, 592, 623, 639. See also 
Kalachuris. 

Hakara, warrior, 373. 

Hala, S'tovahana king and author, 78, 83, 
85, 112, 125, 146. 

— gdthas edited by, 125. 

— Gdthd Sattasai of, 78, 135, 141, 142, 
146. 

Halagondi, temple at, 426, 

Halasur, battle of, 362, 364. 

Malay udha, Kairr ahasy a oiy 312-13. 

Halebid. See Dorasamudra. 

Mamma or Avalladevi, Chajukya princess, 
Seuna queen, 329. 

Hammiramadamar dandy 534, 537, 535 n. 4. 

Hammiras, the, 615. 

Hampasagar, 8. 

Hampi, ii. 
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Hanamkonda or Anmakorida, lo, 27, 28, 
51. 5J, 5i 6}, 578, 579, 581, 586. 597. 

— inscriptions at, 7, 58, 364, 376-7, 580, 
581, 585-6, 587, 588, 589, 590, 687, 706. 

— temples at, 9, 63, 597. 

Hangal (Panurngal or Hanumgal), Dhar- 
war District, 50, 53, 60, 372. 

Hanumat (Hanuman), 63. 

Haradattacharya, author, 691. 

— Somanatha-bhashya of, 691. 

Harapala, Yadava prince and ruler, son-in- 

law of King Ramachandra, 550 and n. 2, 
536. 

I larapaladeva, Seuna kingdom of Devagiri 
and, 651. 

Harihar, inscription at, 456, 458. 

Harihara, shrine at, 564. 

Harihara II, emperor of Vijayanagara, 43, 
689. 

Hariharadeva and Murarideva, sons of 
King Ganapati, 621-2. 

Harikesarin, Kadamba prince, 431. 
Harischandra, 403, 450. 

Marishena, Vakataka king of Basim 
branch, 181, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189. 

— son of, 1 9 1 . 

llarishcna, Jaina author, 3, 29, 313. 

— Adipuram of, 285, 513. 

— 1 larivamsa of, 313. 

Harisvara, of Hampe, Lingayat author, 
works of, 450. 

Haritiputras, the, 204-5. 
iiarivaMsa, 24, 213. 

Marsha, Harsh vardhana, king of Kanauj, 
213, 214, 233, 240. 

— Pulakcsin 11 and, 214. 

Marsha, Chandella chief, 286, 287. 
Harschacharita (by Ban a), 12, 87, 146, 

176 n. 2, 451. 

Hastibhoja,Vakataka minister, 182, 187, 199. 
Matampura, 227. 

Mathigumpha inscription. See under Khara- 
vela. 

Haikars, the, 25. 

Haug, Professor Martin, 68 n. i. 

Havell, E. B., 747 and n. 2, 753 n. i, 
755 and n, i. 

Haveri, inscriptions from, 376, 459. 
Hekataios, 18. 

Heliocles, Gracco-Bactrian king, 122. 
Heliodorus, embassy of, 120, 121, 123. 

— Besnagar Pillar inscription of, 83, 120. 
Hcmacandra, author, grammar of, 80. 
Hemadri, local chief in Western Khandesh, 

541 - 

Hemadri, Sanskrit author and minister of 
Mahadeva, 29, 352, 515, 519 and n. 3, 


521, 522, 524 n. 2, 528, 529 and n. i, 
534 and n. 2, 541, 544, 546, 547, 548, 
559-60, 565, 570, 593, 599- 
Hemadri, Chaturvargachintdmani of, 370. 

— Danakhanda of, 440. 

— X 'raiakhanda of, 8, 29, 548, 559. 

— works of, 5 70. 

Hemadri Malyala Rcddi, 608, 610, 672. 
Hemasena Vidya Dhanahjaya, 451. 
Hcmmadi Dandanayaka, 392. 
Memmadiyarasa, Kalachuri ruler, 375, 428. 
Hcrakles, Pandaia, daughter of, 18. 
lleranikas, 133. 

Herodotus, 18. 

Himamnaka, 204. 

Hinduism and Hindus, 196, 197-9, 257, 
260, 279, 285, 306-8, 439, 440, 500, 
544-5, 563, 564, 643-4. 

— castes and, 81, 199, 309. 

— deities of, 307. 

— Jainism and, 280. 

— temples, 507-8 ; see also Temples. 
Hippokoura, 21, 57-58, 59, 128, 134. 
Hirahadagalli, 73. 

Hiralal, Rai Bahadur, 707 n. 2, 709 n. 2. 
Hiranyapura, 46. 

Hire-Hadagalli, inscription at, 435. 
Hire-Halla river, 339. 

Hiuen Tsang or Yuan Chwang, 204, 214, 
218, 219, 239, 240, 242, 499. 

— Yuan Chwang, 8, 27, 30, 31, 39, 43, 57, 
62, 146, 197. 

Hormuzd 11 , king, 160. 

Horse sacrifice. See Sacrifices: Asvamedha, 
Hosavidu, battle of, 364. 

Hosur, inscription from, 439. 

Hottalakere, 330. 

Ilottur, inscriptions from, 324-5, 390, 394, 
420. 

Hoysalas, dynasty of the, 357, 359 ff*, 373- 
4, 378, 380, 383, 516, 520, 521, 522, 524- 
6, 527, 528, 532, 542, 547, 550, 551* 554, 
605, 735* 

— princess, 544. 

— royal women, 422. 

— Yadavas and, 550 ff. 

Hoysaladevi, Chalukya queen, 349 and n. 5. 
Hsuan Tsang, 752 n. 2. 

Hultzsch, Dr. E., 216 n. i, 344 n. i, 584, 
587. 

Hunas or Huns, the, 183, 322, 614. 
Huvina-Hadagalli, temple at, 393, 443, 
Huvishka, $aka king, 127-8. 

Hwui-li, 240. 

Hydari, Sir Akbar, v, vi. 

Hyderabad State, 3, 7, 9, 10, ii, 41, 53, 62, 
159, 161, 260, 
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Hyderabad State, lakes and pools of, 9. 

— peoples of, 16. 

Ibn Battuta, 654-5. 

— Risala of, 655. 

Ikkudoja, engraver, 427. 

Ik^vakus, the, 45, 60, 67, 130, 156, 161. 

— coins of, 800. 

Iltutmish, commander under Krishna, 
543- 

Ilvala. See Aihole. 

Ilvala and Vatapi, brothers, 61. 

Immadi Bijjala, 463. 

Immadi Mallikarjuna, Nayaka, 664, 688. 

Inahgala Brahmi Rcddi, minister of Rudra- 
deva, 591. 

Indaparaja II, Rashtrakuta ruler, grandson 
of Indaparaja I, 289 n. 4. 

Indaranayya, Dandanayaka, 392. 

Indra I, Rashtrakuta king, 190 n. i, 206, 
230, 251, 252. 

— marriage of, 252. 

Indra 111, Rashtrakuta emperor, 272, 284, 
285, 286-9, 289 n. 4, 293, 306, 313, 482, 

483, 507> 509- 

— coronation festival of, 62, 286. 

— queen of, 281. 

— titles of, 286. 

Indra IV, Rashtrakuta prince and ruler, 
grandson of Krishiia III, 296-7, 299, 
300, 320. 

Indra, Rashtrakuta viceroy of Gujarat, son 
of Dhruva, 264, 265, 266, 267, 269, 270, 
272, 276. 

Indra Bhattaraka, Chalukya ruler, 473. 

Indra Prichchhakaraja, Rashtrakuta king, 
son of Dantivarman, 251. 

Indraji, Bhagavanlal, 94, 95, 108, 109, no, 
251 n. I, 796. 

Indravarman, Chalukya feudatory, 209, 

Indravarman, Gahga king, Purle plates of, 
29. 

Indravati river, 10, 579. 

Indrayani river, 1 1 . 

Indrayudha, ruler, 263, 267. 

Induluri Annayadeva, son of Gannaya, 
Mahapradhana, 641, 642, 643, 662. 

Induluri Gannaya, commander and mini- 
ster, 662, 674. 

Induluri Soma, Mahapradhana, general and 
minister under Ganapati, 605, 608, 618, 
66 z. 

Indus river, 18, 123. 

Indus valley culture, 718-19. 

Industry. See Trade and Commerce. 

Ingunige, temple at, 369. 

Inscriptions, viii, 9, 12, 27, 29, 30, 32, 39, 


45. 46, 47. 55-56, 58. 60, 68, 72, 76, ij6, 
173. 210. 324. 326, 327-8, 330, 334, 504. 

Inscriptions, Buddhism and, 142. 

— Chalukyas and, 317, 319, 325-6: see also 
under Chajukyas. 

— chronology and, 93, 100, 106 et passim, 

— languages of, 76. 

— Nabataean, 102. 

— Persian Achaemenid, 18. 

— Telugu, 691-2. 

— See also places by name, and under 
dynasties. 

Irattapadi or Rattapati, 43. 

Irimartiganda, Chajukya crown prince, 
481. 

Iriva Nolambadhiraja, Nolamba Pallava 
chieftain, 325. 

Iriva-bcdanga, Satya^raya, Chalukya crown 
prince and later ruler, 62, 317, 321, 322, 
323-5, 382, 446. 

— title of, 325. 

Irrigation and water supplies, 9, 677-80. 

— tanks, reservoirs, &c., 9, 78, 368, 414, 
431-2, 511, 565, 580, 588, 589, 597, 680. 

Irugaiyan, 341, 342. 

Irugappa Keti Nayaka, 681. 

Irumgdla, ruler, 360. 

Tsami, Muslim historian, 552, 554, 652, 
655, 656. 

Islam, Arabs and, 307; see also Delhi; and 
Moslem rulers by name. 

Eana, 236. 

Isvara, scholar and author, 688, 690, 691. 

— Bothpur inscriptions of, 688. 

ItihdsaSy 692 ff. 

Ittagi, temple of, 736, 737, 738-9. 

Iyengar, P. T. Srinivasa, 76 n. i. 

Jagaddala Somanatha, Jaina author, 449. 

jagaddeva, ruler of Malwa, son of Udaya- 
ditya, 360, 361-2. 

Jagaddeva, Paramara prince, 581, 583. 

Jagaddeva, Santara chieftain, 377. 

Jagaddeva, commander, 586. 

Jagaddeva, slayer of King Bijjala, 462. 

Jagadckamalla I. See Jayasimha I. 

Jagadekamalla II, Chalukya king, 372-4, 

375» 379» 438. 

— teacher of, 448. 

— titles of, 373. 

Jagadekamalla III, Chalukya king (formerly 
Kalachuri), 377-8. 

Jagatapi Gahgaya, author, 692. 

Jagattunga, Rashtrakuta prince, 281, 285, 
292, 297. 

Jahla, general of Bhillama V, 523. 

Jahlana, YSdava minister, 545, 567. 
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Jahlana, Suktimuktdvali of, 545, 570. 

Jaiminiya BrdhmanaSy 14, 24. 

J at minty a Vpamiad Brdhmana, 67. 

Jainism and Jains, 68, 70, 114, 141-2, 
144 n. 4, 196, 243, 244, 279, 280, 285, 

305, 306, 307, 313, 387, 419, 436, 439, 

440, 443, 446, 448, 462, 464, 465, 468, 

473. 488, 500, 563, 564, 711, 712, 735, 

757 - 

— ahimsa^ 285, 305. 

— art and, 772-3. 

— generals, 285, 305, 306. 

— Hinduism and, 280. 

— literature of, 245, 313, 314, 445, 448, 
451, 462, 501, 512. 

— monasteries, io 6 ;see also Monasteries. 

— saints, 313. 

— sallekhand^ 302, 421. 

— sculptures of, 757-9. 

— shrines, 432, 723. 

— temples, 230, 237, 244, 369, 473, 500, 
586, 724; see also Temples. 

— tradition and, 515, 516. 

— See also Basadi ; Purohitas, 

Jainaprabhasuri, 516. 

Jaitrapala, Yadava king. See Jaitugi, 
Yadava king. 

Jaitrapala, Yadava general and minister, 
381, 525, 528 n. I, 559. 

Jaitrasimha, general of Bhillama V, 381, 
526. 

Jaitugi, or Jaitrapala, I, Kalachuri ruler, 

595. 598-9. 625- 

Jaitugi, Jaitrapala, Yadava king, 525, 528- 
31, 538, 600. 

Jaitugi, Hoysala prince, 381. 

Jaitugi, Yadava prince, son of Siriihana, 
543 and n. i. 

Jaitugi, Yadava general, 525, 526, 528 and 
n. 3. 

Jaitugideva, king of Malwa, 543-4. 

Jaitugideva, Kohkanachokravarti, Sila- 
hara ruler, 546. 

Jajalla or Jajatta, king, 540, 541. 

jajaila II, ruler of Chhattisgadh, 540. 

Jakavve, Rashtrakuta princess, Chajukya 
queen, 320, 323, 510. 

Jakkaladevi, Chalukya queen, 369. 

Jakkimayya, Brahman, 443. 

Jalal-ud-Din Khalji. See ‘Ala-ud-Din Khalji. 

Jalna Hills, the, 6. 

Jamuna river, 115. 

Janabai, 571. 

Janamejaya, king, 1 1 7. 

Jananatha of Dhara, Paramara prince, 494. 

JanapadaSy i, 6, 23 ff., 28, 44-45, 46, 676. 

— definition of, 23, 44. 


Janatha, general, 344. 

Janathapura, 365, 366; see also Bezwad^. 
Janria, poet, 448. 

Jannigadeva ( 1 ), Ganc^apendera, Kayastha 
chief, 611, 613, 620, 621, 622, 624-5, 
627. 

Jannigadeva II, Kayastha chief, 659. 

Jata Choda Bhima, Telugu Choda ruler, 
485, 486-7, 488, 489. 

Jdtakas, 3, 16, 30, 144 and n. 4, 748, 749 
and n. 3, 771. 

— Mahdjanaka, 780. 

— Shad-Danta^ 763-5. 

— Yisvantara^ 769-70. 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I, ruler, 544, 
612, 613, 614, 624. 

— co-regent of, 624. 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandya II, ruler, 632. 
Jayabhata HI, Gurjara king, 251, 253. 
Jayachandra, king of Kanauj, 526, 527. 
Jayadaman, Karddamaka, king, father of 
Rudradaman, 95, 96, 106, no, in, 129. 
Jayakarna, Chalukya prince, 369. 

Jayake^i, Kadamba ruler of the Kohkan, 
347 . 351 - 

Jayakesi II, Kadamba ruler of Goa, 347, 
552, 361, 362, 363, 369, 374. 

— coins of, 805. 

Jayakesi, Kadamba prince {in a.d. 1138), 
401. 

Jayakesi, of the Manala family, 352. 
jayakesiyarasa, Rashtrakuta ruler, 402. 
Jayana, author, 690. 

Jayantapala, king of Jogai, 571. 
Jayantasiriiha, Chajukya king, 535. 
Jayantipura, 374, 378-9, 381; see also 
Banavasi. 

Jayapa, Kakatiya commander, 616-17. 

— 'Nrittaratndvali of, 617. 

Jayaraja, Rashtrakuta ruler, 189. 
Jayasimha, Chajukya king, 190 n. i. 
Jayasirnha I, Chalukya emperor, 473, 518. 
Jayasimha 11 , called Jagadekamalla I, 

Chalukya ruler, 62, 325, 326-30, 333, 361, 

373 . 393 . 394 . 489- 

— coins of, 802. 

— Miraj plates of, 326, 327, 329. 

— titles of, 327. 

Jayasimha II, Sarvasiddhi, Eastern Chalu- 
kya king (a.d. 706-18), 473. 

Jayasimha III, Singanan, Chalukya ruler, 

343 . 354 , 355 , 357 ~ 9 - 

— titles of, 357. 

Jayasimha, Kalachuri king, 708. 
Jayasimha, Paramara ruler, 339-40. 
Jayasimha, ruler of MSjava (r. 1055-9), 

339-40- 
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Jayasimha, or Singa, Chalukya prince and 
ruJer, brother of Somes vara II, 347, 349, 
35 V 352. 

Jayasimha, Chalukya general, 338. 
Jayasimhavallabha, kingdom of, 220. 
Jayasval, K. P., 69 n. 8, 74, 80, 87, 102 n. i, 
103 n. I, 106, 131, 151 n. I, 152 n. 3, 
154 and n. i, 162 and n. i, 165, 166 and 
n. I, 167, 182 n. I, 120 and n. 4, 131 
and n. 1. 

Jaysinga, battle of Mudakkani and, 341. 
Jejakabhukti. See Bundelkhand. 

Jejugur District, 238. 

Jemarasa, Mahdmandalesvara^ 331, 414. 
Jesrajaka, commander of Ganapati, 607-8. 
Jewellery, 139, 144. 

— Chalukyas and, 427-8. 

Jhaju of Kara, general, 644-5. 

Jhahjha, prince, 517 n. i. 

Jinachandra, Canarese poet, 314. 
jinasena, author, Adipurdna of, 279. 

— Parhdbhyudaya, 313. 

Jhanarasi, a pdiiipatUy 441. 

Jhanasam bandar, 329. 
jhanesvara, poet, 571. 

— works of, 571, 573. 

Jfjdnesvan, the, 562, 571, 373. 
Jhanisivacharya, 244. 

Jogalthembi, hoard of coins at, 92, 93, 93, 
101,793. 

Jogama, Kalachuri king, 456, 437. 
Jogamarasa or Jogamarana, of the Surya- 
vamsa, 369. 

Joshi, Dr. P. M., vi. 

Joshi, S. N., 304 n. 3. 
joyideva, Yadava general, 530. 

Joyimarasa, 414. 

Joyimayya, Mandalika^ 384. 

Jumna river, 264, 270, 287, 309. 

Junaid, Arab governor of Sindh, 253. 

Jung, Nawab 'Ali Yavar. See Bahadur. 
Junnar, Buddhist nunnery at, 197. 

— inscriptions at, 96, 137, 138. 

Justin, Roman historian, 122. 

Juttaya Reddi, lenka^ 638. 

Juttiga, temple at, 639. 

Ka'bu, 720-1. 

Kacha, son of Buddharaja, 696. 

Kachaya Reddi, 622 n. 2. 

Kddambariy 8. 

Kadambas, dynasty of the, 43, 60, 169, 187, 
188, 191, 203, 208, 212, 362, 547, 558. 

— coins of, 800, 805. 

— Hangal, of, 172, 538. 

— princess, 1 80. 

Kadlcvad, shrine at, 372. 


Kadparti, 579. 

Kadrava (Kadwa) river, 10. 

Kagimogeyur, battle at, 273. 

Kagini or Kagna or Tandur river, ii, 61. 
Kakati Rudra. See Rudradeva, Kakatiya 
king. 

Kakatis, the, 380. 

Kakatiyas, dynasty of the, 38, 63, 332, 
376-7, 381, 528 ff., 544, 533, 537-8, 
575-713. 735 - 

— army of, 669-70. 

— Chalukyas, Western, and, 578 ff. 

— coins of, 805-6. 

— government under, 666, 670-7. 

— insignia of, 673. 

— kings, 669-72. 

— military institutions, 666-70. 

— ministers of, 672. 

— princes, 706. 

— qualifications of kingship, 671-2. 

— Simhana and, 338- 9. 

-- Warangal, of, 375, 575“7i3- 
Kakula, in Gulf of Siam, 140. 

Kakkula, king, 340 and n. 2, 341. 
Kakutsthavarman, Kadamba ruler, 180. 

— inscription of, 8. 

Kakka II, nephew of King Khottiga (r. 
972), 320. 

Kalachuris (Kalachuryas), dynasty of the, 
29, 190, 191, 209, 210, 377, 378, 380, 381, 
439 . 520. 521. 523, 708. 735 * 

— banner of, 437. 

— coins of, 801, 803. 

— forms of name, 436. 

— inscriptions of, 210. 

— Kalyani, of, 436-68. 

— See also Haihaya family. 

Kalakampa Pattavardhana, general, 472-3. 
Kalahjara, 457. 

Kalapa Nayaka, 608. 

Kalatsuris. See Kalachuris. 

Kales varam, 28. 

Kalidasa, poet, 19, 24, 30, 31, 32, 34, 176 
and n. 2, 177, 178, 182 n. i, 193, 200, 
244, 343, 396, 419, 432, 698. 

— Mdlavikdgnimitra of, 24, 71, 117, 

— Meghaduta oiy 176, 200. 

— Raghuvamia of, 8 n. 3, 205, 244. 

Kalidasa II, son of Madhuvarasa, 396. 
Kalidindi, 334, 335 - 

— battle at, 333, 490. 

— shrines at, 500. 

— Siva temples at, 334. 

Kalihga, 16, 28, 30-32, 30, 68, 69, 71, 
n8, 215, 233, 363, 374, 481, 491, 603-6, 
607, 613, 618. 

— capitals of, 32, 53. 
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Kalihga, Chctis of, 115, 130. 

— K hare vela, king : See Kharevela. 
Kalingas (Calingae), the, 17, 19-20, 32, 

608, 609. 

— branches, 19. 

— king of, 69, 89. 

Kalingattupparani^ Tamil poem, 345. 
Kalinjar, fort of, 293, 295. 

Kaliyaballala, Yadava ruler, 519, 521. 
Kaliyamma, gamunda^ 237, 244. 

Kallana, murder of, 416. 

Kalpi (Kalapriya), 509. 

Kalukada chiefs, 624-“5, 631, 632, 633. 
Kalyanavarma, Vakataka ruler, 165, 166. 
Kalyani (Kalyiina, Kalyan), 34, 43, 56, 58, 
61-62, 63, 104, 125, 138, 322, 330, 348, 
366, 370, 374, 378, 524, 525, 578, 733. 

— Kalachuris of, 456-68; see also Kala- 
churis. 

Kalyanapuram, 336, 348. 

Kalyanapuri, 203. 

Kama, Kakatiya commander, 577 n. 2, 596. 
Kamadeva, Kadamba ruler, 377. 
Kamadeva, Mahamandalesvara, Yadava 
feudatory, 381, 524, 525, 526, 
Kamaladevi, 554. 

Kamandaka, 700. 

Kamasani, wife of Erra, 380. 

Kdmasutra, 23. 

Kambanna, 384. 

Kambha, Rashtrakuta king, 231. 
Kammanadu, 607. 

Kammara, Barma, 416. 
kampana^ 399, 400, 674. 

Kampili, 336, 346. 

— kingdom of, 652. 

Kariipiliraya, 632-3. 

Kanarcse (Canarese) language and litera- 
ture. See Kannada. 

Kanauj, 263, 264, 267, 268, 269, 272, 286, 
287, 337 . 509- 

Kanc(h)agara-Belgali, village, 386. 

— temples at, 440. 

Kahchaladevi, Chalukya queen, 332. 

Kahchi, 26, 219, 222, 224, 229, 254 n. 2, 

271, 294, 337, 347, 350, 485, 487, 578, 

579, 604, 608, 610, 611, 618, 619, 648, 

630. 

— battle at, 650. 

— Kaduyetti of, 220, 221. 

— Paliava kingdom of, 159, 222, 226, 228, 
231. 

— temples at, 228, 293, 579, 734. 
Kahchipura(m), 34, 217, 218, 219, 223, 224. 

— inscription at, 228. 

Kandai, 343. 

Kandarba, ahikdri, 238. 


Kandukur, 477. 

Kandur. See Chododaya, 

Kane, P. V., 121, 245 and n. 2. 

Kahgavarman, Kadamba king, 1 72 and n. i. 

Kanha. See Krishna, Satavahana king. 

Kanhcri (Kanhagiri, Krishnagiri), 7, 126 
and n. 3, 306. 

— inscriptions at, 33-34, 38, 104, 129, 
280 n. I. 

Kanishka, Saka king, 127 and n. 3. 

Kannada (Kanarese) language and litera- 
ture, 5, 205, 240, 243-6, 250, 279, 313-14, 
317, 397 , 399 . 422, 439 . 50 i, 37 o-i, 632, 
701. 

Kannama-Deva, Kalachurya king, 436. 

Kannapa, 321. 

Kannar Nayaka, Mahapradhana^ 622. 

Kannara, Chalukya prince, 483-4. 

Kannara, Yadava ruler, 463. 

Kannegala, 363. 

Kanti, Jaina poetess, 447. 

Kanvas, the, 72, 81, 86, 87, 89, 123-4, 
130. 132. 

— chronology and, 84, 86, 87. 

— See also Kanvayanas. 

Kanvayanas, dynasty of the, 87, 89, 90. 

Kanyakubja, 28. 

Kapaya Nayaka, 638. 

Kapardin, silahara king, 3 3 . 

Karadikal, 346. 

Karahataka (Karad, Karhad), 7, ii, 17, 
50, 32, 303, 312. 

Karaikal Ammai, Saiva woman devotee, 
435 - 

Karajaka, village, 93. 

karanams (royal censors), 467, 673, 676. 

Karanas (village accountants), 237, 375. 

Karanas of Haveri, the, 431. 

Karaparti Suraya Reddi, 623. 

Karddamakas, the, 129. 

— marriage of a queen of, 108, 109. 

— See also Chastana. 

Karhad. See Karahataka. 

Karimnagar, 9. 

Karkaraja, Dhulia plates of, 37. 

Karkka (Karkkaraja), Rashtrakuta ruler, 
son of Govinda I (a.d. 700-1 3), 25 1. 

— sons of, 251. 

Karkka, Rashtrakuta ruler of Gujarat, 
cousin regent of Amoghavarsha I (c, 
A.D. 814), 272, 273, 274, 276-7, 276 n. 2, 
277 n. I, 278. 

Karkka II (Kakka), Rashtrakuta emperor, 
nephew of Khottiga {c. a.d. 972), 298- 
300, 320, 321. 

— defeat of, 299. 

— titles of, 298, 320. 
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Karkka 11, Rashtrakuta ruler of Southern 
Gujarat (r. a,d. 757), 251 n. 1, 258 and 
n. 2. 

— sons of, 251. 

Karle, 143. 

— chaitya at, 718, 720, 721, 726 and n. i, 
728, 745, 777, 778. 

— sculptures at, 136, 763. 

Karmarashtra, 29. 

Karna, Haihaya ruler of Dahala, 339, 340. 
Karna, Yadava prince, 519, 521. 
Karnaparya, author, 447, 448. 

— Nemindthapurdm, of, 448. 

Karnata (Kanarese country), 8, 39, 40-42, 
43* 

— two Karnatas, 40. 

— See also Kuntala. 

Karnatak (Karnataka), 17, 19 1, 205, 216, 
250. 254 n. 2, 255, 256, 259, 299, 323, 
389, 488, 316, 322, 327, 338, 734. 

— Kadamba kingdom of, 159; see also 
Kadambas. 

— viceroy of, 542. 

— See also Kannada; Kuntala. 

Karnatas, the, 27, 339, 340; see also Chalu- 

kyas. 

Karnul, coppcr-platc grants and, 219-20, 
220 n. 2, 221, 244. 

Kartavirya Arjuna, Haihaya king, 456. 
Karttavirya 1, Ratta ruler, Chalukya 
feudatory, 321, 352, 

Karttavirya III, Ratta chief, 375. 
Karttikeya, son of Siva, 205, 206, 317, 439, 
442. 

Karusha, 3. 

Kasai (Kapisa) river, 32. 
Kasapayya-Nayaka, minister of Bijjala, 467. 
Kashmir, 435, 452, 

Kasiputra Bhagabhadra, Suhga king, 120-1. 
Kata, Kakatiya general, 593-4. 

Kata, of the Recherla family, 5 77 n. 2. 
Katare, Dr., 796. 

Kdihaka Samhitd^ 14. 

Kaihds, 145. 

Kathiawar (Surashtra), 69, 126 and n. 3, 
160, 174, 175, 253, see also Girnar. 
Kathdsaritsdgara^ 80. 

Kattem, fort at, 477. 

Kattiyara, Chalukya ruler, 231. 

Kattiyira, chief in Banavasi, 266. 
Katyayana, grammarian, 55, 68. 

Katyayana, Vakataka general, 179. 

Katyera, Chalukya ruler, 231. 
Kaumudimahotsava, 1 66 . 

Kaundinyapura (Kundina), 14, 24, 54; see 
also Vidarbha. 

Kau^ambl, 152. 


Kau^ambi, battle near, 165. 

Kauthem plates, 322, 325-6, 382, 393. 
Kautilya, minister and author, 69, 131, 
135 n. I, 313, 722. 

Kautiliya Arthasdstra^ 14, 24, 26, 37, 69, 
131, 133 nn. I, 3, 399. 

Kavana or Kavanayya, Dandanayaka, 
Kalachuri feudatory, 466. 

Kaveri (Khaberos) river, 17, 20, 41. 

Kaira (Khctaka), battle of, 230. 
Kavi-Chakravartin^ 688. 

Kavirdjamdrgay 40-41. 

— (by Nripatuhga), 40-41, 245. 

Kavisvara Mahesvaracharya, author and 
astrologer, 569. 

Kavitavilasa, 447. 

Kdvyamimdmsd^ 38, 44, 172 n. 3, 178 n. i. 
KdvyaSy 423, 689, 697-9. 

Kayasthas, dynasty of the, 619, 627, 628, 
638-9, 645, 659, 663, 679. 

Kazipeta, inscriptions at, 332, 580, 581. 
Kedara Sakti, Saiva ascetic, 705. 

Keith, A. B., 146 n. 2, 178 n. 2, 245 nn. i, 4. 
Kclhana, Chahamana, king of Naddula, 

523- 

Kendur plates, 228, 235. 

Kennedy, — , 102. 

Kerala, king of, 270-1, 294. 

Kereya Padmarasa, 450. 

Kern, — , chronology and, 86. 

Kesava, Dandanayaka, 404. 

Kesava, son of Jahlana, 545, 

Kesava, son of Kalidasa, 343. 

Kesava Gavunda, of the Goduva family, 
594- 

Kesava Mahajani, minister of Kamadeva, 
381. 

Kesavadeva, Kalukada chief, 632, 633. 
Kesava-Deva (Kesimayya), governor under 
Bijjala, 466, 467. 

Kesavadeva, Yadava general, 532. 
Kesavaraja, Marathi author, 572. 

Kesi, Chalukya general, 343, 467. 

Kesiraja, Chalukya general and governor, 
374, 420, 426, 458, 460. 

Kesiraja Silahara, ruler of the Kohkan, 546. 
Keta II, son of Dodda Bhima, 594. 
Kctaladcvi, Chajukya queen, 349, 368, 422. 
Ketana, author, 603 n. i, 699. 
Khadgasiriiha, commander of Ganapati, 
607-8, 

Khakharatas (Kshaharatas), the, 79, 83, 
92, 94, 102-3, 105-6, 125. 

Khaljis, the, and their empire, 553, 556. 
KharndanSga, Mahaserapati, 130. 

Khan, Dr. Yusuf Husain, vi. 
khandoy 48. 
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Khandesh, 531. 

Kharavela (Kharvcla), Cheti king of 
Kalinga, 77, 90, 116, 117, 118, 142. 

— chronology and, 89, 90. 

— Hathigumpha inscription of, 22, 26, 30, 
56, 68, 73, 78, 83 and n. 2, 87, 88, 89, 
115. 

Kharcpatan, inscription at, 39. 

Khatiyas, the, 81. 
kheda^ 48. 

Khole§vara, Yadava Brahmin general and 
feudatory of Simhana, 533, 536, 339, 

541.557.558.567- 

Khottiga, Rashtrakuta king, 292, 297-8, 320. 
Khusrau 11 , Persian king, Pulakcsin II and, 
204, 212, 217. 

Khusrau, Amir, historian, 29, 646 n. 2, 
631 and n. i, 632, 

Khusrau Khan, 651-2, 653. 

Khwaja Haji, 643. 

Kielhorn, — , 9, 48, 93 n. i, 115 n. 3, 210 
n. 3, 215 n. 3, 244, 322, 355 n. 7,433 3* 

Kilakila country, 134. 

Kiranapura, battle of, 282. 

Kirti, Sambhu, 707. 

Kirtikaumudiy 534“5> 5 3^ and n, i, 337. 
KIrtivarmadevi, Kadamba ruler, 352. 
Kirtti-varman 1 , Chalukya (Badami) king, 
^ 208-9, 213, 227, 243. 

Kirtti-varman II, Chalukya (Badami) em- 
peror, 40, 62, 228, 229, 230-1, 234, 235, 
236, 250, 254 and n. 2, 256, 258-9, 506, 

Kishan Nayak, 658. 

Kishkindha-guha, 4. 

Kistna river. See Krishna river. 

Kisukad, 352. 

— ruler of: see Akkadevl. 

Kisuvolal. See Pattadakal. 

Kittcl, — , 56. 

Koina river, 1 1 . 

Kokkala (Kokalla), Chedi king, 281, 286. 
Kokkalla, king, 541. 

Kokkaragonda, 333. 

Kokkili, Chalukya ruler, 473-4. 

Kolani Ganapatideva, author, Sivayogasdra 
of, 595. 

Kolani Ke^avadeva, Kolanu chief, 607. 
Kolani Rudradeva, pradhani and author, 
690. 

Kolanu (Ellore, Sarasipurl), 603, 607, 608, 
662. 

— chiefs of, 601, 607, 618. 

— conquest of, 607-9. 

Kolar District (Nangili), 354. 

Kolhapur (Kolapura, Kollapura), 39-40, 

134, 327, 533 , 548* 


Kolhapur, coins at, 1 3 3-4. 

— feudatories and, 797-8. 

Kollagiri, 17. 

Kollapura Mahalakshmi, worship of, 439, 
441-2. 

Kolleru lake. See Colair lake. 

Kollipara, plates at, 304, 506, 307, 308. 
Kollipakai. See Kulpak. 

Kollur, 393. 

— inscription at, 392-3. 

KomantiSy 499-300. 

Komara Murka, merchant, 434. 

Kondai (Kondapalli), 363, 583. 

— battle of, 344. 

Kondanc, 717, 718, 728, 744, 763. 

— Chatty d caves at, 717, 718, 720, 721. 

Kondapadumatis, the, 472, 592, 594, 

^ 954 - 5 - 

Kondapalli. See Kondai. 

Kondapur, 144, 728 and n. 2, 729, 773, 776, 
777 , 778. 

Kondaraya of Bcrar, feudatory, 179, 
Kondaya Preggeda, 619. 

Kohkan or Kohkana, 34-33, 36, 49-30, 
208, 209, 210, 213, 239, 326-7, 331, 361, 
522, 346, 351, 378, 579 et passim, 

— decimal system and, 51-32. 

— Northern, 94, 187. 

— rulers of, 546. 

— seven divisions of, 35. 

Kohkanapura (Kuntalapura), 43. 

Konnur inscription, 277. 

Konow, Professor Sten, loi, 116 n. 3. 
Kopbal (Kopana), 737, 758. 

Koppam, battle of, 338-9, 340, 341. 
Kopparaka, 49, 58. 

Kdppcruhjihga, Kadava chief, 612, 613, 
623, 628, 631 and n. i. 

Koregaon, 9. 

Korounkala, 58, 63; also Warangal, 
Kosala, 30, 255. 

— Southern (Dakshina Kosala), 67, 152, 
171, 188. 

Kota Suramamahad6vi, Chalukya queen, 
583. 

Kota Chodayaraja, 3 84. 

Kota 7 ’ikka, chief, 649. 

Kotagiri, 654, 

— plates of, 640, 688. 

Kotas. the, 593, 394, 596, 601. 

Kotikanti Raghava, 652-3. 

Kot tarns, 498. 

Kotta^waram, inscription at, 328. 
Kranganur, 54. 

Krathakau^ikas, the. See Bhojas. 
Kridahhiramam, the, 637. 

Kfishna, deity, 198, 742. 
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Krishna, founder of the Kalachuris, 456. 
Krishna, hero, story of, 448. 

Krishna (Kanha), Satavahana king, 85, 87, 
88, 112, 142. 

Krishna 1, Rashtrakuta king, 231, 254, 
257, 258-61, J06, 7J2, 734. 

— Ellora temple and, 260-1. 

— titles of, 258. 

Krishna II, Rashtrakuta emperor, 280-6, 
280 n. I, 281 n. 1, 283, 284, 306, 478, 
479, 480, 481, 509. 

— daughter of, 319. 

— feudatories, 282. 

— queen of, 281. 

— titles, 280-1, 281 n. I. 

Krishna III, Rashtrakuta emperor, 231, 
272, 285, 291 n. 2, 292, 293-7, 293 nn. i, 

2, 3138 319, 323* 386, 484, 485^ 510, 

311, 517* 

— feudatories, 298. 

— inscriptions and, 294, 295. 

— sons of, 292, 296-7. 

— temples and, 294-5, 296. 

— titles of, 293-4. 

Krishna, Yadava king, 543-5, 557. 
Krishna, Gujarat viceroy, contemporary 
of Krishna II, 282, 283, 284. 

Krishna, Dr. M. H,, 189 n. i. 

— coins and, 801, 802, 

Krishna (Kistna) river, 3, 5,6, 7, 9, 10-12, 
14, 15, 16, t8 , 26, 27, 28, 29, 50, 31, 40, 

48,36,57.58,61,72, 361,525- 

— basin of, 42. 

— battle of, 344. 

— length of, 1 1 . 

— peoples of, 19. 

— valley of, 1 5 . 

Krishna-Kannara, Scuna ruler, 626 n. 3. 
Krishnamurti, A., 359 n. t. 

Krishnaraja, Kalachuri king, 210, 456. 
Krishnarao, B. V., 471, 504 n. 2. 
Krishnaveni river. See Krishna. 
Kshaharatas, the. See Khakharatas. 
Kshatrapas (or Satrapas), the, 74, 93, 95, 
loi, 104, no. III, 123, 124 and n. 2, 
131, 132, 134, 142, 156, 160, 161, 171, 
172, 173, 175. 

— coins of, 101, t6i and n. i, 173 n. 1. 

— Guptas and, 1 77. 

— joint rule among, 95-96. 

— Saka, 127, 141. 

— satrapal families, 123. 

Kshatriyas (Ksatriyas), the, 68, 80, 81, 

^ 135, 136, 199, 239, 309, 381, 567, 639* 

Kshema or Kshemasura, king, 612. 
Kshemendra, Brhatkathamanjariy of, 145. 
Kubattur, 43. 


Kubera, king of Devarashtra, 161. 

Kuchena Preggeda, 619. 

Kudali, 342; see also KudabSangaman. 

Kudal-Sangaman (Mudakkaru), 343, 345, 
493- 

— battle of, 341-3, 346. 

— temple at, 424. 

Kudepa Siri, king of Kalihga, 118. 

Kuditani, 442. 

— inscriptions at, 439. 

— temple at, 426. 

Kudura (Kuduru), 56, 57. 

Kukura, 126 and n. 3. 

kulaparvatas y 6, 7. 

Kulasckhara, Maravarman, 628, 632. 

Kulottunga 1, Rajendra Chfda king, 338, 
339, 344-5. 347-8, 350, 351, 353, 354, 
356-7, 359, 365, 366, 494, 495. 502, 610, 

— inscription of, 344-5. 

— sons of, 356. 

Kulottunga 11, Rajendra (Rajaraja), Chalu- 
kya-Chola emperor, 338, 494, 591, 592, 
593- 

Kulottunga III, Chola emperor, 461, 600, 
603, 604. 

Kulottunga-Chodadeva 11, Chcllur plates 
of, 9. 

Kulpak (Kollipakkai, Koljipakc), 62 and 
n. 2, 325, 330, 583. 

— fort of, 335, 341, 491. 

Kumara, 365. 

Kumara Jayakarnadeva, Chalukya prince, 
370. 

Kumara Rama, 652. 

Kumara Ramanatha, 662. 

Kumara- Rdmana-Sdngatya, Kanarese liter- 
ary work, 652. 

Kumara Rudradeva, KakatJya crown 
prince, 634, 635, 636, 638, 641. 

Kumara Rudradeva, son of Maraya Sahini, 

693, 694- 

Kumara Tailapa, 370. 

Kumaragupta 1, Gupta king, 166, 178, 185, 
1 84. 

Kumarasw’ami Somapithi, 620 n. 2. 

Kumarila, 307. 

Kumara-vishnu II, king, Chendalur plates 

of, 48. 

Kunala. See Colair, 

Kundakadcvl, Chedi princess and Rashtra- 
kuta queen, 281, 292. 

Kundama, Mandalika, 229. 

Kundamarasa (Kundamayan), Chajukya 
general and feudatory, 325, 327, 528, 
329. 

Kundarhbika, Kakatlya princess, 599. 

Kundavai, Chajukya queen, 486, 488. 
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Kundi, 34, 

Kundina (Kaundinyapura), i, 4, 24, 54. 
Kundivataka, village, 243. 
kunds (holy pcx)ls), 9, 10. 

Kunjaradari, 26. 

Kunkumadevi, Chalukya princess, 227, 

234-5, 244- 

Kuntala (Karnatak, Karnata, Southern 
Maharashtra), 17, 38, 42-44, 121, 158 
n. I, 172, 174, 180, 187, 188, 205. 

— lords of, 172. 

— Mauryas and, 68. 

— Vakatakas and, 177, 179, 186. 

— See also Karnata. 

Kuntala Svatikarni (Satakarni), Satavahana 
king, 85, 112, 121, 

Kuntalas, the, 338. 

Kuntis, the, 14. 

Kupama (Kuppama), daughter of Nara- 
yana Bhatta, 340, 491. 

Kuppagadde, 329. 

— fight at, 329. 

Kuppuswamy Iyengar, G. R., 468. 
Kurhatti, inscriptions at, 440. 

Kurugodu, inscriptions at, 435, 439. 
Kurumari, 416, 

Kurumulur, battle of, 604. 

Kurundaka (Kurundwad), 62, 286. 
Kushanas, the, 125-6, 127-8,156, 162-5, 169. 
Kusumayudha I, Mudugonda Chalukya 
chief, 481, 508. 

LachchaladevJ, Chalukya queen, of Some- 
svara II, 352, 421. 

Lacote, Professor Felix, 145 and n. i. 
lajukas {rajjukas)y 44. 

Lakkundi, inscription at, 395. 

Lakshmana, shrine of, 408. 

Lakshmana, Chedi king, 298, 319. 
Lakshmana (Lakshmarasa), Chalukya 
Dandanayaka, 346, 349, 350, 352, 371, 
393 , 445 , 583- 

Lakshmanaraja, Kalachuri prince, 708. 
Lakshmarasa. See Lakshmana. 
Lakshmeswar (Raktapura), 5 3, 62, 221, 401. 

— inscriptions at, 237, 238, 242, 374. 

— temple at, 426. 

Lakshml, Hindu goddess, 306, 326, 761. 
Lakshml, Chedi princess, wife of Prince 
Jagattuhga, 281, 285. 

Lakshml, Rashtrakuta princess, wife of 
Taila II, 298, 322, 517 and n. 1. 

Lakshml, sister of Kholesvara, 557. 
LakshmI-mahadevI (Lakshmadevi), Chaluk- 
ya queen of Vikramaditya VI, 368-9, 422. 
LakshmI-mahadevI, coins of, 803. 
Lakshmldeva, Abhlra chieftain, 541. 


Lakshmldeva II, Ratta king, 538. 
Lakshmldeva, Yadava minister, 545. 
Lakshmidhara, 448. 

Lakshmidhara, son of Bhaskaracharya, 
53 L 570. 

LaksmadevI, queen of Tribhuvanamalla- 
Mallidcva-Cholamaharaja, 423. 

Lalaka, rajan, daughter of, 118. 

Lambodara, Satavahana king, 85, 1 12. 
Land, 196, 686. 

— grants of, 94, 99-100, 195, 301, 406, 
411, 561. 

— measures of, 438, 683. 

— reclamation of, 680-2. 

— taxati(^n and : see under 'Faxation. 

— tenure and changes under Chalukyas of 
Kalyani, 408-10, 412. 

Lakulisa, Saiva teacher, 704, 705. 

— agama of, 44 1 . 

Langulini river, 58. 

Lahguliya river, 19, 58. 

Lahjisvaram, village, 242. 

Lata (Southern Gujarat), 34, 187, 213, 322, 
389* 478, 509 » 523. 530, 5 35 - 

— ruler of, 5 39. 

Latas, the, 538. 

Latur (Lattalura), 61, 250, 258. 
Lavanaprasada, minister of Bhlma, •5 34“5» 
5 J 6 , 537 , 339 - 

Law, w’orks on Hindu, 452. 

Legends, tribal origins and, 67. 
'Lekhapadhatiy 537. 
lenas (caves), 142, 145. 

Lendulura (Dcnduluru), 60. 
lenkdSy 10, 658, 664-5, ^ 7 °* 

— knka-vdliy 670. 

L6vi, Sylvain, 22, 30, 56. 

— tribes and, 15 and n. 2, 19 n. 2. 

Llladcvl, Chalukya queen, 332 and n. 3, 

349 * 

Uldvatiy 125, 146. 

Uldvati Parinaya (Prakrit poem), 78, 146. 
Lingayatism and the Lingayats, 377, 439, 
449, 450, 456, 461, 462, 463, 464, 466, 
563, 564, 567, 570, 702, 711, 735. 

— See also Vira^aivism. 

Literature, 69, 76, 145-7, 176, 178, 244-5, 
246, 397, 444-51. 687-705, 545, 750. 

— Buddhist : see under Buddhism. 

— Chalukyas and, 444 if., 501. 

— Jain : see under Jainism. 

— Kakatlyas and, 687 ff., 687-703. 

— Kanarese, 313-14, 397, 570-1; see also 
Kannada. 

— Marathi, 516, 571, 572. 

— philosophical and theological works, 
690-1. 
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Literature, Prakrit, 146, 176, 178, 200. 

— Sataka, 701, 702. 

— Sanskrit : see under Sanskrit. 

— Satavahanas and, 14^-6. 
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Madhuvarasa, warrior and statesman, of 
Somes vara I, 395-^. 

Madhya Bharat, 540. 

Madhya Pradesha, 152, 155, 157, 139, 161, 


— s to fra, 701-3. 

— Tamil, 69. 

— Telugu : see under Tclugu. 

— types of, 687, 689, 692, 699, 701. 

— uddharam, 703. 

— Vakatakas and, 200. 

— Vcdic, 144. 

— See also types by name. 

Loboe Toewa, inscriptions at, 434. 
Lokaditya, viceroy of Banavasi, 306, 
Lokamba, Chalukya queen, 484. 
Lokariibika, Chalukya queen, 310. 
LokamahadevJ, Chalukya queen, 226, 228, 

229, 233, 239, 242, 734. 

Lokatinimmadi, Chalukya ruler, 233. 
Loke^vara, deity, temple to, 239, 241. 
Lokkigundi (Lokkundi), 398, 413, 440, 
443» 525- 

Liiders, Professor — , 26, 46 n. i, 718, 
762 n. I. 


184, 189, 191, 231, 251, 253, 540. 
Madhyama-Kalihga, 32. 

Madiki Sihgana, author, 666, 700. 

— works on polity of, 666. 

Madiraja and Madalambika, 462, 463. 
Madirajamuni, 447. 

Madras Presidency, 3, 5, 16, 40, 532 et 
passim. 

Madura, 648. 

Maduvanan, 343. 

Magadha or South Bihar, 71, 117. 

— Bactrian princes of, 114-13, 117, 124. 

— empire of, 132. 

Maghi kings, the, 132, 164 n. i. 
Mahabhairava, deity, 171. 

Mahdbhdrata, the, 4, ii, 14, 17, 19, 24, 23, 
26, 28, 30, 52, 33, 34, 37, 34, 33, 67. 207, 
446, 492, 301, 689, 692, 693, 696-7. 

— Jamhukhanda, 23, 32, 40, 42. 

— Karnaparva, 23. 


Ma*bar, 633, 

Macauliff, — , 69 n. 1. 

Maccocalingae, the, 19. 

McCrindle, — , 18 n. 2, 20 nn. 2, 3, 69 n. 6, 
102, 106 n. I, 107 nn. i, 2, 138 n. 7. 
Macha, a sdmanta, 447, 

MSchaladevi, mistress of Prat5parudra, 
637. 

Machalagavunda, 416. 

Machaya Nayaka, 622, 663, 664. 

Macheya Sahini, 663. 

Alackenzie, Colonel, 724. 

Madava, Chalukya queen, Haihaya princess. 


— vanaparva, 8, 33. 

Mahdbhojas, 135. 

Mahadco Hills, 7. 

Mahadeva, deity, 70, 198, 441. 

Mahadeva, Kakatlya ruler, 328 and n. 4, 

329, 383, 398-9, 616, 706. 

— family of, 399. 

Mahadeva, Scuna ruler of Devagiri, 347, 
623, 626, 638. 

— descent of, 626 n. 3, 640. 

Mahadeva, Yadava king, 343-8, 548 n. 4, 

549. 55°. 557. 670- 

— coins of, 804-3. 

Mahadeva, author, Srikaranddhipa of 


497- 

Madaya Nayaka, 622, 665. 

Madhava III, Vishnukundin king of 
Vengi, 472. 

Madhava, Gahga prince, 223-4. 

Madhava or Madeva Nayaka, feudatory of 
Ganapati, 617. 

Madhava Maharaja of the Chakranarayana 
family, 617. 

Madhavaraja, son of Kc^avaraja, 327. 

Madhavatti, king, 230. 

Madhavavarman I, Vishiiukundin king, 
169, 188, 191 and n. i. 

Madhusudana, general, son of Kalidasa, 
331, 426, 427. 

— temple of, 429, 443. 

Madhuva, ghatika founded by, 429. 

Madhuvarasa, brother-in-law of Katakada 
Chandra, 416. 


595- 

Mahadeva, Dandanayaka of Vikrama- 
ditya VI, 739. 

Mahadeva, husband of Mummadamma, 
Kakatlya princess, 634, 641. 
Mahadevaraja, ruler of Palnadu, 630. 
Mahadevaraja, Suryavarhsa chief, 384. 
Mahadevarasa, Dandanayaka of Bijjala, 376, 
438-9. 

Mahadevi, Chalukya princess, 325. 
Mahadeviyakka, Vlrasaiva author, 449. 
Mahagovinda Suttanta, 16, 30, 32, 

MahdjanaSy 195, 196, 237, 401, 403, 406, 
407, 408. 

Mahdjanapadas, 44. 

Mahakala, general of Bhima, 283. 
Mahakala, sculptor, 427. 

Mahakala of Ujjain, 509. 

Mahakantara, 3. 
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Mahdkshatrapas^ 95-96, 106, in, 125, 132, 
160, 161, 171, 172. 

Mahakuta (Makuta), 61, 207. 

’ — inscriptions at, 205, 207, 208, 209, 210, 
227, 234, 244. 

— temples at, 210. 

Mahalakshml, deity, 279, 280, 441-2. 
Mahaligc, 373. 

Mahiimatxlalcsvara Nambayya, 371. 
Aiahamandalesvaras, 560. 

Mahamantri Tejimayya Dandanayaka, 380. 
Aiahdmdtras^ the, 45, 70, 133, 142. 

A\ ahdmdyur}^ 2 3 . 

Alahanadi river, 3, 6, 27, 30, 255. 
mahapradhanas, 392, 559, 618, 619, 622, 
641, 662, 672. 

Mahapurusha, temple of, 199. 
Mahapurushas, the, lives of, 448. 

Maharaja, (lhalukya Jiing, 505. 

Maharaja, Telugu Clidda prince, 487. 
Alahdrdjddhirdja (king of kings), 156 n. 2, 
165, 166, 169, 170. 

?}idbardjas^ i66, 169, 170, 193. 

Maharashtra, 26, 36-40, 78, 79, loi, 204, 
142, 161, 189, 190, 214, 218, 239, 242, 
250, 256, 257, 259, 516, 556, 566, 645, 
653. 

— Northern, 139, 191. 

— Southern, 191. 

— - See also Kuiitala. 

Maharashtri, Jaina, 70. 

Maharathi '1 ranakayiro, 88. 

Maharathis, the, 37, 133. 

Mahasena, deity, 182, 198. 

Mahiisenapatini Vasu, 129. 
niahdsendpatis^ 133. 

Mahatavi, 8. 

mahattaras (elders), 304, 399. 

Ai ahdvantsa- 1 'ikdy 6 9 . 

Mahavira, 76, 196, 279, 285- 
Mahaviracharya, Jaina mathematician, 279. 
Mahendra, king of Ko^ala, 161. 

Mahendra, author, h.tldcharitra of, 572. 
■Mahendra mountains, the, 17, 18, 29-30, 
32, 126 and n. 3. 

Mahendra Pallavachari, 217. 

Mahendragiri, 3, 7. 

Mahendragiri, king of Pishtapuri, 161, 
Mahcndrapala, Cxurjara Pratihara emperor, 
286. 

Mahendra varman I, Pallava ruler, 215-16, 
217. 

Alahendravarman II, Pallava ruler, 222, 223. 
Mahesvara-dandadhipa, 368. 

Mahe. 4 vara Pandita, author, 572. 

Mahi river, 33, 253. 

Mahidhara, son of Dada, 519, 321. 
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Alahipala, Gurjara king, 309. 

Mahipala, Gurjara Pratihara prince, 286, 
287-8. 

Mahishmandala, 142. 

Mahismati, 67. 

Mahoba, 287. 

Maiandros, Mount, 20, 22. 

Maideva, Yadava general and feudatory, 
548, 550. 

MaijaladevJ, Chalukya queen, 349, 352, 
362,441. 

MaijalamahadevT, Chalukya queen, 369. 
Mailamba (Mailarna), wife of Betana Preg- 
gada, minister, 586, 706. 
iMailambika or Mailamadevj, Telugu Chola 
queen, 582, 589. 

Mailara, general of Bijjala, 375, 458. 
Alailigideva, prince, 586, 587. 

Afainat'aka, minister, of Jaitugideva, 346. 
Alaisolos (Krishna), river, 20, 22, 57; see 
also Krishna. 

Alaitrakas of Valabhi, the, 232, 253. 

Afajir Abu-Riza, 654, 655. 

Alajumdar, Dr. R. ('., v, 93. 

Alajumdar, S. N., 107. 

Makarappi, taxation and, 238. 
Alakutesvara, form of Siva, 211. 

— temples of, 210. 

Alakutesvaranatha, temples of, 210. 
Alalaladevt, daughter of Sehabhova Roy- 
ana, Chalukya queen, 369. 

Malalasekera, 3 n. 3. 

Alalapa, Dandanayaka under Somesvara IV 
380, 

■Malaprabha river, ii, 52, 61, 207, 523. 
Alalava, kingdom of, 339-40, 374, 309. 
Alaiavas, the, 215, 527, 547, 530 n. i. 
Alajavesvara, king, 330. 

Alaiaya (Western Ghats), 126 and n. 3; see 
also Ghats. 

Alalayamati-devI, Queen, 429. 

Alalayas, the, 94, 140. 

— Solar chiefs of, 384. 

Alaldivcs, the, 524. 

ATalcpadu, 221. 

Mali, Danava king, 402. 

Malichas, king of the Nabataeans, 102, 103. 
Malik Ahmad, 354. 

A'lalik Ek-Lakhy, 633. 

Alalik Fakhr-ad-Din Juna, Aluslim gen- 
cral, 64.1-5. 

Malik Magbul Tilangi, 664. 

Malik Na’ib Kafur, 534, 333, 536, 645, 646, 
647, 648, 649, 650, 659, 660, 735, 799. 
Alalik I'irnur, 634. 

Alaliku III, Nabataean king, the Pertplus 
and, 102, 103. 

3 H 
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Malkhcd (Manyakhcta), 61, 250, 257, 297, 
298, 299, 500, 310, 312, 320, 325. 

— temples at, 271. 

' — See also Alanyakhcta. 

Malla I, ruler, 47. 

Malla, Kanarcse poet, 444. 

Malla, Vindhya chieftain, 331. 

Mallam, inscriptions at, 229. 

Mallana, of the Mudugonda family, 485. 
Mallapadeva, Chalukya chief, 594, 595. 

— Pithapuram inscription of, 366, 
Mallavadin, 315. 

— Nydyahinduiikd of, 313. 

Malli Nayaka, ^97. 

Mallidcva, Choja Maharaja, 461. 

Mallidcva, Haihaya chief, 584. 

Mallideva, Kayastha chief, 647, 648, 659. 
Mallidcva, Tclugu Chdla ruler, 617. 

M allidcva-Cholamahara ja, T ribhu vana- 

malla-, queen of, 423. 

Mallikarjuna, god, 159. 

Mallikarjuna Silamantha, 705. 
Mallikarjunadcva, Kadamba prince, 369. 
Mallikarjunadeva, temple of, 219. 
Mallikarjunabhatta, Telugu poet, 449, 693, 
694, 701-2, 71 1. 

Mallisetti, Yadava minister, 545, 560, 564, 
567. 

Malliya Rechana, author, 699. 

Malliyur (Malaiyur), 223. 

Mallugi, Yadava king, 519, 321, 587. 
Mallugi TMallikarjuna), Kalachurya prince, 
son of Bijjala, 377. 

Malta, Phoenician temples at, 720, 

Malwa, 118-19, 124, 132, 160, 161, 183, 
184, 191, 255, 264, 268, 270, 272, 273, 
279, 296, 522, 523, 534, 535, 536-7> 
538-9* 543 - 

— Eastern, 155, 137. 

— invasions of, 173, 344, 349. 

— king of, 184, 262 et passim. 

— Western, i6t. 

— See also Avanti; Gujarat. 

Alalyala, 660-1. 

— inscription at, 636. 

Malyalas, the, 396, 616, 638, 679, 691. 
Malyavanta, Mount, 28-29. 

Managoli, inscriptions at, 463. 

Manalera, general, 294. 

Manamatra or Alanarika, Rashtrakuta 
king of Sarabhapura, 184, 189. 
Mdnasolldsa^ 452-3. 

Nlanavadharma-sastray 1 3 1 . 

Alanavamma, Ceylonese prince, 218. 
Manavira, governor of Kanchi under 
Prataparucira, 650. 

Manavya 203. 


Mancanna, minister of Bijjala, 462. 

Alancannabhattaraka, Vishnukundin ruler, 
472. 

Alanchan(n)a, Tclugu author, 449, 699, 
711. 

Aiandagora, 39. 

Alandakini river, 17. 

MandalaSy 23, 46, 47“-48, 209, 370. 

Mdndalikas, 338, 376, 377, 393, 460, 461, 
381. 

Alandulaka (Mandalaka), Satavahana king, 
83, 112. 

Alaiigalaraja, Chalukya king, 232. 

Alangalesa, Chalukj^a (Badami) ruler, 34, 
207, 208, 209-11, 233, 234, 436. 

— Ncrur grant of, 211, 243. 

— titles of, 2 1 1 . 

— See also Alahakuta: inscriptions. 

Alangalivedha, 460. 

Afangayarkkarasi, Chola princess, 329. 

Alangi (Nolambadhiraja 1 ), Nolamba king, 

478. 

Alangi, Nolamba general, 282. 

Alangi Yuvaraja, Vijayasiddhi, Chalukya 
ruler, 473, 474. 

Alanikyanandin, author, Parfkshdmukha- 
sdstra of, 313. 

Alanimangaia, 218. 

Alangola, agrahuruy 408-9. 

Alahjra river, 3, 10, 39, 41. 

Alanma Satya, Haihaya chief, 384. 

Alannaikkadakkam, 325. 

Alanneru river, 29. 

Alanncyakere, 62. 

ManneyaSy 386, 587, 414, 498. 

Alantri Bhaskara, Telugu poet, 692, 693-4. 

Mantrifiy 641, 672, 673. 

Alanu, Laws of, 207. 

Alanuma-Gannaya, 633. 

Alanuma-Gandagopala, Telugu Chola feu- 
datory of Prataparudra, 636, 639, 660. 

Alanu-Mallidcva, Telugu Chola ruler, 633. 

Alanuma Siddhi I, Telugu Choja ruler, 603, 
604. 

Alanuma Siddhi TI (Vira-Gandag 5 pala), 
Telugu Ch 5 la ruler of Nellorc, 609, 610, 
611, 617, 618, 629, 636-7, 692, 696. 

— brothers of, 614, 624. 

— son of, 628. 

Alanyakhcta (Alalkhcd), ii, 61, 271, 291, 
320, 322, 323, 330. 

— forms of name, 61. 

— See also Malkhed. 

Manyapura (Mannc), 239. 

Many as y 402. 

Alarana, Telugu poet, 664, 697; see also 
Markandeya Purdija. 
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Marasarva, Rashtrakuta feudatory, 266. 
Marasimha, Gaiiga king, 295, 296, 297, 

299, 320, 374. 

Marasirnha II of GangavadI, 314. 
Marasimgha Prabhu, Chalukya feudatory, 
332 and n. 3, 427, 442. 

— daughter of, 349. 

Marasinghoja, stone-mason, 425. 

Maratha, country of, 36. 

— Southern : sec Kuntala. 

Marathas, the, 5, 250, 762. 

Marathi language, 314, 571, 572. 

— literature, 516, 571, 572. 

Maravarman Kulasckhara, Panclya king, 

648, 6^9. 

Maravarman Sundara, Pandya ruler, 632. 
Maraya Sahini, 663* 

Marco Polo, 23, 58, 60, 620 n. 2. 

Marhatta, 651. 

Marinos of Tyre, 107. 

Maritime activities and coloni2atk)n of 
Indians, 140. 

Markandeya l^urdna^ 26, 27, 33, 36, 97, 155, 
664,”'^ 

— }Mmvam kasha ^ 26. 

— Kurmavibhdga ,33. 

Markandi, 257-8. 

Marriages, 252, 309-10, 567. 

— child, 3 09- 10, 

— intercaste, 199, 567. 

— intercastc anuloma^ 174, 309. 

— intermarriages, 136, 199, 567. 

— iidkshasa, 252. 

Marshall, Sir John, 101, 1190. 3, 120, 121, 
126 n. 1, 159. 

Marttandayya-Nayaka, 426. 

Marula Siddhi of Rollapura, author, 449. 
Mafwar, king of, 536. 

— Mtovas of, 322. 

Masalia (Maisolia, Mosala), 21, 22, 30. 
Maski (Musangi), 139, 144, 776. 

— battle at, 328-9. 

Mathas, 508, 400, 407, 410, 421, 426, 467, 
566, 572, 707-8, 707 n. 2, 709-10, 711; 
see also Monasteries. 

Mathura, 100, 124, 127, 128, 515, 540. 
Matibhodamma, Chalukya courtesan, 235. 
Alatsya Parana^ 3, 75, 146. 

— chronology of kings and, 85 ff. 

Matsyas, the, 32. 

Maturu, inscription at, 580. 

Maues, Parthian king, 123. 

— coins of, 123. 

Maurya, script of, 142. 

Mauryas, dynasty of the, 55-56, 68, 70, 71, 
78, 117, 130, 208, 213, 722. 

— chronology and, 84. 


Mauryas, coins of, 787. 

— dt>'wnfali of empire, 132. 

— invasions of, 69. 

Mavali, inscriptions at, 48. 

Mayidavolu, inscriptions at, 27, 29. 
Mayurakhandi, 62. 

Mayurakhindi, 257. 

Mayuravarmadeva, 329 and n. 3, 
Mayuravarmma, king, asvamcdhas of, 405. 
Mecharasa, gift to temple of, 426, 

Meda, ruler of Polavasadesa, 582. 
Medamarya, sendpati of Vira-Choda, 498. 
Medantapura (Merta), 507. 

Medaraja, ruler, 581, 586 and n. 3. 
Medicine, treatise on, 449. 

Megasthenes, 18, 69, 79. 

Meghadutay 313 . 

Meghasvati, Satavklhana king, 85, 112, 
792. 

Melama, Chalukya cjucen, 489. 

Mclamba, Chalukya queen, 483. 

Melahibikfi or Mailama, Kakatiya princess, 
daughter of Mahildeva, 599. 

Melizeigara, 59. 

Menander, king, 115, 119, 122 and n, 4. 

— coins of, 122. 

Merutunga, Prabhandhachintd^/ani oi, 322-3. 
Meyer, — , 89. 

Minerals and mining, Rashtrakutas and, 
310. 

‘vlirashi, Professor V. V., 181, 729 n. i, 
789, 801 n. 4. 

Mithridates I, Parthian king, 122. 
Mithridates 11, Parthian king, 123. 
Modogalingae, the, 19. 
iModogoulla (Mudgel?), 21, 57, 58. 
Modubae, the, 15, 19. 

Molindae, the, 19. 
iMonahan, 19. 

Monasteries, monks, and nuns, 59, 142-3, 
M4. 197. 306, 5"^. 50i> 565. 566. 707 ff-: 
see also Chaityds\ Mathas\ Srdmanas: 
temples ; I 'ihdras. 

Moneer, Q. M., 744 n. i. 

Mongols, the, 644, 645. 

Monier-Williams, - , 207. 

Mookerji, R., 214 n. 2. 

Morkhand, fort of, 257. 

Motupalle, 130. 

Motupalli or Mottuppalli, 58. 

Mrgcndra, Satavahana king, 112. 

Mrgendra Svatikarna, Satavahana king, 85. 
Mrigesa, 188. 

Mrnalavatl, Chalukya princess, sister of 
Taila II, 322-3. 

Muchcha R£chcrla, 577 n. 2. 
Muchc-Nayaka, 619. 
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Mudakkaru river (Kudal-Sangamam), battle 
on banks of, 341, 342-3, 346. 

Muddarasa, Chitlukya ofHccr, 389. 
Mudivemu, agrahara^ 409. 

Mudreimatyam^ 672, 700. 

Mudraraksasa^ 6 9 . 
iVIudugcrc, 359. 

Mugdhatunga, Rashtrakiita prince, 281. 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. Sec lUugh Khan. 
Muhammedanism and Muslims, 307, 536, 
5 39. 540. 543, 551, 552-4, 5 5 5-^>, ^M3* 

— Arab invasions and, 227, 253, 256, 264. 

— invasions of, 644 tf., 710. 

Mukundaraya, poet, 571. 

Mulaka, 6, 12, 25, 26, 126 and n. 3. 

Mularaja of Anhihvada, 321. 

Mulgund, inscription at, 430. 

— temple in, 407. 

Mulrfija TI, Chajukya king, 522. 
Mummadamma, Kakatiya princess, 634, 
641 . 

Mummadi Bhima, fostcr-son of Vijaya- 
ditya VII, 497. 

Mummadi Nilyadu, Rccherla commander, 
638, 661, 663. 

Munimuridandas, the, 435. 

Muner (Maudg^alya) river, 9, ii. 

Munja, I’aramara king, 297 n. 2, 320, 322- 

3,517- 

IMupparasan, Chalukya general, 344. 
Muppidi Nayaka, 648-9, 660, 662- 3, 664, 
67a. 

MurachTpattana (Kranganur), 54. 

Musi river, ii, 29. 
xMusic, 308, 542, 570, 690. 

— Chiilukya composers, 235-6. 

— sculpture and, 763. 

— tabla^ 780. 

— terracotta figures and, 780, 781. 
Musunuri family, the, 658. 

Mutibas, the, 15, 19. 

Muttage, inscriptions at, 374, 376, 460. 
jMuttukur, 6 t 2, 613, 620, 628, 630, 640. 
Mutugi, inscriptions at, 352-3. 

Myakadoni, 73. 

— inscription at, 130 n. 2. 

Mysore, inscriptions at, 61. 

Nachna, 154. 

mdarasa {nal prabhn) and nalgavunda, 400, 
Nadaviyuppayana-vidu, 62. 

Naddula (Nadol), 523. 
mdn, 319, 399-400, 674, 676. 

Nagabbata I, Gurjara Pratihara king, 
507. 

Nagabbata IT, Gurjara Pratihara king, 268 
and n. 5, 269, 270, 272, 278. 


Nagachandra or Abhinava Pampa, author, 
447-8. 

— Malliiidthapurdna of, 447. 

— Pampa-rdMdyam of, 447-8. 

Nagadesiga, teacher, 404-5. 

Nagadeva, warrior and statesman of Somes- 

vara 1, 391, 395, 413. 

Nagadc\'a .Maharaja, ruler of Ncllore, 
627-8. 

Nagadevanija, minister, 586 n. 3. 

Nagai (Nagaviivi), 395, 408, 428, 429. 

— inscriptions from, 331, 537, 395, 424, 
425-6, 427. 

temple at, 443. 

Niigal, inscriptions at, 339. 

Nagalai, queen of Irugaiyan, 342, 493. 
Nagalambika, sister of Basava, .4^62, 463. 
Niiganika or Nayanika, Siltavahana queen, 
wife of Satakarni 11, 88, 790. 
--Niinaghat inscription of, 87, 113, 1x6, 
119-20. 

Nagar, 220 n. 5. 

Naganija, pradhdni^ 627. 

Niigarakhanda District, 238. 
nagaras^ 40 1 . 

Nagarasa, ^ Tidava premier, 560. 

Nagarjuna, Buddhist saint and pliilosophcr, 
146-7, 797. 

NagarjunaioMida (Guntur District), 147, 
724. 

Niigas, the, 156 and n. t, 164. 

Kagasena, king, opponent of Samudra- 
gupta, 167. 

Nagasvami, 420- r. 

Nagati, king, 600. 

Nagavarma 1, king and author, 4.^6, 448. 

— Chandd?r!hHdhi t^f, 446. 

— Kavydvaldkana of, 448. 

w(^rks of, 446, 448. 

Nagavarma 11, king and author, 448. 

— hhasiidb/ulsham of, 448. 

Nagavarma, Brahman general, 330, 331, 

332, 401, 446. 

Nagavarmaebarya, author, poetry of, 445. 
Nagavavi. See Nagai. 

Nagaya Ganna (Gannaya), minister of 
Prataparudra, 664, 697. 

— brothers of, 664. 

Nagipoll, 283. 

Nagod, inscriptions at, 28. 

Nagoja, engraver, 427. 

Nabapana, Western Kshatrapa ruler, 75, 
78, 91, 92, 03, 94-95, 100, 102-3, 124-5, 
132, 134, 793. 

— coins of, 92, 95, loi, 132, 139. 

— date of, 93, 100, loi, 102-5. 

— monuments of, loi. 
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Naishikas, the, 27, 

Najaruna, author and Buddhist saint, 146-7. 

— Suhrllekha 146, 147. 

— treatises of, 147. 

Nalagama, Haihaya prince, 593. 

Nalas, dynasty of the, 161, 183, 188, 191, 
208, 

— conquest of Vakataka kingdom by, 
182-3, 184. 

Najavadi, 208. 

Nalgonda, temple at, 759. 

Nalla Dacha, 661. 

Nalla Siddhi, Telugu Chola prince, 603, 
604, 660. 

Nama, Kakatiya commander, 596. 
Namadeva, author, 571-2. 

— songs of, 571, 572. 

Namadeva, Pandita, minister of Gaiigaya 
Sahini, 620. 

Nambanus, kingdom of, Periplus on, 103. 
Nambiganni, merchant, 434-5. 

Nambiraja, 365-6. 

Nanaghat, inscriptions at, 77, 81, 82, 83, 
87 and n. 2, 88, 108, 109, no, 111, 
1 1 2, 113, 116, 118, 119-20, 141. 

Nanaka, author, Granthasaheh of, 572. 
Nandalur, battle at, 631. 

— temple at, 627. 

Nandampundi, village, 492. 

Nandas, dynasty of the, 68-69, 70, 787. 
Nandcr, city, 69. 

— inscriptions at, 330-1, 333. 

Nandi, 687. 

Nandimath, S. C., 461 n. 7. 
Nandip5tavarman, Pallava king, 228. 
Nandipuri or Nandod, 251, 252, 255. 
Nandivardhana, 175, 176 n. 2, 179, 180 
nn. I, 2, 182. 

Nandivarman II, Pallava ruler, 228, 229, 
231, 474. 

Nandpur (Nagardhan), 176 n. 2, 179-80, 
180 n. I. 

Nandu, 48. 

Nahgur, 223. 

Nanjeya, Hoysala general, 550. 

Nanna Gunavaloka, Raslitrakuta ruler, 
258. 

Nannaraja, Raslitrakuta ruler, 250. 

— Tivarkhed plates of, 215. 

Nannaraja, Rashtrakuta prince, son of 

Karkka, 251, 253. 

Nannayabhatta, astrologer and Telugu 
poet, 76, 370, 492, 501, 696, 698, 699. 

— Mahabhdrata of, 492, 501. 

Nannc Chodadeva, Telugu Chola ruler and 
poet, 697-8. 

— Kumdrasambhava of, 501. 
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Nanni Nujamban, Chalukya general, 338. 
Nanni Perrnadideva, Gahga warrior, 362. 
Naosari, 251, 253, 255, 256 
“plates of Pulakesin, 253. 

'Naradasmriti^ 788. 

Naramarnba, Ayya princess, 616. 
Narasirhha 1, Eastern Gahga king, 608, 618. 
Narasiriiha 1, Kalihga Gajapati king, 623. 
Narasiriiha I, Rajaditya, (diakikya king, 
505,508. 

Narasirhha 11, Chalukya king, 505, 508-9, 
605. 

Narasimha II, Hoysala king, 547, 550. 
Narasiriiha 111, Chajukya ruler, son of Vira 
Somesvara, 609. 

Narasiriiha, Chajukya chieftain and feu- 
datory, 232, 287. 

Narasimha, Hoysala prince, 359, 373. 
Narasiriiha, dramatist, 689, 690. 
Narasiriiha, general, 287, 548. 

Narasiriiha and Ramanatha, brothers, Hoy- 
sala rulers, 550 2. 

Narasiriiha Ballala (a.d. 1141-73), 450. 
Narasiriihachar, R., 448, 450. 

— Karnataka Kavicarite of, 444. 
Narasiriihavarman I, Pallava ruler, 217, 

218, 219, 220, 222, 223, 228, 472. 
Naravahanadatta, hero, 145. 

Naravana, grant of, 230. 

Narayana, deity, 206. 

Narayana, Kanva king, 124. 
Narayanabhatta, pradhdni of Somesvara I, 
340,491,492. 

Narayanadeva, Gonturi chief, 609. 
Narayanapala, Pala king, 278-9. 
Narayanaraya of the Betul District, feu- 
datory, 179. 

Narendramrgaraja, Chalukya prince, 480. 
Narcndrapanqlita, Marathi author, 572. 
Narendrasena, Vakataka king, 180-4, 187, 
188. 

— marriage of, 180. 

Narendrasena, Jaina grammarian, 430. 
Narmada river, 14, 15, 17, 20, 24, 30, 31, 

264, 297, 542, 657. 

— battle on, 214, 539, 543. 

— valley of, 12, 15. 

— Prataparudra’s death and, 657. 

Narseh, Sassanian emperor, i6o. 

Nasik or Nasikya, 10, 37, 39, 49, 55, 62, 
94, 219, 242, 257, 312. 

— caves at, 114, 131, 728. 

— inscriptions at, 33, 37, 77, 78, 80, 92, 94, 
97. 98, 99, 100, 104, 127, 129, 135, 137, 
146. 

Natavadis, the, 601. 

Nathuram Premi, 504 n. 3. 
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Nausari (Navasarika), 35, 213. 

— plates from, 222, 258. 

— See also Lata. 

Nclyakas and ndyakaships^ the, 593, 596, 622, 

630-1, 634, 641, 644, 662, 663, 664, 665, 
668 -9, 670. 

— coins and, 806. 

Nayanika queen. See Naganika. 

Nayasena, Jaina author and grammarian, 

430, 448-9. ^ 

Nayillfidevi, Yadava queen, 518, 
Ncdumanin, Pandya king, 329. 
nelevidus^ 62, 330, 337, 357, 370, 372, 373, 
460, 

Ncllore, battle of, 474, 477. 

— Telugu C.'hola kingdom of, 601, 603-4, 
604 if., 609-10, 613, 614, 624, 627, 628, 
631, 636, 649, 659 60 ct passim. 

— See (2 Iso Cdidjas. 

Nemidasa, Vakataka general, 179. 
Nemideva, pupil of ^’akidcva, 511-12. 
Nemikrsna, Satavahana king, 85. 

Nerur, copper-plate grants from, 210, 220, 
227, 243. 

Nibamlhas, 452, 564, 565. 
nihatidhakaras, 133. 

Nichyas, the, 15. 

Nidadavolu (Niravadyapura), 283, 481, 
Nidugundi, inscription from, 407. 
nigamas^ 13 3, i 34-5 ; also Towns. 

396. 498. 673-4- 

Nikumbha brothers, the, 531, 558, 
Nilamba, wife of Basava, 463. 

Nilgiris, 7. 

Nllgund, plates of, 393. 

Nllolocana, Kalachuri princess, 462. 

Nira river, 1 1, 38, 50. 

Niralgi, inscriptions at, 352-3. 
Niravadya-Udayadevapandita, 245 . 
Niravdyapura (Nidadavolu), 283, 481. 
Nirupama, Rashtrakuta prince, son of 
Krishna III, 292, 297, 298. 

Nishadhas, tribe of the, 14. 

Nissahkamalla Mallikarjuna Nayaka, 622. 
ISlitihhushanamy 700. 

Nitimarga Permanadi, Western Gahga 
king, 477-8. 

Nitisdramy 597-8. 

Nitiidstramuktdvali (by Baddcna), 666, 672. 
Nolambadhiraja, feudatory of Kalyani 
Chalukyas, 384. 

Nojambamahadcvl, Nojamba princess, 
329. 

Nolambas, the, 282, 283. 
Nojamba-Sindavadi, viceroy of, 357. 
Noiambavadi, 28, 282, 323, 351, 372, 478, 
493. 494, 496. 347 - 


Nojambavadi, Pandyas of : see Pandyas. 
North Kanara, 53. 

Northern India, 156, 167, 169, 170, 263, 
268 and n. 5, 269-70, 287, 542-3, 553, 
614, 765. 

— architecture and, 735, 736, 738. 

— art and, 749. 

— campaign of Govinda 111 into, 268 ff. 

— political situation in, 263, 265, 267. 
Nripatuhga (Amoghavarsha 1 , a.d. 814- 

77), Rashtrakuta ruler and author, 40-41, 
245. See also Amoghavarsha I. 
Nrisemhakesari, Marathi author, 572. 
Nrpakama, chief of Kolanu, 484. 

Oguru, Kaifiyat of, 619. 

Onesikritos, pilot of Alexander, r8. 

Ophir or Sophir, 18. 

Opili Siddhi, of the I’clugu Chola house, 
607, 617, 660. 

Orissa, 3. 

Orugallu, 595-6. 

Pacorcs, Saka-Pahlava king, 125. 

Padana, 26. 

Padikamu Boppadeva, of the Chajukyas, 
609. 

Padiyaraya, ruler, 606. 

Padmfi, Kakatiya queen, daughter of 
Rudradevi, 587, 588, 589. 

PadmaladCvI, Chalukya queen, 369, 408-9, 
422. 

Padmanahhapuram, 771. 

Padmanayakas, the, 650, 661, 668. 
Padmapurdna hhumikhanday 32. 
Padmardjapiirdnay 450. 

Padmideva, son of Bammideva, ruler of 
Sindavadi, 379. 

Pagalati- 7 vj'/r^y'r/, 50. 

Pahlavas (Parthians), 78, 83, 122, 123, 130, 
136, 270-1, 719, 721; see also Saka- 
Pahlavas. 

Pai, 151 n. I, 152 n. 3, 156 n. 2. 

Painting, 762-4. 

— early, 718. 

— See also Art. 

Paithan (Pratisthana, Patitthana, Baithan), 
Aurangabad District, 4, 10, 20, 25, 45- 

46, 49. 55. 56, 37. 73. 78. 98. 103. 104. 
132. 134, 138, 144. 238, 312, 776. 

— Ramachandra's grant, 598. 

Pakhal, inscriptions at, 614, 688. 

Pakhal lake, 7, 9, ii. 

Pakhal river, 9. 

Palacpatnae, 59. 

Palampcta temple at, 690, 738, 74i-'3, 
781, 782. 
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Palas, the Bengal, 278. 

Pala6ika or Hal si, 60. 

Panchayats, village, Yaclavas and, 561. 
Palata Pandya, 395. 

Pajayatihana (Phaltan), 7. 

Pdi, 55, 76.^ 

Palkuriki Soma, 690. 

Palkuriki Somanatha. See Somanaiha. 
Pallavas, dynasty of the, 45, 46, 47, 162, 
169, 203, 215 and n. 3, 217-18, 222, 224, 
228, 229, 256, 264, 270, 282, 337, 734. 

— chiefs of Nolambavadi, 478, 496. 

— coins of, 800. 

— inscriptions of, 45, 219, 222, 228, 229. 
Pampa, Kanarese poet, 246, 287, 291 and 

n. 1, 313, 384, 445, 446, 504, 506, 508, 
509, 510, 512. 

— jAdi-purdna of, 246, 313. 

— Marat a of, 246, 447, 501. 

— X'^ikramdrjtma V'ijaya of, 246, 313, 384 
n. I, 480. 

Pampa lake, 8. 

Pampa river, 8, 17. 

Pampa-hhdrata, See under Pampa. 
Pampadevi, (dialukya princess, 223. 
Pampasaras lake, 8. 

Pampatirtha, 225. 

Pamulavaka, plates of Vijayaditya, 334. 

Pan Kou, — , 22. 
panedmria (fruit salad), 424. 

Pahchala, 14. 

Pahchaladeva, Gahga chieftain, 299-300, 
320-1, 379. 

Panchdsikd, the, 452. 

Panchatantra, 700. 

Pafichavati, 10, ^y^see also Nasik. 
Panchayats^ 561. 

Pandaranga, general of Vijayaditya III, 

476, 477. 478. 479. 480. 

Pandarangam, temple at, 477. 

Pandharpur, holy city of, ii, 307, 564, 566. 

— temple at, 566. 

Pandi or Pundur, battle at, 336, 337. 
Panditarddhya- Charitra^ 712. 

Panditas, the three, 449, 71 1. 

Pandurahga, general of Vijayaditya III, 
275, 282. 

Pandya, Vikrama, co-regent of Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya I, 624. 

Pandya of Uccangi (Uchchangi), ruler, 351, 

373 - 

Pandya-Chdla, Tamila-king, 339. 

Pandyas, dynasty of the, 27, 28, 76, 223, 
270-1, 294, 362, 363, 367, 544, 612-14, 
620, 624, 627 £F,, 631, 632 ff., 648 ff., 
659, 660. 

— coins of, 614. 


Pandyas, country of, 295. 

— feudatories of, 628. 

• — Ganapati and, 612 14. 

Pangul, temple at, 760. 

Panigiri, chatty a at, 728 and n. 3. 

Panini, 2O, 30, 68. 

— aphorisms of, 16. 

Pannala, fortress of, 327. 

Panugal, 582, 626. 

— fort of, 626. 

— inscriptions at, 688. 

— temple at, 597. 

Panumgal. See 1 Ifingal. 

Parabala, Rashtrakuta king, 264 n. 1. 
Parahitaraja, fdiajukya prince, 232. 

Parakot (Purukuta), 579. 

Paraimras, dynasty of the, 296, 297, 320, 
322, 348, 509, 317, 527, 533-4, 534, 535, 

5 5 39 . 545 ~ 4 , 772 . 

Para/nesrara, 214, 233. 

Paramesvaravarman I, Pallava king, 222-3, 
224. 

— Kuram grant of, 222-3. 
Paramesvaravarman II, Pallava king, 226. 
Parantaka, C^hGla king, 2 86, 29 1 n. 2, 294, 48 5 . 

— daughter of, 291 n. 2. 

Parasara, 565. 

Parasuramavyasa, Na^adevacharltra of, 549 
n. 3. 

Pargiter, F. E., 7, 16, 13, 87 n. 2, 88, 89 n. 2, 
90, 114 n. 4, 153 n. 2, 153 n. i, 170 n. i. 
Parijata, king, 260. 

P drijdtdpaharamm i Tclugu poem, 62. 
Parikshit, king, 44. 

Parisistaparva, 69. 

Pariyatra, 126 and n. 3. 

Parnakheta (Patkhed), 319. 

Parnala or Pannala, fort of, 333. 

Parthia, 122, 123 ; also Pahlavas. 
Paruvanapalli bare, village, 409. 

Pdsupatas. See under Saivism. 

Pataliputra (Patna), 68, 115, 132, 174. 

— inscription at, 595. 

Patana, college at, 369. 

Patahjali, 113. 

patha^ suffix, 43-46. 

Patimavi, Satavahana king. See Pulumavi. 
Patna. See Pataliputra, 

Patitthana. See Paithan. 

Pat^dakal (Kisuvokl), 52, 61, 207, 241, 
242, 382. 

— inscriptions at, 226, 228, 242, 319. 

— temples at, 229-30, 235, 239, 241, 242, 

244, 723. 732. 734. 735-6. 

pattana^ 23, 401. 
pattasahini, 669. 

Pattavardhani family, the, 498. 
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Paanikas, the, 36. 

Paurdnikas^ 75~76. 

Pavnar, 180. 

Peda Mallana, 597. 

Pedda Mallaya Preggada, 621. 

Pedda Rudra, Kiikatiya commander, 649, 
650, 660. 

Pedampet, temple at, 759, 760. 
Peda-Vedagifi Nayadu, Velama prince, 693. 
Peddanarya, son of Naganiarya, 511. 
Pedda- Vegi. See Vengipura. 

Pendckallu (Pedakallu), 633. 

Pengariga river, 10, 24. 

— valley of, 17. 

Perggadc Dhoyipayya, temple built by, 
440. 

Periplus of the Hrythraean Sea^ the, 3, 4, 20, 
22, 25, 30, 33, 34, 55, 57, 77, 92, 102, 
io3“4, 115 n. I, 124 n. i, 126, 138, 139, 
140. 

Periya Sahana, commander of Bhillama, 
524. 

Periyaluvasetti, 435. 

Perma (Permadideva), Sinda prince, 363, 

364- 

Permadi, Kalachuri prince, Chajukya feu- 
datory, 457, 

— son of, 45 7. 

Peramamba, Ayya princess, 616. 
Periyapurdnam (Tamil poem), 223. 
Permanadi, temples and, 339. 
Peruvalanallur, battle at, 223, 224. 
Peru-Vanguru, battle near, 481. 

Peshwas, 86-87. 

Petavatthu^ commentary of, 3. 

Phoenicians, the, 721. 

Pihunda. See Pithuda. 

Pilgrimages {ttrthaydtras), 199, 421 et passim’, 
see also Shrines ; Tirthas. 

PiUai Pallavarayan, 632. 

Pina Chodi, family of the, 616. 

Piriya Koti-Gavunda, 440. 

Pishtapura or Pithapuram, 29, 31, 60, 215, 
217, 482. 

— fortress of, 215. 

— inscriptions at, 9, 47, 51, 53, 584. 
PitalhorS, 721. 

Pithapuram. See Pishtapura. 

Pithuda (Pihunda, Pityndra), 22, 31, 56. 
Pliny, 26, 30, 31, 32, 775, 776 n. 1. 

— Modubac and, 15. 

— place-names and tribes, 18-19, 5 5» 58* 

— trade and, 140. 

Plutarch, 69. 

PSchiraju Peddi, minister, 662. 

Podana. See Bodhan. 

Pogili Sendraka, Maharaja, governor, 238. 


Polakc^in, Chajukya commander, 578. 
Polavasadcsa, 581. 

Pombulca, temple at, 443. 

Porhkala, Preggada Mallaya, 674. 

Poiikala Mallaya-Prf^^/(/tf, minister of 
Rudramadevi, 641. 

Ponmurkhasetti, merchant, 434. 

Ponna, poet, 313-14, 445- 

— Sdntipurdna of, 3 1 4. 

Ponuguppe, 366. 

Poona (Punaka), 7, ii, 94, 503. 
Pormukharama (Punyakumara), Chajukya 
feudatory, 221. 

Potali (Parthalis), 19, 26. 

Potana, poet, 702. 

Pdtaya Sahini, 663. 

Poti Nayadu, sdmanta, 640. 

P 5 ti Nayaka, commander of Rudramadevi, 
623. 

Pottalakere, 62. 

Pottapi Choda. See Rahganatha, Telugu 
Choja ruler. 

Pottapinadu, 632. 

Pottery, 775, 776. 

— early, 722. 

— See also lerracottas. 

Potdyur, 414. 

Potuganti Maili, officer of Prataparudra, 

645, 647, 660, 661. 

Poysala Bittideva, 362, 

Prabhacandra, 313. 

— Nydyakaumtidi-chandrodaya of, 313. 
Prabhava Siva, 708. 

PrabhavatJgupta, Vakataka queen, wife of 
Rudrasena II, 153, 159, 168, 169, 170, 
174, 175, 177 n. 1, 178, i93» 198. 

— Poona plates of, 175 nn. 1, 2, 177 n. i. 

— regency of, 175-7. 

— Rithpur plates of, 175 n. 2, 176, i77n. 3. 

— sons of, 175-6, 175 n. 2. 

Prabhu Rajavarman, 441-2. 

Prachanda, Brahmavaloka king, 284. 
pradhdnas, 387, 619, 662. 

— See also Mahdpradhdnas. 

Pradhdnis, 340. 

Prajhapana, 23. 

Prakrit, ii, 70, 73, 76, 78, 112, 136, 144, 
146, 200, 246, 249. 

— literature in, 146, 176, 178, 200. 

— PaisacI, 145 and n. i. 

Pranhita river, 10. 

Prasaditya, Rcchcrla chief, 622, 638. 

Prasasti, Cintra, 8. 

Pratdpacharitra, 620 n. 2, 621, 625-6, 642, 

646, 657, 668. 

Pratdpacharitramu, 598, 627, 658 and n. 3, 
678. 
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Prataparudra, Gajapati king, 658. 

Prataparudfa, Kakatiya king, 553, 598, 
641-65, 656, 658-9, 671, 678, 680, 68t, 
684, 710, 735. 

— coins of, 806. 

— death of, 657. 

— - family of, 657-9. 

— feudatories and minister of, 659-65. 

— generals of, 664. 

— lenkas of, 664-5. 

— queens of, 656. 

— Nitisclram of, 666, 667, 668, 669, 671, 
676-7, 700. 

Pratiharas, the, 268, 278, 284, 287, 348, 516. 

— (7urjara, 255, 284, 293, 337, 509: see also 
Gurjaras. 

Pratisthana. See Paithan. 

Pratyaiitagada, ruler of, 522. 

Prav.ara river, 10. 

Pravarapura, 180 and n. 2. 

Pravarasena T, Vakataka emperor, son of 
Vindhyasakti, 1 5 1 and n. i , t 5 2 11. 3, 153, 
157 and n. 2, 158-64, 165, 168, 169, 170, 
186, 192, 198. 
religion of, 162, 198. 

— sons of, 163, 170, 192. 

Pravarasena II, Vakataka emperor, 153, 

157 and n. 2, 170, 172, 173, 174 n. i, 
175 and n. 2, 176-7, 178 -80, 181-2, 186, 
192, 198, 199. 

— plates of, 178, 192, 195. 

-- Settibandha of, 176 and n. 2, 178 and 
nn. 2, 3, 200. 

— sons of, 179, 181-2, 186-7. 

Pravarasena, king of Kashmir, 1 78 n. 2, 

Pravaresvara, 194. 

Prayaga, 182, 199. 

Prayeru (Palaiyaru), 610, 

PriihivI Pori, Chalukya prince, 474. 

Prithivimaharaja, ruler, 215. 

Prithviraja Chahamana, 526-7. 

Prithivirama, Saundatti record, 280 n. i. 

Prithvisvara, Choda prince, Vclanati ruler, 
593, 594-5, 60 1, 6 o2“3, 604, 6t6. 

Prithivivallabha - Nikumbhallasakti, Sen- 
draka prince, 219. 

Prithivi-Vyaghra, Nishada Boya chieftain, 
474- 

Prithvishena I, Vakapaka king, 153, 154, 
168, 171-4, 186. 

Prithvishena II, Vakataka emperor, 173, 
180-T, 182 n. I, 183, 184-5, 200. 

— Baiaghat plates of, i8c, t8i, 182 n. i, 
184. 

* — mother of, 188. 

Prola I, Kakatiya king, 332, 364, 377, 520, 
578-80, 704. 
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Prola TI, Kakatiya king, 381, 577 n. 2, 581, 
582, 583, 584, 585, 596, 601, 706, 712. 

— sons of, 585. 

Prolaya Annaya, commander of Prata- 
paruda, 652. 

Proli Nayaka, commander of Radramadevi, 
son of Nallapa Nayaka, 623, 637. 

Prola-Bhlma Nayaka, mahdpradhdna of 
Ganapati, 618-19. 

Prolu Kaulu, war minister of Ganapati, 618. 

Prthivipati, (dialukya king, 505. 

Ptolemy, geographer, 5, 20 and n. 3, 22, 23 
and n. i, 25, 29, 50, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 
59, 63, 92, 96, 98, 105, 106, 127, 128, 
134, 140, 798. 

— geography of, 20-21, 22, 106-7, 138 et 
passim, 

Pujyapada, author, 245. 

— ]ainendrarydkarana of, 245. 

— Kalydnakdraka of, 449. 

Pulakesin 1, Chalukya king, 190, 205, 
207-8, 209, 234. 

Pulakesin II, Chalukya emperor, 42, 45, 47, 
90, 169, 189, 190 n. I, 204, 205, 208, 
211, 212-20, 227-8, 233, 234, 239, 471, 
506. 

— Aiholc inscription of, 38, 39, 54, 207. 

— campaigns of, 212 ff., 218 If. 

— embassy to Persia, 217. 

— Govinda and, 212, 251. 

“Hyderabad grant of, 205, 212, 214, 238. 

— inscriptions of, 38, 39, 45, 208. 

— Mangalesa and, 211, 233. 

— Narasiriihavarman 1 and, 218, 219, 222. 

— plates of, 215, 216, 217, 472. 

— sons of, 219, 233. 

— titles of, 214. 

Pulakesin Jaiiiisraya, Chalukya Gujarat 
king, feudatory of Vikramaditya IT, 
253-4. 

Pulicat lake, 9. 

Puligerc (Purigcrc), 53, 401, 402; see also 
Lakshmesvar. 

Pulikala, Sinda king, 321. 

Pulindas, the, 15, 19, 67. 

Puliyama Nayaka, 409. 

Puliyappayanavidu, 342. 

Puliyur (HuH), 406. 

Puljalura (Pollilore), battle of, 216. 

Pulomat or Pulomavi, Satavahana king. 
See Pujumavi. 

Pujumavi I, Satavahana king, 23, 44, 78, 79, 
85 and n. 2, 86, 89-90, 91, 92, 98-100, 
112, 121, 123, 134. 

Pujumavi II, Satavahana king, son of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni, 78, 79, 89, 96, 
112, 127, 128, 130 n. 2, 143. 
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Pulumavi II, coins of, 127, 128. 

Pulumavi III, Satavahana king, 112, 130. 

— coins of, 797. 

Pulumayi, Satavahana king, 23, 44, 85 
and n. 2. 

Pundur or Pandi, battle at, 336, 337. 
Pundras, the, 15. 

Punyavallabha family, the, 236. 

Puranas, the, 3, 7, 10, 14, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 
3<^-37» 38, 40. ^'>7» ^>8, 69, 71, 74, 79 n. I, 
80, 97, 113, 141, 170, 200, 223, 279, 307, 
308, 428, 463, 564, 565, 697, 704, 789. 

— hhagavata^ 83. 

— Bhuvamkoshay 23, 31, 42, 44. 

— Brahma Pura/ja, 10 n. i, 24. 

— chronology and, 12 1 rf passim. 

— four, 83 fT., 120. 

— Matsyay 83, 89, 90, 91, 105. 

— rivers of, lo-i i. 

— Satavahanasand,72,74,75, 83 ff.,98, 109- 
10, 125, 132, 141,789, 79i, 794, 795,797- 

— Vakatakas and, 153, 154, 135, 157, 163, 
170, 171, 186, 199. 

— I dytiy 42, 83, 89-90, 120. 

— VishnUy 83. 
pur as y 402. 
pur av arts y 662. 

Puri, 60, 208, 213, 562. 

Purika, 155, 157, 179. 

Purikasena, Satavrihana king, 85. 
Purindrasena, Satavahana king, 85, 112. 
Purna river, to, 24. 

Purnotsahga, Satavahana king, 85, 1 12, 1 14. 
PurdhiiaSy 302, 385, 387, 676. 
Purushdrthasdramy 673, 

Purushottama, general of Ramachandra, 

554. 

Purushottamadeva, Jagadala, ^"adava vice- 
roy of Simhana, 541, 560. 

Pushyamitra (Brihaspatimitra) Suhga, Sata- 
vahana king, 71,73, T 1 5, 1 16, T 1 7-1 8, 122. 

— Vedic sacritkes and, 81-82. 
Pushj^amitras, the, 183, 184. 

Puskara, 94. 

Qutbshahi kings, 9, 63. 

Qutb-ud-Din Aibak, 534. 

Qutb-ud-Din Mubarak Shah, 556, 650-1, 
655. 

Racamalla, Kalachuri feudatory, 465. 
Rachamalla, Gahga king, Chavundaraya 
and, 446. 

Rachamalla I, Sinda ruler, 421. 

Rachamalla II, Sinda ruler, 378. 
Rachapatnam, buried treasure at, 626-7. 
Rachcria, Kakatiya general of Rudra, 529. 


Racha-Rudradeva, son of Bollaya Rcddi, 
636, 661. 

Raghava, minister of Ramachandra, 556. 
Raghavan, Dr. V., 245 n. 2, 512 n. i, 
687 n. I. 

Raghavahka, poet, works of, 450. 

Raghu, hero, 32, 244. 

Raghuvamlay 8 n. 3, 205, 244. 

Ragolu, 32, 50. 

— plates, 32. 

Rahana, chief, 477. 

Raichur, city and fort, 638, 637. 

Raichur Doab, 7, ii, 12, 70, 325, 328, 339, 

527- 

Raichur District, Hyderabad, 139. 

rdjdy 1 1 3, 166. 

rajadhaniSy 62, 384, 401. 

Rajadhiraja 1, Cho]a king, 334, 335-6, 
337-8* 339, 341,418,490-1,491 n. 5, 578. 

— inscription and plates of, 327, 334. 
Rajadhiraja II, Chajukya-Choja ruler, 592, 

603. 

Rajadhiraja, prince, brother of Rajendra, 
son of Rajendra 1, 337-8, 341. 
Rajadhiraga, I 'yavahdraganila of, 438 n. i. 
Rajaditya, Cdialukya ruler, 320. 

Rajaditya, Prthuvikrama, Chajukya king, 

Rajaditya, Chalukya chieftain, 232. 
Rajaditya, C'.hola crown prince, 294. 
Rajaditya, Jaina author, 451. 
Raja-Gandagopala, ruler of Ncllorc, 636, 
637, 639. 

Rajagriha, city, 1 16. 

rdjagiiruSy 367. 

Rajahmundry (Rajamahendra-pattana), 10. 
Rajamahcndra, Choja prince, 341. 
Rajamahenclra, son of Gundaya, Sanskrit 
author, 690-1. 

Rajamahendrapura (Rajahmandry), 482. 
Rajamahendri, 552. 

Rajaraalla I, (iahga king, 275-6. 

Rajamalla 11, Gahga king, 282. 

Rajamalla III, Gahga ruler of Gahgavadi, 
292, 510. 

rdjdmdfyaSy 133. 

Rajamayan, general, 344. 

Rdjafiy 81, 134. 

Rajanayaka, commander of the Recherlas, 
606. 

Rajanarendra Cheraku, 635, 636. 
Rajanayaka Rcchcrla, commander of Rudra, 
606, 616. 

rdjaniti (politics), 666, 671, 672, 699-700. 
Rajanna Rcddi, adherent of King Amba- 
deva, 661. 

Rajanna, son of Chief Bollaya, 633. 
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Rajapura, 32. 

Rajaraja the Great, I, Chela emperor, 323, 
486, 487. 

— campaigns of, 323. 

— inscriptions of, 323, 324. 

Rajaraja II. See Kulottuhga II. 

Rajaraga II, Chdla viceroy of Vengi, 497, 

500, 591. 

Rajaraja III, Chola emperor, 605, 606, 607, 
609, 613, 624 and n. 4. 

Rajaraja (Cola), Eastern Chalukya ruler, 502. 
Rajaraja Devendra-varman, king of Ka- 
lihga, 495-6. 

Rajaraja Narendra, Eastern Chalukya em- 
peror, 328, 333, 334, 335, 344, 345, 
488-92, 493“4, 500, 502. 

— son of, 492. 

Rajaraja Brahmamaharaja, Brahman gen- 
eral, 490. 
rajaranOy 132. 

Rajarsis, the, 81. 

Rajasekhara, 3, 24, 25, 26, 245, 312, 699. 

— Deccan and, 3-4. 

— Karpuramaujari^ 25. 

— Kdvjamimdma, 3, 25, 26, 36, 42. 
Rajasimhesvara, deity, 228. 

Rajasravitanty 235, 238. 

Rajasundari, Chok princess, 494, 495, 496. 
Rajendra I, Chola king, 324-5, 327, 328, 
335 » 337-8, 341, 343, 345, 488, 489, 490, 
494 - 7 * 

Rajendra II, Chola king, brother of Rajen- 
dradeva, 3 3 7-' 8, 502. 

Rajendra Chola III, Chola king, 609, 610. 
Rajendra, Eastern Chajukya prince, 492. 
Rajendradeva, (^hola prince, brother of 
Rajendra II, 338, 341. 

Rajiga, Yadava ruler, 517. 
rajjukuy 194. 

Rajmundry (Rajamahendrapattana), 60. 
Rajputana, 523. 

Rajputs, the, 644. 

RdjugurtiSy 387. 

Rajuvalu, ruler of Mathura, 124. 

Rajuvula, Satavahana king, loi. 
rajyay 46, 48, 194. 

Rakkasa Ganga, Kalukada chief, 610, 61 1, 
618, 619. 

rakshasasy 16, 17, 67. 

Rama, 67, 178, 198, 692, 694. 

— legend of, 447-8. 

Rama, Yadava general, 539, 541, 543. 

Rama Dasarathi, hero, 18. 

Rama Jamadagnya, legend of, 17, 18. 
Ramachandra, Yadava king, 545, 548, 
549-55. 557 , 565* 

— Ammana and, 548-9, 549 nn. i, 3, 4. 


Ramachandra, sons of, 555. 

— suttee of queens of, 568. 

Ramachandra, author, 595. 

Ramachandra, son of Jahlana, 545. 
Ramachandraya, Seuna king, 643. 

— copper-plate grant of, 598. 

Ramadasa, 176 n. 2. 

Setuhandha and, 178 n. 3. 

Ramadeva, Yadava ruler, coins of, 804-5, 
Ramagiri, temple of, 176 and n. 3, 177. 
Ramagirisvamin, deity, 176, 178, 198. 
Ramakrishna Kavi, 582 n. i. 

Raman, Sir C. V., 780. 

Ramanatha, 41, 42. 

Ramapala, king of Kasl, 540. 

Riimappa lake, 9, 759, 760. 

Ramatirtha, 18, 33, 53, 489. 

Rdmdyanay the, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 17, 19, 23, 28, 

32. 37. 54. 55. 65, 67, 207, 225, 241, 

692 ff. 

— geographical data and, 56. 

— Kishkindhyakanda of, 16, 17, 23, 37. 
Ramesvara Pandita, 580, 704-6. 
Ramesvaram, 270-1, 294. 

— temples at, 294-5, 296, 408. 
Rdmopdkhydmiy 28. 

Ramtek, 176 and n. 2. 

— temple at, 176, 198. 

Ranaka Dhadideva, RashtrakDta feudatory, 
364. 

Ranakambha, Rashtrakuta ruler, 320. 
Ranaraga, of the (.halukyas, 207. 
Ranaragavarma, Chalukya prince, 224. 
Ranavikrama, Bana ruler, 217. 

Rahganatha (Pottapi Chdda), Telugu Choja 
ruler, 647, 649, 659. 

Ranganatha, poet, 694, 695. 
Ranganatha-Rajagandagopala, 660. 
Ranganatha- Ram dyananiy 69 5-6 
Ranna, Kanarese author, 314, 445-6, 

— Ajitapurdna of, 445, 446. 

— Gadayuddha, 317, 321. 

— works of, 445-6. 

Ranna Kanda (lexicon), 446. 

Rannadevi, Rashtrakuta princess, 264 n. i. 
rdnOy 134. 

Rao, Professor Gurty Venket, vii. 

— ‘Pre-Satavahanas and Satavahanas’, 67- 
147. 

Rao, N. Lakshminarayana, 506 n. i. 

Rao, Dr. Ram, 530 n. 2. 

Rao, Professor S. Hanumant, vii. 

Rao, Sri C. Virabhadra, 597 n. 4, 619 n. 5., 
643 n. 2, 663 n. 4. 

Rapson, Professor E. J., v, 69, 73, 92, 93, 
96, 98, 108, 109, 118, 120, 123 n. I, 125, 
127 n. 5, 152 n. 2, 794. 
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Rapson, Andhra chronology and, 94, 95, 97 
and n. 2, 100, 106, 114 nn. 2, 4. 
Rashtrakutas (district governors), 190, 249. 
Rashtrakutas, dynasty of the, 43, 46, 49, 61, 
189 -91, 190 n. I, 203, 214-15, 226, 230, 
232, 240, 249-314, 277 n. 2, 278, 279, 

319, 320, 322, 383, 399, 471, 474, 475, 
480-1, 483, 484, 485, 509, 510, 516, 
517 and n. 3, 723, 731, 734, 735, 774, 
801. 

— administrative system of, 301-5. 

— agriculture under, 310. 

— army of, 305. 

— boar crest of, 806. 

— coins and currency of, 310, 801-2. 

— education and, 312. 

— fall of, 300. 

— feudatories of, 249, 262, 271, 302-3, 

320, 474, 478, 504, 505; see also Chalu- 
kyas: Vernulavada. 

— genealogy of, 505. 

— Gujarat viceru^^s, 275, 276, 277 and nn. 
I, 2, 278, 279, 283, 284-5. 

— insignia of, 250, 479, 806. 

— ministers and odicials of, 249, 502-3. 

— princesses of, 301. 

— records of, 226. 

— religion and, 306-8. 

— social and economic conditions under, 

309 II- 

— taxation and, 303, 304, 305. 

— term explained, 249. 

— territories of, 189. 

— titles of, 253, 254, 273. 

— trade and, 310. 

Rdshtrapatis, 303. 

Rdshiras or r at thus ^ 44, 45, 47, 133, 194, 249, 

303, 399 » 559 - 
Rdshtriyas. See Rathikas. 

Rasin (Rasena-nagara), 62. 

Rathikas or Rishtikas, the, 37, 44, 249. 

— mahdrathikas, 249. 

Ratta Karttaviry^a of Saundatti, 352. 
Rattamandalam, the, 338. 

Rattapadi, 322, 344, 346, 350, 489, 493. 
Rattaraja, Sihira or Silfihara Mandalika, 
Kharepatan plates of, 41 1, 433, 441. 
Rattas, the, 43, 321, 476, 520, 537-8, 542, 
558. 

— Saundatti, of, 321. 

Ratthas. See Rdshtras, 

Rattraja, Kharepatan plates of, 59. 

Ravideva, Chalukya general, 396-7, 443. 
Ravikirtti, Jaina poet, 212, 213, 214, 215, 
236, 244. 

Ravipati Tripurantaka, 657, 689, 703. 
Ravivarman, 188. 


Ravivarman Kulasckhara of Quilon, Ma- 
layala ruler, 648, 650. 

Raviyanbhatta, 393. 

Ray Karan, king of Gujarat, 645, 646. 
Raya Cxandagoprila, 659-60. 

Raya Pandya, of Uchchangi, 367, 393. 
Rayadeva Alaharaja, 624. 

Rayas of Vijayanagara, the, 669, 680. 
Raychaudhuri, Professor Hcmchandra, vii, 
74, 83 n. I, 1 20-1, 303 n. 4. 

— ‘(Geography of the Deccan’, 3-65. 
Rcbbaladcvi (Rebbanabbe), wife of Gen- 
eral Ravideva, 397, 443. 

'Kcc\\2L-dandddhipa^ Jaina general of Bijjala, 
460. 

Recherlas, the, 5 77” 8, 577 n. 2, 596, 616, 
622, 638, 661, 679. 

Rcddi chiefs of the Chcraku family, 596, 
622, 660-1 . 

reddi or pedda-kapu^ 675, 676. 

Religion, 140-3, 257, 704-13. 

— ascetics, 406, 411, 441. 

— Bhakti movement, 566. 

— Chalukyas and, 242-4, 372, 402-6, 438- 
44, 500-1. 

— deities, 141, 565, 564; also by names. 

— Ciahgas and, 364. 

— KakatTyas and, 704-13. 

— literature and, 144 n. 4, 690-1. 

— Mahanubhava sect, 565, 566, 567, 572. 
— poet -saints, 566. 

— priests, 44, 387, 426, 439, 441, 676. 

— Rashtrakutas and, 3o6--8. 

--Smarta, 198, 307. 

— Vakatakas and, 196-9. 

— Vedic, 141 ; also Sacrifices. 

— Yadavas and, 563- 6, 570. 

— See also Buddhism; Chaityds\ Ddttas; 
Jainism; Monasteries; Purohitas; Sacri- 
fices; Temples. 

Remade vi, Kalachuri queen, 466. 
Remmanaka, Khamda Chaliki, Chalukya 
chieftain, 204. 

Rcpalli Duggaraja, Kakatiya prince, 585, 
591. 

Reva, Rashtrakuta princess, 231. 

Reva river, 14, 15. 

Revabbe Goravi, 412. 

Revakanimmadi, Rashtrakuta princess, 
Chalukya queen, 280, 292, 510. 

Revala, Chalukya queen, 497. 

RcvaladevI, Nojamba queen, 321. 
Rcvaladcvi, Pallava queen, 440. 

Revana Siddha or R 5 nuk 5 charya, author, 
449. 

RCvas of Vcma-Ch 5 la, family of the, 580. 
Revatidvipa, the, 47, 210. 
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Revenue. See Taxation and revenue. 

Rewa State, 152. 

Rishika or Asika, 26-27. 

Rishtikas, the, 37. 

Rituals. See Sacrifices and rituals. 

Romans, luxury trade and, 139-40. 

Ron, Dharwar District, inscription from, 
429. 

Rudra, Chajukya prince, 475. 

Rudra, Natavadi chief, son of Buddha, 599. 
Rudra, Rccherla commander, 577-8, 600, 
616, 742-3. 

Rudrabhatta, commentary on the Vaidya- 
jivana of, 38. 

Rudradev, raja of Warangal, 653; see also 
Prataparudra. 

Rudradeva. See Rudrariiba, KiikatJya queen. 
Rudradeva or Rudra, Kakatlya king (son of 
Prola 11 ), 28, 29, 377, 519, 528 n. 4, 
529 and n. i, 581, 585-98, 601, 616, 673, 
678, 687, 706. 

— feudatories and oflicers of, 596-7. 

— temple built by, 63. 

Rudradeva, king in Aryavarta. See under 
Rudrasena 1 , 

Rudradeva, Kolani, minister, 662. 
Rudraditya, prime minister, 322. 

Rudrarhba or Rudramadcvl (also Rudram- 
badevi, Rudradeva), Kakatlya queen and 
co-regent, daughter of Ganapati, 29, 58, 
63, 546, 615, 618, 620-42, 620 n. 2, 643, 
670, 671, 707, 709. 

— family of, 641-2. 

— ministers and officers of, 638-41. 

— plates of, 640, 688. 

— vassals of, 640. 

Rudraman, Karddamaka king, 33, 75, 78, 
81, 92, 96, 97, 100, 104-5, 106, 108, 109, 
110, III, 112, 128, 129, 132. 

— Chastana and, 95, 96, 98, 105-6, no. 

— conquests of, 97. 

— inscriptions of, 33, 44, 69, 81, 97, 106. 
Rudradaman 11 , Karddamaka king, 171, 

172. 

Rudrasena 1 , Vakataka king, 151, 153, 
164-71, 172, 186, 192, 198. 

— coins and, 151, 152. 

— religion of, 171. 

— Rudradeva, ruler of Aryavarta, in in- 
scriptions as, 7, 165, 167. 

Rudrasena II, Vakataka king, 153, 163, 
169, 174-5, 174 n. I, 177, 193, 198. 

— queen of, 153, 168, 169, 170, 174. 
Rudrasena 111 , Vakataka feudatory, son of 

Rudradaman II, 161 and n. i, 173. 

— coins of, 1 61 and n. i. 

Rudrasimha II, Kshatrapa feudatory, 1 60-1 . 
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Rudra ya Reddi, 658, 664-5. 

Rukmi, prince, 17. 

Rupabhattayya, Dandanayaka, 443-4. 
Ruyyamma, Kakatiya princess, 641, 642, 
662. 

Rice, E. P., 40, 41 n. 2, 42, 373 n. 7, 389 
n. 6, 392, 441 n. 3, 449, 465, 466 n. 7. 
liig Veda^ the, 397. 
liJg I hymns, 14. 

^abaras, the, 67. 

Tabari river, 10. 

Sabbi Vclama, 661. 

Sahhamandapay 426, 439. 

SabhdparvUy 17. 

Sacrifices and rituals, 77, 81-82, 130, 132, 
134 and n. 2, 141, 144, 198-9, 307, 721. 

— Asvamedhas (horse-sacrifice), 81, 116, 
117-18, 119, 132, 151 n. I, 158, 162, 169, 
185, 207, 406, 419. 

— hnhaspaiiy 162. 

— Chalukyas and, 205, 207, 208. 

-- human, 529, 595. 

— RdjasiiyaSy 81, 116, 117 and n. 2, 119, 
132, 162. 

— Soma^ 162, 406. 

' — Upanayana^ 199. 

— vdjapeya, 162, 169, 170, 193. 

— Vedic, 76, 81, 87, 1 1 9, 141, 158, 162, 198, 
205, 243, 307. 

Sadbhava Saiiibhu, Saiva ascetic, 707. 
Sahadeva, hero, 4. 

Sahadeva, general of Jaitugi, 530. 

Sahavasi Hampa C'hatta, wife of, 444. 
sahavdsiSy 392. 

Sahini Mara, king’s groom, 693, 694, 
Sahinis, 663. 

Sahya. See Ghats, Western. 

Sahyadris, the, 6, 7, 10, ii, 12, 33. 
Sahyadrikhanda^ 97. 

Sahyadriparvat or Ajanta hills, 3, 6. 

Saivism and Saivites, 171, 174, 198, 244, 
251, 407, 439, 441-2, 450, 461, 462, 463, 
464, 465, 467, 500, 580, 599, 691, 700, 
704 ff., 736, 754. 

— Arddhya^ 710, 71 1. 

— Kalamukha school, 704, 705, 706, 707. 

— Pasupata school, 441, 706-7, 706 nn. 2, 
4, 707 n. 2, 709, 712. 

— schools of, 704, 706. 

— sculptures of, 757. 

— See also Lingayataism ; Mathas; Siva; 
Temples. 

Sakalya Malla, scholar and poet, 688. 
Sakalanitisammatam (by Singana), 673, 700. 
SakalamtisammatamUy 666, 673. 
Saka-Pahlavas, the, 123, 124, 125, 126. 
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Sakas Of Scythians, the, 78, 83, 122, 123, 
124, 130, 132, 136, 614, 719, 724 and n. i, 
762. 

— coins of, 128. 

— Saka era, 152 n. 3 ei passim. 

Sakatayana, Amoghavriiti of, 313. 

Sakkarakkottam. See Chakrakuta. 

Sdkta cult, 441, 781. 

Saktisafigama T antra ^ 27, 28, 29, 34, 39, 
41,42. 

Saktivarman I, Tclugu (.'hoeja king of 
Vengi, 324, 486, 487-8, 

Saktivarman II, Tclugu Choda king, 342, 
345, 49-~3- 

Salaganus the elder, 104. 

Salahkayanas or Salakenoi, dynasty of the, 
30, 46, 49, 57, 60, 1 61, 617 -18. 

— coins of, 800. 

Salotgi, temple at, 312. 

Salt, 137, 686. 

Saluva 'rikkarnarasa, Yadava general of 
Ramachand ra, 550. 

Sajuva Timma, author, 688. 

Samangad, plates at, 230-1, 255. 

Sdmantas^ 350, 362, 395, 478, 481, 640-1, 

668 . 

— mahdsdmantaSy 560, 641. 

Sambhar (Sapadalaksa), 506-7, 506 n. 1. 

Sambhu, Saiva ascetic, 232. 

Sakti Sariibhu, sage, 707. 

Sambuvataya, 649, 650. 

Samgavayya, Setti, 444. 

samrdt (emperor), 151 n. i, 152 n. 3, 158, 
161, 162, 163, 165, 166, 168-70, 193. 

Samudragupta, Gupta king, 165, 166, 167, 
168 and n. 1. 

— Allahabad Pillar inscription of, 8, 90 
n. I, 152, 165, 166, 167, 168. 

— coins of, i66, 167. 

Sanaphulla, founder of the Silaharas, 259. 

Sanchi, inscription at, 119, 128, 

Sandaraja, Kalachuri prince, sons of, 

456-7- 

Sdndhi-vigrahikas, 3 8 8-9 . 

Sahgama, son of Ramadeva of Devagiri, 
645. 

Sangamncf, temple of, 517. 

Sahgame^vara, deity, 462. 

Sangappai, Chalukya queen, 338. 

Saiigramasimha or Sankha, Chahamana 
prince, 335 and n. 4, 536, 537. 

Sahjan, village, 35. 

— inscriptions and, 268 and n. 4, 279. 

Sanjayanti, 17, 55. 

Sankama, Kalachurya king, 377, 457, 
465-6. 

— feudatories of, 466. 


Sankama, general and minister of Jaitugi, 

530-1* 

Sahkaracharya, 308. 

— i' eddntasHtralfhdsliya of, 545. 
Sahkaradeva, Yadava crown prince and 

later king, 5^-3, 554, 5 55-6. 
Saiikaragana, feudatory ruler of Krishna I, 
^ 258. 

Sahkaragana, Rashtrakuta viceroy, son of 
Stambha, 267, 271, 274. 

Sahkaragana or Sankili, Rashtrakuta ruler, 
brother-in-law of Krishna II, 281, 282. 
Sankaragana, Kalachuri ruler, 210. 
Sahkaragana, Kajachuri prince, son of 
Lakshmanaraja, 456, 708. 

Sankariirya, 426-7. 

Sdiikhdyana Srauta-Sntra^ 67. 

Sankila (Sankaragana), Chedi king of 
Dilhala, 478-9. 
iankrdntis^ 199. 

Sanskrit, 76, 1 12, 1440. 5, 145, 146, 200, 203, 
207, 241, 249, 397, 399, 417, 430, 448. 

-- books on polity, 666. 

— education and, 428, 429, 430. 

— grammar of, 145. 

— literature, i45-7» 244-3» 24^’» 444, 44^, 
450, 451-3, 545, 570, 687-91, 698, 700, 

703* 

satUaka, 194. 

Santaladevi, Iloysala princess, 422. 
Santaligc, 358. 

Santasiva Desika, 679. 

Santi Setti, 401. 

Santinatha, Jaina author, 445. 

Santivarma, Chajukya feudatory, 320, 321, 
Santi varma, Ratti ruler, 321. 

Sarahhanpa Jatakuy 37. 

Sarabhapura, 189. 

— king of, 184, 189. 

Sarahgadeva, author, Sangiiaratndkara of, 
542, 570* 

Saraslpurl. See Kolanu. 

Sarasvati, goddess, 245, 439. 

Sarasvatl river, 33. 

Sarbar, fort of, 646. 

Sarma, M. 11. Rama, 652 n. 2. 

Sarnath Pillar Edict, 49; see also A§oka: 
edicts. 

Sarhgapiinideva, Scuna prince, 626 and 
n. 3, 640, 643. 

Sarva, Vindhya chief, 270. 
sarvadlitkdriy 662. 

Sarvadhikarin Mayideva, 532. 

Sarvddhyaksha (prime minister), 193, 194, 
195. 

Sarvakala, Paramara queen, 534. 
sarvamdnya (namasya), 412. 
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Sarvasena, Vakataka king (Basim branch), 
159 n. I, 163, 171, 186, 192. 
Sarvavarman, 145 and n. 1 

— Kdt antra of, 145. 

Sasivrata, Yadava princess, 526, 527. 
Sassanians, the, i6a, 163. 

Sdstras^ 12, 234, 429. 

Sastri, Professor K. A. Nilakanta, vi, vii, 
94, 96 n. I, 97 n. 2, 9K-99, 100, loi, 109, 
217 n. I, 392 n. 3, 434 n. 1, 499 n. 2, 
600 n. I, 614 n. 2, 620 n. 2, 624 n. 2, 
706 n. 3. 

— ‘The Chajukyas of Badami’, 203-46. 

’ — ‘The Chajukyas of Kalyani’, 317-455. 

— ‘The Chajukyas of Vemulavada’, 504-12. 

— ‘The Eastern Chajukyas*, 471-503. 

— ‘'rhc Kalachuris of Kalyani*, 456-68. 
Sastri, Prabhakara, 78. 

Sastri, R. A., 706 n. 3. 

Sastri, Vidwan K. K., 586 n. 3. 

Satakarni I, Satavahana king, 85, 114, 743 
n. I. 

Satakarni II, Satavahana king, 76, 77, 78, 
90, 112, n6, 1 18 ff., 134. 

— corns of, 118, 1 19, 141. 

— conquests, 119-20. 

— queen of, 116. 

— Vcdic rituals and, 132, 141. 

Satakarni, Satavahana, kings, 56, 73, 80, 

83, 85, 87-89, 108-12. 

— coins of, 789, 790, 792, 794, 795, 796. 

— Girnar inscription and : see Girnar. 
son of Krishna, 83, 85, 87-89. 

Satakarnis, Chutu, of Mysore, 156. 
Saiapatha Brdfm/ana^ 14, 169 n. i. 
Satavahanas, dynasty of the, 23, 56, 67- 
147, 152 n. 3, 156, 159, 205 et passim, 

— administration under, 1321!. 

— age of, 44 ff. 

— agriculture under, 137. 

— Brahminism and, 80-82. 

— chronology of, 83, 85, 87-89. 

— coins and currency of, 83, 100, 106, 108, 
111, 1 1 8, 119, 120, 134, 139, 140, 144, 
204, 437-8, 785, 787, 788-98, 789. 

— country of, 77. 

— cultural conditions under, 131-47. 

— dress and ornaments of the period, 1 36- 

7, I39» M4- 

— early kings, 8 3-90. 

— later kings, 83, 91-107. 

— lists of, 72, 74, 75, 83-84, 83, 91, 98, 
125, 132, 141. 

— name and derivation of, 80-82. 

— officials of, 133. 

— origin and identity of, 72-79. 

— post- Satavahana royal seats, 60-63. 


Satavahanas, pre-Satavahana period, 67-71. 

— Pnrdnas and, 91 : see also lists above. 

— royal scats of, 60-63. 

— titles of, 132. 

— variants of name, 80. 

Satcruka, minister, 108. 

Satisiri, Satavahana prince, 120. 
Satiyaputras, the, 74. 

Satmala Hills, the, 5, 6. 

Satraps, coins and, loi ; see also Kshatrapas. 
Sattiga or Satyasraya, Chajukya prince, 488. 
Sattiyavvai, Chajukya queen, 338. 
Satyasraya, Iriva-bedanga, Chajukya king. 

See Iriva-bedanga. 

Saundalti, 321, 352. 

Savajadevi, Chajukya queen, 369. 
Savaladevi, Kalachurya queen, 422-3, 465. 
Savaras, the, 15, 19, 499. 

Savari river, 1 5 . 

Savimale, 360. 

Schoff, — , 59, IC2. 

Scott, Rev. H. R., Jogalthembi coins and, 
95, loi, 103. 

Sculpture, 136, 241, 717 ff., 721, 744-61. 

— animals in, 75 3-4» 7^8, 769, 

ll^y 773* 

— sculptors, 241, 427, 737. 

— stone-carving tradition of, 737, 759. 
Scythians. See Sakas. 

Seals, 163 n. 1. 

— Bhita seal, 151, 163 n. i, 164 n. i. 
SenddhipatiSy 663, 669. 

— two grades of, 663. 

Senananda, Raja Srivallabha, 208. 

SendpatiSy 195, 391, 398, 498, 641. 

— mahdsendpatiSy 133. 

Senart, — , 78 n. 2, 80, 94, 95, 99. 

Senas, the, 250. 

Sendraka family, the, 208-9, 219, 249. 

Senis or Srents. See under Guilds. 

Serivdnij Jdtalia, zj. 

Sesccrienae and other islands, 59. 

Seta, 126 and n. 3. 
settis, 394, 401, 402, 435, 436, 444. 
Seunachandra I, Yadava ruler, son of 
Dridhaprahara, 516-1 7. 

Seunachandra (Seuna) II, Yadava ruler, 
351-2,518. 

Seunachandra, Yadava king of Nasik, 
519 and n. 1. 

Scunadesa, 52, 63, 516. 

— Yadavas of, 5 1 5-74. 

Seunapura, 63, 516. 

Seunas, the, 63, 331. 518, 595, 599, 604, 
612, 625-7, 634, 637, 647. 

— coins of, 627. 

— inscriptions of, 598. 
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Sewell, — , 142 n. I, 520 n. 4, 374 n. 6, 
632 n. 2. 

ShamS“i>Siraj ‘Afif, historian, 657 and n. i, 
664. 

Shapur II, Sassanian king, 160. 

Shikarpur, inscriptions at, 433-4, 445. 
Shirin, Persian queen, 204, 217. 

Shirur. See Bijapur. 

Shirwani, Professor Ilaroon Khan, v, vi. 
Sholapur District, 522. 

— lakes in, 9. 

Shorapur Doab, ii. 

Shrines and pilgrimages, 28, 308, 312, 500, 
564, 713, 719-22, 723 ff., 432. 

— chaityagrhas, 142, 143. 

— limias, 28. 

Shudras, 567. 

Siddharama of Sonnalige, 450. 
Silabhattarika, Rilshtrakuta queen, 262, 301. 
Silabhattarika, Chalukya princess, 260. 
Siladitya, king, 214. 

— Nausarl plates and, 238. 

Srladitya V, Alaitraka, king at Valabhi, 251, 
. 253 - 

Silaharas, the, 259, 321, 376, 460, 520, 533, 
542, 546. 

— coins of, 805. 

— records of, 432. 

Silamahadevi, Chalukya queen, wife of 
Vishnuvardhana V, 476. 

SilaniahadevI, Chajukya queens, 275 n. i, 

^ 475 , 477 * 

Siluka, of the Pratiharas, feud with Deva- 
raja of, 255. 

Sirhha, Chahamana chief, king of Lata, 
530, 5 34, 5 35 and n. 4. 

Siriihana, Yadava king, 5 3 1-43, 5 3 i nn. 7, 8, 
546. 

— coins of, 541. 

— generals of, 541. 

Simharaja, Yadava king (c, a.d. 1105- 
20), 518-19. 

Simuka (Sisuka), Satavahana king, 72, 85, 
87, 88, 90 and n. i, 1 12, 113-14, 790. 
Simylla or Scmylla, 59. 

Sina river, 7, 9, 11. 

Sindas, the, 321, 360. 

— inscriptions of, 362-3. 

Sindhuka or Sisuka, Satavahana king, 
87 and n. 2, 89. 

Sindhuraja, Chahamana prince, 535 and n. 4. 
Sindigeri, inscription at, 430. 

Sindinagara (Sinnar), 330. 

Singa. See Jayasiriiha, Cha}ukya ruler. 
Sihgama I, ruler, 661-2. 

Singanadevarasa, Chajukya feudatory, 335. 
Singannadeva, governor, 407-8. 


Singhaladeva and Sarhgadharadeva, sons 
of Madhava Maharaja, 617. 

Singhana, Maharajadhiraja, Kalachurya 
•fing, 377 . 457 . 466, 395, 398, 399. 

Siiighana, Yadava ruler, coins of, 804-5. 

Sinnar (Sindhicra), 63, 516, 517. 

Sircar, Dines Chandra, 41 n. 4, 42 n. 2, 
70 n. 2, 83 n. 2, 88 n. i. 

Siri Sihgalar^a, 681. 

Siritana. See Srisaila. 

Sirivadevi, Kalachuri princess, 465. 

Sirur, 426. 

Sijruttondar or Paranjdti, Tamil general, 
225, 224. 

Sitti, Chalukya general, 345. 

Siva, deity, 10, 141, 198, 243, 292, 355, 449, 
481, 492, 704, 757, 760, 806. 

— shrine of, 10 and n. 1. 

— temples of, 171, 378, 401, 41 3, 420, 425, 
439, 476, 481, 597, 723, 724 et passim. 

Siva Sri, Satavahana king, 85, 105, 107, 109, 
1 10, 1 11, 112, 128. 

Sivacharyas, the, 709. 

Sivadevayya, author, 666, 700. 

— Pumsharthasaram of, 666-7. 

Sivajis, the, 87. 

Sivamara, Gahga crown prince, 262 and 
n. 3, 264, 266, 267, 270 n. 2, 272, 275. 

Sivaskanda, Satavahana king, 85, 105, 107, 
109, 1 1 1, 112, 128. 

— coins of, 794. 

Sivasvati, Satavahana king, 85, 105, 112. 

Sivayogasara, 605, 618, 635, 662. 

Sivunur, village, 413. 

Siyagall, Prince, 259. 

Siyaka (Harsha), Paramara king, 296, 297, 
298, 300, 320. 

Skanda Parana^ Kumarikakhanda of, 43, 51. 

Skandagupta, Gupta king, 184. 

Skandastambhi, Satavahana king, 112, 114. 

Skandasvati, Satavahana king, 85, 112. 

Skandavarman, Nala king, 183, 198. 

Smarta religion, 198, 307. 

Smith, Dr. V. A., 72, 73, 94, 95 n. i, 108, 
174 II. 1, 214 n. 2, 438 n, 2, 747 and n. i, 
748, 749 and n. i, 798. 

— chronology and, 86, 87, loi, 127-8, 
127 n. 5. 

Smrtis, 131, 174, 199, 200, 243, 307, 509, 
387, 452, 564, 565. 

Sobhanarasa, Chalukya feudatory, 321, 
335 , 340, 393,412. 

Social life and conditions: Chalukyas and, 
233-46, 491 ff., 498-300. 

— division in, 135. 

— joint family system, 1 36. 

— Rashtrakutas and, 309-11. 
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Social life and conditions, Satavahanas and, 

131-47- 

— Vakatakas and, 179, 192-200. 

— Yadavas and, 567-8, 573-4. 

Sodasa, Satavahana king, date of, 100, loi. 
Soddhala, author, 451. 

Solar chiefs, the, 5 84. 

Soliyavarasan, general of Riijendra Chuja, 
489- 

Soma, marriage of, 199. 

Soma or Raya Miirari, Ralachuri ruler, 803. 
Soma Sambhu, author, 707. 

Somahhupa, Chalukya prince, 369. 
Somadeva or Sclmadevasuri, Jaina author, 
245, 451, 511-12. 

— Kathdsaritsagara^ 145 and n. i. 

— Nith'dAydmr/ta, 2^15, 313, 512. 

— YahsiUaka^ 245, 313, 417, 511. 

Somala, Chalukya princess, 497. 

Somariibii, Kakatiya queen, 620 n. 2. 
Somanatha, Palkuriki, 450-1, 593, 691, 

695, 700-1, 702-3, 71 T. 

Soma^ekhara, Al. Sarma, vii, 76, 50411. 1, 
608 n. 2. 

— ‘'fhe Kakatiyas of WarangaP, 575-715. 
Somavamsi kings, tlic, 190. 

Somaya Niiyaka, gcneial of Prataparudra, 
643. 

Somaya-/f«/i'<7, 665. 

Somayajula Rudradeva, Sendclhipatt^ 663. 
Somayanayanihgaru, 663 . 

Somayya of Puligere, 450. 

Somesvara I, Ahavamalla, Chajukya em- 
peror, 62, 330-49, 357, 383, 39T, 594, 395, 
440, 460, 49 1 , 492, 493-4, 5 77 1’'- 2, 5 78, 5 79- 

— conquests of, 330. 

— death of, 345, 347, 421. 

— inscriptions of, 330, 340. 

— queens of, 349. 

— sons of, 343, 346 R., 494 n. i. 

— titles of, 3 30, 548. 

— X^ikramdnkadevacarita of, 384. 

Somesvara II, Bhuvanaikamalla, Chalukya 

emperor, 340, 346, 347, 349-55, 356, 357, 
392, 407, 415, 421, 445, 491, 518, 580. 

— brothers of, 353. 

— feudatories of, 350, 353, 496. 

— inscriptions of, 346, 353, 402. 

— queens of, 352. 

— Yuvardja^ as, 346. 

Somesvara Til, Bhulokamalla, Chajukya 
emperor, 369-72, 583, 590. 

— era of, 370. 

— inscriptions of, 370 ff. 

— Mdnasolldsa and, 452-3. 

— sons of, 372-3. 

— titles of, 370. 


Somesvara HI, treatise by, 372. 

Somesvara IV, 'rribhuvanamalla Vira, 
Chalukya emperor, 62, 577, 378-81, 520, 

523-4. 

— inscriptions of, 380. 

— titles of, 379, 380. 

Somesvaia, Hoysala king, 544. 

Somesvara, Silahara ruler, 546. 

Somesvara, Dharmadhikari of Vikrama- 

ditya VI, 397-8, 429. 

Somesvaradeva, Cdialukya prince, son of 
Somesvara I, 34c. 

Somesvara-pandita-deva, Saiva scholar, 430, 

705- 

SomcsvaraLiiaka^ 451. 

Somideva, Kalukada cliicf, 624, 625, 632, 
. ^'33- 

Somideva or Soma, Kadamba ruler, 460. 
Son river, 17, 24, 30. 

Sooloobhunjan, 257. 

Sopara, 33, 55, 58, 138, 125. 

Soratur, battle at, 525, 526 n. 1, 527. 

inscription from, 392. 

Sosevur, 359. 

South Kanara Oistrict, 213. 

South Kosala. See unckr Kosala. 

Sovi-Dcva, Kadamba governor, 465. 

So vide va or Somideva, Kalachurya ruler, 
577, 457, 465. 
queen of, 422-3. 

— titles of, 465 . 

Sovi Setti, merchant, 427. 

^rdmaiiuS^ 76, 1 14, 500. 

Sravana Bclgola, 69, 70. 

Srlbhavana (Sarbhon), 62, 270. 
Sridharabbatta, Maunara, of Rona, 404. 
Sridharacharya, Jaina poet, works of, 447. 

— JdtakaiUaka of, 447. 

Sri-kakulum, 72, 73. 

Srikakulam, author, 608. 

Srikantya, — , 526 n. i. 

Srl-Mallakarni, Satavahana king, 85. 
Srinatha, poet, 593, 652, 663 nn. 3, 4, 

664 n. 4. 

Srinatharaju, of Anumakonda, 681. 
Srihivasachar, Dr. P., 602 n. 2. 

Sriparvata, 324. 

Sripati Ganapati, chief, 629, 630. 

Sripati Pandita, 449, 71 1. 

Sripura, 32, 

Sripurusha, Gahga ruler of Gahgawad'I, 
259, 262. 

Srirahgam, 41-42. 

— plates of, 28, 29. 

Srirevaman, scholar, 259. 

SrJ^aila (Sriparata, Siritana), 18, 28, 126 
and n. 3. 
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Srtsaila, king of, 254. 

— shrine at, 441. 

Srisaila Hill, the, 7, 78. 

Srisailam, 1 1 , 28, 78. 
Srisaih-sthala-f?2ahdtmyay 159. 

Srivallabha, 222. 

Srivardhadeva, Kannada author, 246. 

— Chtidumani of, 246. 

Srivardhana, 522. 

— king of, 522. 

Sri vijaya, jaina general (d* Indra HI, 288. 
Srivijava, jaina poet, 313. 

ajiia, Satavahana prince, 75. 
Srutakirti, 45 1. 

Sriiihy 199. 

Sryasraya-Sllfiditya, Nausari plates of, 49. 
Stambha Ranavaloka, Riishp'akuta viceroy 
of Gahgavadi, brother of (Tovinda III, 
263, 265, 266-7, 267 n. I, 271, 275. 
Stambhapuri (Cumburn), 477. 
sthalas {tula), 413, 642, 674, 676. 

S thdna-achdryas , 403. 

Sthanaka. See 'J'hana. 

Sthavirachala, Buddhist monk, 197, 198. 
Strabo, 776 n, 1 . 

Sirato J, 122. 

stupas, Buddhist, 142, 143, 144, 145, 242, 
717, 720, 724-5^ 725 H 726-7> 728 11. 3, 
747-8, 750, 751. 

— Great Stupa, 722, 743 and n. i. 

Suari, the, 19. 

Subhadeva, priest, 230. 

Subhagasena, ruler, 115. 

Subhatavarman, Paramara ruler, 530, 534. 
Subramanian, K. R., 77 n. 2. 

Sudarsana lake, 69. 

Sudevaraja, Rashtrakuta king, 189, 190. 
Sudi, 357. 

— inscriptions at, 342, 391, 430. 

— temple at, 439. 

Sudraka, 200. 

Sudrakayya, Captain, 296. 

Stidras, 135. 

Suganclhavartin, 50. 

Suggaladevi, Chajukya queen, 329, 352, 
408, 425. 

Sukthankar, Dr. V. S., 73, 74, 13c n. 2. 
Sukumdra-charitra, 44 5 . 

Suktimukt avail (by Hemadri), 545, 570. 
Sumali, Danava king, 402-3. 

Sumati (? Simuka), emperor, 72. 

Sundara Pandya, ruler, 648, 649, 650. 
Sundara Svatikarna (Svatikarni), Satava- 
hana king, 85, 104, 1 12. 

Sundi, temples at, 413, 426. 

Suhgas, dynasty of the, 71, 72, 80, 8i, 86, 
115, ii7“i8, 123, 722. 
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Suhgas, chronology and, 84, 86, 87. 
Sunkamu, 684, 685, 686. 

Sfmyavdda, 146. 

Sura Viriyala, Sdmanta, 640. 

Surashtra (Southern Kathiawad), 126 and 
n. 3 ; see also Kathiawar. 

Surparaka (Surpanakha, Sopara), 17, 18, 
34 > 54-55^ 58. 

Suryaghasa, king, 197. 

Susarman, Kanva king, 86, 87, 89, 124. 
Sutras, 15-16, 37, 38, 39. 

Sutia Nlpdfa, 26. 

Sutiantas, the, 25. 

Suttee custom. See under Women. 
Suvarnagiri, 55, 70. 

Svamideva, .[67. 

Svamiraja, viceroy, 210-11. 

Svamis, hive Hundred, 433- 4, 435. 
Svargapuri, cave and inscription at, 1 1 8, 1 1 9. 
Svati, Satavahana king, 85, 112. 

Svatikarna, Satavahana king, 85, 112. 
Syamakundacharya, Kannada writer, 246. 

Tabari, Persian historian, 204, 217. 

Tadapa I, Chalukya prince, son of '^'udha- 
malla I, 288. 

Tagara ('Ter, 'J’hair), Osmfinabad District, 
4, 20, 21, 57 and n. i, 103, 104, 138 and 
n. 4. 

— chatty d at, 728-9. 

Taila 1 , (diaKikya king of Kalyani, 318, 319. 
Taila IT, Chalukya ruler, son of Vikrama- 
ditya IV, 298-9, 300, 317, 318, 319-23, 

379 » 385 > 3 «^’» 395 , 413, 5 ^ 7 , 755 - 
’ — coins of, 802. 

— titles of, 321. 

'I’aila or Tailapa ITJ, (dialukya emperor, 
332, 339, 374-8, 458, 459, 461, 519, 520, 
590. 

— coins of, 802. 

— feudatories of, 373. 

— inscriptions of, 375. 

Taila or Tailapa, Chalukya ruler (‘crest- 

jewel of the Chajukyas’), son of Vikra- 
maditya VI, 581, 582. 

Tailahga-dcsa. See Trilinga. 

Tailapa, Chajukya feudatory, 190 n. i, 293. 
'I’ailapa, chief, 587, 588, 590. 

'lailapadcva, Chalukya crown prince, 370. 
Tailapadcva, Kadamba prince, 421. 

Tajikas. See Arabs. 

Takkolara, battle at, 294, 483. 

Takshasila, 122. 

Tala I, Chajukya king, son of Yuddham- 
alla 1, 482-3. 

Tala 11 , Vishnu vardhana, Chajukya king, 
son of Yuddhamalla 11 , 484, 483 . 
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Talakad, 360, 361. 

Talamanchi plates, 221, 243. 
talari y 675-6. 

Talavagc, temple at, 425, 
taluks y 23, 45 et passim. 

Tambraguncli (Dharwar), inscription from, 
437 - 

"Jamil country (‘Damirica’), 3, 4, 16, 21, 77, 
203, 216, 471, 485, 712. 

Tamil language, inscription in, 434. 

— lexicon of, 205, 

— literature of, 69; see also Agastya. 

"I ammu Sidelhi, Kakallya king, 603, 604. 
Tamraparni river, 17. 

‘ 7 ’ana’, 60. 

"fanjavur, city, 485. 

"lanjore, 271, 294. 

Tapparasa, Maharaja, prime minister of 
Mahadeva, 547. 

"faprobanc (Tamroparni). See Ceylon. 
'I’apti or Nanagouna river, 20, 24. 

— valley of, 6. 

"laraniith, 69. 

Tarda vacli, 357, 375. 

larn, — , 122 nn. 2, 3, 4, 123 nti. i, 4. 

Tata Pinnama, Chajukya chief, 635, 636, 
640, 661. 

7 ^ attvurtha-mahdsdstray 246. 

Tavareyaghatta, 62. 

Taxation and revenue, 410--11, 682-6. 

— Chalukyas and, 237-9, 389-91, 395, 407, 
4T0-11. 

“land tax, 195-6, 305, 390, 562, 682-3, 

684, 686. 

— prajhapanay 23. 

— Rashtrakutas and, 303, 304, 305. 

— terms used, 389-91. 

— trade and, 415. 

Tel river, 27. 

Tclarigana, 200, 528. 

Tclavaha river, 27, 28. 

Telegaon, inscription at, 36. 

Telihgana (Tiling), 58, 507, 508, 601, 658, 

735 , 737 - 

— Muslim expeditions against, 644 ff., 
651-2, 653-4, 656-7. 

— soil of, 677. 

Telivahana river, 76. 

Telugu C^holas, 486-97; see also under 
Cholas. 

Telugu: Janu Telugu, 698, 700. 

— language, 76, 203, 324, 471, 473, 

501. 

— literature, 203, 450, 471, 501, 652, 691- 

703. 

Telugu country, 22, 76, 212, 370-1, 477, 
487-8. 490, 640, 723-4. 


Telugu chieftains, 463. 

Telugus, the, 527. 

T elii^urajitla-charitramu, 634. 

Tcluriga, king, 598, 599. 

Tcluhga Bijjana, Telugu Chola prince, 
647, 660. 

Temples, 9, 13, 197, 243, 307-8, 312, 339, 
402, 408, 424-7, 433, 440, 443, 464, 473, 
500, 564-3, 597, 713, 720, 723 ff., 728, 

755-4?. 759-61- 

— architecture and, 425-7. 

— arts and, 425 -4. 

— cult of, 199, 403- 5. 

— endowments for ascetics, 402-3, 404, 
425, 426. 

— gifts to, 412-14: see also Cjrants. 

— good and, 424-5. 

— Kakatlyas and, 713. 

— Phoenician, 720, 721. 

— Ramappa lake area, 9, 759, 760. 

— ' role of, 241-2. 

— See also Buddhism; Chaityds\ Jainism; 
Shrines; Siva; and places by name. 

'Per, 'I’hair. See "I'agara. 

"Peravataka ('Perwan), village, 381. 

Terdal (Teridala), 436. 

'Pcrracottas, 144, 775-7. 

Territorial terms and divisions, 23, 32, 45- 
46, 48, 49, 55, 194, 399; see also terms by 
names. 

lewar. See Tripuri. 
thdnay 399, 400. 

'ITana (I’ana Sthanaka), 35, 58. 

— Silahfira kingdom of, 546. 

Tikka, Tcluga Chola king, 603, 604, 605, 
607, 608, 609, 6 1 1 , 6 1 2, 6 1 7, 6 1 9. 

— defeats Karnata Somesvara, 605. 
Tikkama, general of Madhava, 548 and 

n. 4, 564. 

Tikkana Somayaji, Telugu poet and 
minister of Manuma Siddhi II, 610 and 
nn. 3, 6, 61 1 and n. 6, 692-3, 696-7, 698, 
699. 

— Aiahdbhdrata of, 696. 

— Nin>achan~Oitara Rdmdyanam of, 603 n. 
Tilahga, 26. 

limmappayya, — , of Mangalore, 504, 
5 10 n. I. 

TirthaSy 141, 312, 349, 441, 673, 757. 
Tirtha-Ydtrdy 17. 

Tirujnanasarhbandar, Saiva saint, 712. 
Tirukajattideva II, Irumadi, ruler of Nel- 
lore, 628. 

Tirumangai AJvar, Vaishnava saint, 223. 
Tirumukkudal, inscription at, 344. 
Tiruvadikunram, battle at, 650. 
Tiruvaiyaju, temple of, 341. 
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Titles, 166-7, 168- 70, 1 71, 192, 193, 227, 
228, 233-4, 670; see also titles by name 
and under rulers. 

Tivaradeva, Somavamsi king, 190, 19 1, 
and n. i . 

Togarum (Devagarh), 59. 

Tombs, mcgalithic, 717, 719, 724 and n. i, 
786. 

Tompuki-r^///<7, 45 . 

Tonda, Telugu Chola ruler, 582, 589. 
Tondai-rnandala ('londaimandalam), 294, 
295 > 485^ ^ 5 °- 

Torgal, fort at, 541. 

Tontadarya, Kannada Jaina author, 450-1. 
Tosala, 30. 

Tosalci (I'osali), 22. 

— princes of, 70. 

Towns, 135. 

— market-towns, 58 59, 138. 

— urban life, 436. 

— See also Kigamas. 

Toyimarasa, 329. 

Trade and Commerce, 57, 58, 104, 137-40, 
408, 415, 433, 615, 721, 722, 776, 788. 

- — Chfdukyas and, 432-3. 

— cloth, manufacture of, 510. 

•—education in, 145. 

— guilds for : see Ciuilds. 

— Rashtrakutas and, 310. 

— taxation and, 41 5 . 

— Vakatakas and, 200. 

Traikutakas, the, 34, i<S4 5, 187. 
Trailokyamahade\ i, Chajukya queen, 229. 
Trail(.)kyamalla-de\i. See 'I'aila III. 

'hrajan, Roman emperor, 102. 

Transport, 138-9, 310, 433, 574. 

Trees, ‘wool-bearing’, 18. 

Trikalayogi Siddhfintadeva, Jaina monk, 
489. 

Trikalihga, 19, 28, 31-32, 483. 

Trikuta, Mount, 34. 

Trilinga or Tailasiga, 19, 28-29. 

— variants of, 29. 

Trilingon or Triglypton, 22, 23 n. i, 29. 
Trilochana-Pallava, king, 206. 

Trimbak, 10. 

Triparvata, 60. 

Tripurantakam, 594, 613, 629, 635. 

— temple at, 618. 

Tripurari or Tripurarideva, I, Kayastha 
ruler, 628, 631 n. 1, 634, 674. 

Tripurari 11 , Kayastha chief, 632, 643. 
Tripuri fiewar), 456, 551, 544. 

Trivikrama, Brahman scholar, 312, 541. 

— Nalachami)u of, 312. 

Tsandavolu, 601. 

Tumbula Bammi, 379. 


Tuhga river, 8, 11, 42. 

Tungabhadra river, 3, 7-8, ii, 12, 18, 38, 
42, 270-1, 345, 347, 349, 353, 421. 

— source of, 8. 

— twin streams of, 1 1 . 

— valley of, 43. 

Tuhgakaranga, 8. 

Tuhgavena river, 18. 

Turushas of Delhi, the, 645. 

Tuttan, Chalukya general, 338. 

TJbaid, poet and astrologer, 654, 65 5. 
Uberac, the, 19. 

Lkhchangi, 28, 352, 361. 

— — fortress of, 320. 

— ruler of, 365. 

Uchchhakalpas, the, 173. 

Uchchhasringi, 60. 

Ddaka, Suhga king, 120 n. 4. 

VdaniyaJiy tribesmen, 15. 

Udaya or Chododaya, 581, 582. 

Udaya or Odaya, Choda ruler, (a.d. 1162- 
75), 588, 589-90. 

lidayachandra, Pallava general, 474. 
Lklayiiditya, (iahga feudatory of Somes- 
vara JI, 445. 

Udayaditya, Paramara king, 529, 339-40, 
352,361,425. 

Udayaditya, 'I'clugu Chola king, 581, 582, 
5«3> 5«9- 

Udayaditya, Choja prince, work on poetics 
by, 448. 

Udayaditya Bchanayaka, chieftain, 416. 
Udayaditya Sindarasa, 414. 

LIdayagiri, battle at, 606. 

Uda^^amba, queen, 639, 640. 

Udayana, emperor of Ayodhya, 206. 
Udbhapa, poet, 698. 

Udri, 416. 

Uggasena, king of Benares, 549. 
Ugrascna-AIahapadma, Nanda king, 68, 69. 

- — sons of, 69. 

Ugravadi Melarasia, 586 and n. 3. 

Ujjain, 105, 106, 107, 111, 124 n. i, 255; 
see also UjjayinJ. 

Ujjayini (Ujjani), 39, 105, 284, 286, 287, 

297, 33K 543-. 

Ulchala, inscription at, 226. 

Ulugh Khan (Muhammed bin Tughluq), 
<^3. 653.654, 655,656-7, 735. 

Ummachige (Kotavumachgi), education 
and, 429. 

XJpanishad Kaushitaki^ 14. 

Upanishads, the philosophy of, 141. 
Upavasas, 565. 

Upendraraja, Paramara chief, 286. 
Upparapalli, 645, 661. 
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Uragapura, Gadval plates from, 222. 
Ufaiyur, 222. 

Orjapa or Ankidcvi, Chajukya queen, 484. 
iirodeya (headman), 399, 405, 410. 
Ushabhadata, Satavahana ruler, 91, 92, 94- 
95,98, 100, 103, 124, 134,135,136,138-9. 

— good works of, 134 n. 3. 

— inscriptions of, 33, 37, 54, loo-i, 137. 

— religion and, 141, 143. 

Utkalas, the, 489. 

Uttama Choda Chodakon, Tclugu Chdda 
commander, 490. 

Uttama Choda Miladudaiyan, commander, 
490. 

U tiara llarivathia^ 117. 

Uttara Pradesha, 162. 

\Jttaradliyayana Sutra ^ 16, 22, 30, 56. 
Uyyakkonda-bhattar, Tamil priest, 435. 
Uyyakkonda-bhatti Somayilji, 413. 

Vacaladcvi, princess, 465. 

VachanaSy 449. 

Vachaspati Alisra, 706. 

Vadiy territorial term, 46. 

Vadi Kumudachandra, Jaina author, 448. 

— Rdmdyana of, 448, 

Viidiraja, jaina author, 451. 

Vadner plates, 48. 

Vadukha, prince, 118. 

Vaghli, 569. 

Vaiduhiba, the, 611. 

Vaija-dandadhisa, minister of Beta II, 580. 
Vaijayanti. See Banavasi. 

Vaijayantapura, 16. 

Vaishnavism and Vaishnavites, 141, 174-5, 

178, 198, 199, 206, 208, 211, 25 X, 439, 
443, 500, 567, 711, 712, 713. 

• — sculpture of, 755. 

Vaisravana, king, 152. 

Vailyapurdna, 500. 

Vaisyas, the, 135, 136. 

Vaitaram river, 16, 30. 

Vajradeva, Kalachuri prince, 465. 
Vajrahasta 111 , Gahga king, 481. 

Vajrakara, king of, 551. 

Vajrata, North Indian ruler, 226. 
Vakatakas, dynasty of the, 46, 1 5 1-200, 722, 

729. 734. 765, 110. 

— administration and society under, 1 79, 
192-200. 

— Basim branch, 171, 172, 174 n. i, 175, 

179, 181, 184, 185, 186-91. 

— branches of, 163-4, 192. 

— caste system and, 1 99. 

— chronology and, 1 5 1-3. 

— coins of, 1 5 1-2, 160 n. i, 161 and n. i, 
166-7, 200, 800. 
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Vakatakas, disintegration of empire, 189- 
91. 

— education and, 199-200. 

— empire of, 158-9, t6i, 162. 

— feudatories of, 192: see also Vassals 
be I on'. 

— generals of, 195. 

— inscriptions and, 154, 159 n. i, 171-2, 
173, 192, 193. 

— insignia of, 1 54. 

— military activities of, 155. 

- — ministers of, 193- 4. 

— origin and home of, 154-5. 

— plates of, 157, 192, 194, 195. 

— prince, 181-2. 

— princesses, 188, 191. 

— queens, 193. 

— religion under, 196-9. 

— revenue and, 195-6. 

' • titles and, 166. 

- — vassals of, 161, 165, 168, 173, 179, 183. 
Vakkadmalla Rudra, Natavadi prince, 602. 
Vakkaleri plates, 228, 231. 

Valabhi, city, 515. 

Valadeva, Dandanayaka, 341. 

Vallabha. See Amoghavarsha 1 . 

I ' allahhabhyudayam y 608. 

Vallabharaya of Vinukonda, 657, 689. 
Vallabhesvara, of the Chakikyas, 204, 207. 
Vallurupattana, 63 3 . 

Valmiki, poet, 145, 694. 

Valuraka. See Karlc. 

Varna Sariibhu, 707. 

Vamasadhara river, 32, tR. 

Vamarasideva, 367. 

Vainsa-gulmas or Vatsagulmas, the, 17. 
Vanaga and his brothers, of the Aryas, 640. 
Vanavasi. See Banavasi. 

Vanavasika (Vanavasaka), 42. 

Vahgula river, 10. 

Vahjara river, 10. 

Vanka Ravata, commander of Sirhhana^ 
532 ; 

Vanniya-Rcvan, Chajukya general, 338. 
Vdpaiis or V'yapritaSy 45, 49. 

Varada river, 38, 54, 117, 212. 
Varahamihira, author, 21, 40, 542, 570. 

— Brihat-Samhitu of, 8, 42. 

Vardhamiina Vrati, Jaina poet, 445. 
Vardhamana (Vaddaman), 587, 588. 
Vardhamanapura (Vaddamanu), 637. 
Varmans, the, 187. 

Vasishka, Saka king, 127-8. 

Va^ishthiputra Ananda, 119. 
VasishthiputraPulumavi, Satavahana kings, 
brothers of, 794, 795. 

— coins and, 796. 
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Vasishthiputra Satakarni, Satavahana king, 
III, 1 12, 129. 

— coinage and, 794, 795. 

— marriage of, 109-10, iii, 129. 

Vasistha, 67. 

Vasna river, 7. 

Vastupala, 536, 

Vasudeva, Kanva king, 87, 123-4. 

Vasudeva, Dandanayaka, 432. 

Vasumitra, Sutiga prince, 1 1 7. 

Vatapi. See Badami. 

Vatsagulma. See Basim. 

Vatsaraja, 226. 

Vatsaraja, Gurjara-Pratihara king, 263, 
264 and n. i, 267, 268, 379. 

Vatsy^ayana, author, 34. 

— Kdmast/fra of, 34, 121. 

— Mallandga of, 37. 

— Siltras 37~3^» 39* 

Vayupurana, 36. 

\^eddn^as^ 430. 

I' ^ eddntakalpataru^ 545. 

X'klas^ the, 426, 429, 430, 564-5, 704. 

— canon of, 24. 

— post-Vcdic texts, 15-16. 

— Rishis, 67. 

— texts of, 14. 

Vedisiri, Satavahana prince, 120. 

Velamas or Padmanayakas, the, 650, 661, 

668 . 

Vclanandu or Velanati chiefs, the, 371, 
592-3, 594, 600-1, 602, 603, 607. 

Velpulam, 205. 

VelHgntivdrhamsdvali, 622 and n. i, 645 
and n. 2, 650, 660, 661, 662 n, i. 

Verna, king of, 565. 

Vemulavada, 504, 507-8. 

— Chalukyas of: see under (..halukyas. 

— temples of, 511. 

Vemulavada Bhimakavi, 699. 

Vena (or Yenna) river, 11. 

Vengi and kingdom of (Andhradesa), 29- 
30 » 47 , 53, 74 , 77 , 109, ii 3 , 203, 204, 215, 
216, 259-60, 271, 272, 274-5, 279, 281, 
282-3, 288-9, 290, 296, 323, 324, 328, 
333 - 4 , 335 , 340 , 341, 344 , 345 , 348 , 350, 
354 , 356, 357 , 365, 371, 471 ff-, 

480 ff., 484 ff., 488 ff., 493, 583, 584, 
591, 607, 623, 639 passim. 

— area of, 471. 

— Chalukyas of: see under Chajukyas. 

— invasions of, 494-6 et passim. 

Vengipura (Pedda-vegi), 27, 30, 51, 56, 

57. 60, 365. 

Venkataramanyya, N., vii, 41 n. 4, 213 n. i, 
220 nn. 4, 5, 22T n. 3, 222 n. 6, 325 n. 4, 
329 n. 3, 330 n, 6, 400 n. 4, 504, 506 n. i, 


508 nn. I, 3, 509 n. 3, 510 n. 2, 511 n. i, 
646 n. I, 652 n. 2. 

Venkataramanyya, N., ‘The Eastern Chalu- 
kyas’, 47 I“ 503 - 

— ‘I’hc Chalukyas of Vemulavada’, 504-12. 

— ‘The Kakatiyas of Warangal’, 575-713. 
Venkatasubbayah, A., 451, 526 n. 1. 
Venkatpur, inscription at, 281 n. i. 
Venkayya, V., 624 n. 4. 

Venna, son of Erra Dacha, 661. 

Venna, son of Kccherla Prasaditya, 645. 
Vennama Velama, son of Dama, 66 1 . 
Vepeti Kommayyahgaru, minister, 662. 
Vesugi, >['adava king, 518. 
veiti (waterman), 676. 

Viccaya, Tclugu chieftain, 336-7. 

Vidarbha. See Berar. 

Vidarbhas, the, 15, 26. 

Viddi Kuchi, 696. 

Videmu Kommaya, 681. 

Vidisa, 1 20, 155, 157. 

Vidyananda, Jaina author, 313. 

Vidyanatha, Sanskrit poet, 6200. 2, 688,689. 
Vidyapata Bhaskarabhatta, 569. 
vihdras (monasteries), 142, 143, 145, 444, 
717, 720, 727 ff., 728 and n. 1, 729 ff. 
Vijarnba, Chedi princess, 281. 

Vijaya, Satavahana king, 85, 112, 130, 797. 
Vijaya, Karnata poetess, 245. 

Vijaya Pandya, feudatory of jagadeka- 
malla 111, 378. 

Vijaya Pandita, called Kaliyuga-Dhan- 
vantari, physician, 425. 

Vijaya Pandya-deva, ruler of Nolarnbavadi, 
392. 

Vijayabhahu, ruler of Ceylon, 356. 
Vijayabhattarika, Chalukya queen, 220, 

234, 245. 

Vijaditya, (Chalukya emperor (Badami), son 
of Vinayaditya, 62, 206, 224, 225-7, 234, 

235, 251- 

— plates of, 225, 

— titles of, 227. 

Vijayaditya I, Vijayasiddhi, Eastern Chalu- 
kya king, 474, 502. 

Vijayaditya 11 , Eastern Chalukya ruler, 271, 
274. 275. 475-6. 301, 302. 

— titles of, 475. 

Vijayaditya HI, Gunaga, Eastern Chajukya 
ruler, 275, 281-2, 471, 476-80, 502, 508. 
Vijayaditya IV, Kollabhiganda, Eastern 
Chajukya king, 288, 481-2, 502. 
Vijayaditya V, Beta or Kanthika, Eastern 
Chajukya king, 288, 290, 291, 482, 502. 
Vijayaditya VII, Vishnuvardhana, Eastern 
Chalukya ruler, son of Vimaladitya, 328, 
489, 490, 491, 492-7* 
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Vijayaditya VIT, break in his rule, 494-5. 

— family of, 497. 

— Rajendra 1 and, 494- 7. 

Vijayaditya, Silahara ruler, 376, 533. 
Vijayiiditya, Gahga prince, 267. 
Vijayaditya, Kalachuri prince, 460. 
Vijaya-Gandagopala, Telugu Chola prince 

(Nellore branch), 609-10, 61 1, 612-13, 
614, 628, 631 and n. t, 632. 
Vijaya-CJandagopala. See .\ianuma-Ganda- 
gopala. 

V i j a y a - k a n d a r a p u r a , 6 o . 

Vijayamahadevi, Chajukya queen, 474. 
Vijayanagar, 203, 225. 

Vijayanagara, empire of, 40. 

--emperor (jf, 43, 689. 

Vijayahka or Vijjikii, poetess, 245. 
Vijayapuri (Vijapura), 59, 60, 62; see also 
Bijapur. 

Vijayaraja, (dialukya ruler, 213, 219. 
Vijayavada, Vijayavapa, Vijayavatika. See 
Bezwada, 

Vijhanesvara, jurist and author, 203, 357, 
383, 3S4, 452, 568, 699. 

— Siitakshard of, 452. 

Vijhapti, 227. 

Vikkalan, 341, 342. 

Vikrama ChOja, viceroy of Vehgl, 365, 
. 371 - 

Vikrama era, the, 123 ct passim. 

Vikrama Pandya, Bhuvanaikavira, Pandya 
king, 613, 624. 

Vikramaditya 1 , Chalukya ruler, 169, 212, 
219, 220, 221-4, 3> 234» 474» 

480, 502. 

- Hyderabad grant of, 41. 

— mother of, 213. 

— officials of, 236. 

— plates of, 221, 243. 

— titles of, 233. 

Vikramaditya 11, (^hiijukya king, 52, 62, 
226-30, 234, 239. 253, 288, 318, 456, 
482-3, 502, 506, 734. 

— brother of, 317. 

— queens of, 229. 

Vikramaditya IV, Chalukya king, 318, 
319 and n. 2. 

Vikramaditya V, Chalukya king, 206, 323, 
325-6, 382. 

— Kauthem plates of, 382, 393, 
Vikramaditya VI, Bhuvanaikamalla, Cha]u- 

kya ruler, 61, 62, 203, 317, 335, 345, 346, 
348, 350-1, 353-4, 31^0-1, 382, 393, 397, 
423, 429, 440, 451, 494. 

— brothers of, 358. 

— crown prince {Yuvardja), as, 349, 350, 
353 > 394 - 


Vikramaditya VI, feudatories of, 364. 

— generals of, 367. 

— inscriptions of, 320, 321, 322, 350, 353, 

35 5 , 356, 357, 3 ^ 6 > 36 «» 381, 397 , 

519 n. 3, 526, 532. 

-- marriage, of, 347, 350. 

— military camps of, 366-7. 

— queens of, 367, 368-9, 

— sons ol, 369 -70. 

— titles of, 351, 365, 394. 

— I ikramdnkadiTa charita (by Bilhana), 61- 
62, 3 i 7 » 4 ) 1 , 452. 

Vikramaditya Satyasraya, Chajukya king, 

723- 

Vikrama-Naran, 336. 

Vikramendra, Vishnukundin king, 188. 
Vikramapura, 62. 

Vilivayakura, 134. 

Villages, 51-53, 237, 303, 413, 499. 

— accountants, 304, 410. 

— administration of, 304-5, 408-10. 

— agrahdras., 408-9, 410. 

— elders of, 195, 304; see also M.ahdjanas\ 
MahaUaras. 

--■gifts of, 95, 14}, 182, 195, 217, 234, 242, 
24?. 245, 256, 237, 308, 367, 381, 396, 
411-12, 562 n. 1, 581, 594, 618 e! passim. 

— - gramas : see that title. 

— headmen of, 304, 410; sec also Grama- 
kutakas\ Reddi\ IJrodeya. 

— Kakatiya, 668, 674-6, 681-2. 

— ollicials of, 410. 

— panchdyats of, 561. 

— Yadava, 560. 

Vima Kadphises, king, 125-6. 

Vimala Siva, 707, 708. 

Vimaladitya, Chalukya ruler (c. A.D. 8 1 3), 23 2. 
Vimaladitya, Cdiajukya ruler in Vehgi {c. 
A.D. 1019), 328. 

Vimaladitya, 'ielugu Chr>la ruler (a.d, 
ioii-t8), 488-9, 502. 

Vinapotigal (Viniipoti), mistress of King 
Vijayaditya, 227, 235. 

Vinayadi Sarman, military adviser of Vija- 
yaditya 111, 478. 

Vinayaditya, Chajukya ruler, 39, 47, 224, 
225 -6, 251, 456. 

— feudatories of, 225. 
plates of, 38, 47, 48. 

Vinayaditya, lloysala ruler, 351, 359. 
Vinayaka, 439. 

Vinaj'avatl, Cdiajukya queen, 225, 235, 239. 
Vindhya river, 15. 

Vindhyan tribes, 516. 

Vindhyas, the, 3, i.g 24, 126 and n. 5. 
Vindhyasakti, VakaUika king, 151, 153, 
154, 155, 156-8, 156 n. 2, 157 n. 2. 




PLATliS 





PLATL II 



( 1 1 C I K til I tlx / ) tut t K tulint B nihi st iit 



{}}) I he ccilinu ()j the /7//<//v/-C'.u c at kondaiic, B;)inhay slate. 








PL.\r}^ y 



(r/) 'The chiiiccrs, ihc ifiajiya cave at Kondane, Bombay stale. 



{h) I he thntct in the same cue 


PLA'i n \'i 



(f/i 1 he \v inued •.iniiinds ah(>\c the cac’iials (»t pillars, Pitalkln )ni, llyderahiul stale. 



(/j) The j'))'ramid-shapcd parapet, the fhaitya-c.we at Kcmdanc, 
Bombay state. 



IM.A'I'l- A ll 



■J'hc hcll-shnpccl capital < 


in.ATL Nil I 



ia) 'J'hc carviiitr on the left wall of the \ er.incla, the thailxa- 
ca\e at Ika.lsa, Hoinbav state. 



{h) 'fhe hall of the ^/tf/z/jw-rave XlX, Ajanfa, Hyderabad state. 



IM.ATi: IX 



'I'hc h.ill (if the ihiu/jiKAW XX\ 1, 1 lulcrahacl state. 









PKA'j f; XII 



PL \Ti; xni 



( ;) I’ t tit I 11 n tl c I ill 11 I ( i\t \ll 1 II 1 i 1 1 Ili il)i 1 St ik 



(h) riic motiolitilic temple, Kailasa, L.lloia. 



IM. \T|. X\ 



\c!) 'I’hc ’I cniplc ;it Iff.iiM, I Ivtlc-nihad sCitc. 



(/-} 'IVmpics of Alampuv, I lycicralui! state. 



I’l, AJl- N\ |I 



[lie ill IViliimput. 




(o) Pillars of the temple at Itraiii, I lyderahad state. :/■! A pillar < >t’ the same temple, 


(h) I'lyint!: iigurcs on a temple at the same place. 









1>LAT1-. XX Hi 





\ ci;incinu pMv, the , 'i. 7 - c.tvc, Kfirlc, Bomh.iv st.ttc, 0>) The same pair reversing’ in the Jance, 



IM. A ri XXV 



({/) 'ri'/.' pilhirs w itli c Ii'|iIi;iiiM ickTs ot the (ha/lyd cave, Karle, iionihav state. 



(h) 'rhe elephant-riders upon two pillars, the same cave. 



VL \ ri; X x\ i 



(<'/) 'I’hf iVicxc rcpiLScniiiiL' .i hcrdstiiiin w iili laliulous atiimiils, 
\niaia\an. Maclr.is slate. 



(/;) \\ Vaship of the syir.hoX of the Buddha with the lotus desii^ti in the middle, 

.\maravati. 






PI. \ ri: 



ifi) 'riu' ;ilnis-h().\ of the Buddha, Ainaravati, Madras stare. 



{b) A representation of xhi:. s/flpa, Amaravati 


IM \ I 1 \\\ 







rJ.ATI, XXXIII 



'rhc Na.ua charapalas, C:avc XXIII, Ajanta, Hyderabad slate. 





PLATi: XXXIV 








'I'hc tlvinsj 





The jaina imaire in the Hyderabad Museum. {>>) d he t'luaire f >t a dancer, Ramappa 1 emple, 

i Ivderabad stare. 


riA ii-, xxxix 



'the f 




A AJi 






Kill] 





■Icphnnt rShacI-Dan, 



PLA I H XLIV 



The Shad-Danta Jataka, Cave X, Ajanta, Hyderabad stare. 



IM.ATH xlv 




PLA'ri: xi.\ I 



Mother and child before the Buddha, C-ave X\'ll, Ajanta, llyderabad state. 



ri, \ ri. XL\ II 



i’riiu'c Sitldliana, (.a\c I, Ajanta, 1 Ivilcrahad staif. 




'Vhc V 



IM.A'J’i; XIJ\ 



in’] mu i\ e inoiiU, rcilin.u «*t (]a\c I, Aj.uua, I !\ tlcrahad siaic. 



(A) r’i.t^uiv of an X 'fuit^ CA\c II, Ajanra. 




ih) 'Fhc mcrrv-makcrs <'n the d< w ir-fiMrr.c <'f the same 












I I \ 1 1 I \ 



lufttvikir tk 

(0 U, nu.it iluiHisof ihoiM- tml . l.ull liom tin sum pi nc 





Pi. \TP L\ n 



iii) \ Hodhisativa, KoiKlfipur, I ivilcnihiKl stiifc. 



(/v) 'J'wo heads with long hair curled up in a roll, Irom the same site. 




{j! Kiixcni or Sonic other K<iksh<i, K<uuiapLii 
I Ivdcnihai] state. 


(h) 'The same, liack \ iew. 



(O I lariil (?), K( tHlfipur. 


{(!) The mother .i^otldess, la’.arth, 
Irom the same site. 








PLAi i', 1,X 



{h) Anorhcr d:incc sccfic, the same ca\e. 


iM. \'i r-: I, XI 



A v.l.tncc scciK', ( avi- \ II, AaranL’ahrid, 1 Ivdt rahad slate. 



{h) A danciiijt^ ^irl, the temple at 
IVilamptt, Hyderabad state. 
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